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The author of these chapters was chosen by Mr. Clemens himself to 
be his authorized biographer. During the five years before Mark Twain’s 


death, Mr. Paine lived constantly in 


touch with him. In his hands 


were placed the accumulated letters, memoranda, and notes of a lifetime. 
Few biographers have been offered so rich an opportunity. Mr. Paine 
has visited practically every spot where the great humorist lived for 
any length of time. He has gone over recently the scenes of all his travels 


both in Europe and in America. 


He has sought out every surviving 


friend—every one who could throw even the smallest light on any period 
or episode in Mark Twain’s strangely varied career. The result is a biog- 
raphy which is uniquely complete and of rare and romantic interest. The 
editor of HARPER’S MAGAZINE feels that it is a privilege to be able to 
offer to its readers during the coming months some of these especially 
notable chapters of this most important American biography. 


N page 492 of the old volume of 
Suetonius which Mark Twain 
read until his very last day, there 

is a reference to one Flavius Clemens, 
a man of wide repute “for his want of 
energy,” and in a marginal note Mark 
Twain has written: 

“1 guess this is where our line starts.” 

It was like him to write that. It spoke 
the attitude of humility, the quaint 
acknowledgment of shortcoming which 
was his chief characteristic and made 
him lovable—in his personality, and in 
his work. 

Historically we need not accept this 
identity of the Clemens ancestry. The 
name itself has a kindly meaning, and 
was not an uncommon one in Rome. 
There was an early pope by that name, 
and it appears now and again in the 
Chureh annals of the Middle Ages. 


More lately there was a Gregory 
Clemens, an English land-owner, who be- 
came a Member of Parliament under 
Cromwell, and signed the death-warrant 
of Charles I. Afterward he was tried as 
a regicide, his estates were confiscated, 
and his head was exposed on a pole on 
the top of Westminster Hall. 

Tradition says that the family of 
Gregory Clemens did not remain in 
England, but migrated to Virginia (or 
New Jersey), and from them, in direct 
line, descended the Virginia Clemenses, 
including John Marshall Clemens, . the 
father of Mark Twain. Perhaps the line 
could be traced and its varioug,steps 
identified, but, after all, an ancestgmgmore 
or less need not matter when it’s” the 
story of a descendant that is to be 
written. 

Of Mark Twain’s immediate forebears, 
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however, there is something to be said. 
The paternal grandfather, whose name 
also was Samuel, was a man of culture 
and literary taste. In 1797 he married 
a Virginia girl, Pamela Goggin, and of 
their five children Mark Twain’s father, 
John Marshall Clemens, born August 
11, 1798, was the eldest becoming 
male head of the family at the age 


of seven, when his father was acci- 


dentally killed at house-raising. The 
family was not a poor one, but the boy 
grew up with a taste for work. As a 
youth he became a clerk in an iron 
manufactory at Lynchburg, and doubt- 
less studied at night. At all events, 
he acquired an education. In time the 
family removed to Adair County, Ken- 
tucky, and in due course John Clemens 
was sent to Columbia, the county-seat, 
to study law. When the living heirs be- 
came of age he administered his father’s 
estate, receiving as his own share three 
negro slaves, also a mahogany sideboard, 
which remains among the Clemens effects 
to this day. 

This was in 1821. It was two years 
later that he met Jane Lampton, whose 
mother was a Casey—a Montgomery 
Casey—whose father was of the Lamp- 
tons (Lambtons) of Durham, England, 
and who on her own account was reputed 
to be the handsomest girl, and the wit- 
tiest, as well as the best dancer, in all 
Kentucky. 

It was a one-sided love-affair—the’ brief 
courtship of Mark Twain’s parents. All 
her life Jane Clemens honored her hus- 
band, and while he lived served him loyal- 
ly; but the choice of her heart had been a 
young physician of Lexington with whom 
she had quarreled, and her prompt engage- 
ment with John Clemens was a matter 
of temper rather than tenderness. She 
stipulated that the wedding take place 
at once, and on May 6, 1823, they were 
married: she was then twenty; John 
Clemens twenty-five. More than sixty 
years later, when John Clemens had long 
been dead, she took a railway journey to 
a city where there was an Old Settlers’ 
Convention, because among the names of 
those attending she had noticed the name 
of the lover of her youth. She meant to 
humble herself to him and ask forgive- 
ness after all the years. She arrived too 
late; the convention was over and he 


was gone. Mark Twain once spoke of 
this, and added: 

“Tt is as pathetic a romance as any 
that has crossed the field of my personal 
experience in a long lifetime.” 


With ail his ability and industry, and 
with the best of intentions, John Clemens 
would seem to have had an unerring 
faculty for making business mistakes. 
It was his optimistic outlook, no doubt 
his absolute confidence in the prosperity 
that lay just ahead—which led him from 
one unfortunate locality or enterprise 
to another as long as he lived. About 
a year after his marriage he settled with 
his young wife in Gainsborough, Ten- 
nessee, a mountain town on the Cumber- 
land River, and here, in 1825, their first 
child, a boy, was born. They named 
him Orion—after the constellation, per- 
haps—though they changed the accent to 
the first syllable, calling it Orion. Gains- 
borough was a small place, and law cases 
few enough, no doubt, but it could hardly 
have been as small or furnished as few 
cases as the next one selected, which 
was Jamestown, Fentress County, still 
farther toward the eastward mountains. 
Yet Jamestown lad the advantage of 
being brand-new, and in the eyes of his 
faney John Clemens doubtless saw it the 
future metropolis of East Tennessee, 
with himself its foremost jurist and 
citizen. He took an immediate and 
active interest in the development of the 
place, established the county-seat there, 
built the first court- house, and was 
promptly elected as circuit clerk of the 
court. 

It was then that he decided to lay the 
foundation of a fortune for himself and 
children by acquiring Fentress County 
land. Grants could be obtained in those 
days at the expense of less than a cent 
an acre, and John Clemens believed that 
the years lay not far distant when the 
land would increase in value ten thou- 
sand, twenty, perhaps even a hundred 
thousand, fold. There was no wrong es- 
timate in that. Land covéred with the 
finest primeval timber and filled with 
precious minerals could hardly fail to 
become worth millions, even though his 
entire purchase of 75,000 acres probably 
did not cost him more than $590. The 
great tract lay about twenty miles to 
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the southward of Jamestown. Standing 
in the door of the court-house he had 
built, looking out over the “knobs” of 
the Cumberland Mountains toward his 
vast possessions, he said: 

“ Whatever befalls me now, my heirs 
are secure. I may not live to see these 
acres turn into silver and gold, but my 
children will.” 

Such was the creation of that mirage 
of wealth, the “ Tennessee land,” which 
all his days and for long afterward would 
lie just ahead—a golden vision, its 
name the single watchword of the 
family fortunes—the dream fading with 
years, only materializing at last as a 
theme in a story of phantom riches—The 
Gilded Age. 

Believing the future provided for, 
Clemens turned his attention to present 
needs. He built himself a house, unusual 
in its style and elegance. It had two 
windows in each room, and its walls were 
covered with plastering, something which 
no one in Jamestown had ever seen be- 
fore. He was regarded as an aristocrat. 
He wore a swallow-tail coat of fine blue 
jeans, instead of the coarse, brown, native- 
made cloth. The blue jeans coat was 
ornamented with brass buttons, and cost 
$1.25 a yard—a high price for that locality 
and time. His wife wore a calico dre ss 
for company, while the neighbor wives 
wore homespun linsey-woolsey. The new 
house was referred to as the Crystal 
Palace. 

Jamestown did not become the metrop- 
olis that John Clemens had dreamed. It 
attained almost immediately to a growth 
of twenty-five houses—mainly log houses 

and stopped there. The country, too, 
was sparsely settled; law practice was 
slender and unprofitable; the circuit- 
riding from court to court was bad for 
one of his physique. Clemens saw his re- 
serve of health and funds dwindling, and 
decided to embark in merchandise. He 
built himself a store, and put in a small 
country stock of goods. These he ex- 
changed for ginseng, chestnuts, lamp- 
hlack, turpentine, rosin, and other prod- 
uce of the country, which he took to 
Louisville every spring and fall in six- 
horse wagons. In the mean time 
he would seem to have sold one or more 
of his slaves—doubtless to provide cap- 
ital. There was a second baby now—a 
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little girl, Pamela—born September, 
1827. Three years later, May, 1830, 
another little girl, Margaret, came. 
By this time the store and home 
were in one building—the store occupy- 
ing one room, the household requir- 
ing two; clearly the family fortunes 
were declining. 

About a year after little Margaret was 
born, John Clemens gave up Jamestown 
and moved his family and stock of goods 
to a point nine miles distant, known as 
the Three Forks of Wolf. 

He could not have remained at the 
Three Forks long, for in 1832 we find 
him at still another place, on the right 
bank of Wolf River, where a _ post-office 
called Pall Mall was established, with 
John Clemens as postmaster, usually 
addressed as “ Squire ” or “Judge.” A 
store was run in connection with the 
post-office, of course. At Pall Mall, in 
June, 1832, another boy, Benjamin Clem- 
ens, was born. 

The arrival of a letter from Colonel 
Sellers inviting the Hawkins family to 
come to Missouri is told in the Gilded 
Age. In reality the letter was from John 
Quarles, who had married Jane Clemens’s 
sister, and settled in Florida, Monroe 
County, Missouri. It was a momentous 
letter in the Gilded Age, and no less so 
in reality, for it shifted the entire scene 
of the Clemens family fortunes, and it 
had to do with the birthplace and the 
shaping of the career of one whose mem- 
ory is likely to last as long as Ameri- 
can literary history. 


Florida, Missouri, was a small village 
in the early thirties—smaller than it is 
now, perhaps, though in that day it had 
more promise, even if less celebrity. The 
West was unassembled then, undigested, 
comparatively unknown. Two States, 
Louisiana and Missouri, with less than 
half a million white persons, were all 
that lay beyond the great river. St. 
Louis, with its boasted 10,000 inhabitants 
and its river trade with the South, was 
the single metropolis in all that vast, un- 
charted region. There was no telegraph; 
there were no railroads, no stage lines of 
any consequence — scarcely any maps. 
For all that one could see or guess, one 
place was as promising as another, espe- 
cially a settlement like Florida, located 
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at the forks of a pretty stream, Salt 
River, which those early settlers believed 
might one day become navigable and 
carry the merchandise of that region 
down to the mighty Mississippi, thence 
to the world outside. 

In a small frame building near the 
center of the village John and Jane 
Clemens established their household. It 
was a humble one-story affair with two 
main rooms and a lean-to kitchen, though 
comfortable enough for its size, and com- 
paratively new. It is still standing and 
occupied when these lines are written, 
and it should be preserved and guarded 
as a shrine for the American people; 
for it was here that the foremost 
American-born author—the man most 
characteristically American in every 
thought and word and action of his 
life—drew his first fluttering breath, 
caught blinkingly the light of a world 
that in the years to come would rise up 
and of its mighty realm of letters 
crown him king. 

It was on a bleak November day—the 
50th—1835, that he entered feebly the 
domain he was to conquer. Long after- 
ward one of those who knew him best said: 

“He always seemed to be like some 


great being from another planet—never 
quite of this race or kind.” 

Perhaps, indeed, he was, for a great 
comet was in the sky that year, and it 
would return no more until the day would 
come when he should be borne back into 
the far spaces of silence and undiscovered 
suns. But nobody thought of this then. 
He was a seven-months child, and there 
was no fanfare of welcome at his coming. 
Perhaps it was even suggested that, in 
a house so small and so sufficiently filled, 
there was no real need of his coming at 
all. Still, John Clemens must have re- 
garded with favor this first gift of fort- 
une in a new land, for he named the 
little boy Samuel, after his father, and 
added the name of an old and dear Vir- 
ginia friend, Langhorne. The family 
fortunes would seem to have been im- 
proving at this time, and he may have 
regarded the arrival of another son as a 
good omen. 

With a family of eight now, including 
Jennie, the slave-girl, more room was 


badly needed. He began building 
without delay. The result was not a 


mansion by any means, being still of the 
ohe-story pattern, but it was more com- 
modious than the tiny two-room affair. 
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The rooms were larger, and there was at 
least one ell or extension for kitchen and 
dining-room uses. This house, completed 
in 1836, oceupied by the Clemens family 
during the remainder of the years spent 
in Florida, was often in later days point- 
“1 out as Mark Twain’s birthplace. It 
missed that distinetion by a few months, 


though its honor was sufficient in having 
sheltered his early childhood.* 

It was a eurious childhood—full of 
weird, fantastic impressions and con- 
iradictory influences, stimulating alike 
to the imagination and that embryo 
philosophy of life which begins almost 
with infaney. John Clemens seldom de- 
voted any time to the company of his 
children. He looked after their comfort 
and mental development as well as he 
could, and gave advice on occasion. He 
bought a book now and then — some- 
times a_picture-book—and _ subscribed 
for Peter Parley’s Magazine—a marvel 

*This house is no _ longer’ standing. 
When it was torn down, several years ago, 
portions of it were carried off and manu- 
factured into souvenirs. These and photo- 
graphs of it were usually sold as mementoes 
of Mark Twain’s birthplace. 
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of delight to the older children—but he 
did not join in their amusements, and he 
rarely or never laughed. Jane Clemens 
was busy, too. Her sense of humor did 
not die, but with added cares and years 
her temper as well as her features became 
sharper, and it was just as well to be 
fairly out of range when she was busy 
with her employments. 

Little Sam’s companions were his 
brothers and sisters, all older than him- 
self: Orion ten years his senior, followed 
by Pamela and Margaret at intervals of 
two and three years, then by Benjamin, 
a kindly little lad, whose gentle life was 
chiefly devoted to looking after the baby 
brother, three years his junior. But in 
addition to these associations there were 
the still more potent influences of that 
day and section: the intimate, enveloping 
institution of slavery, the daily com- 
panionship of the slaves. 

It was an atmosphere that meant a 
tropic development for the imagination of 
a delicate child. All the games and daily 
talk concerned fanciful sémi-African con- 
ditions and strange primal possibilities. 

But if the negroes were the chief com- 
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panions and protectors of the children, 
they were likewise one of their discom- 
forts. The greatest dread the children 
knew was the fear of meeting runaway 
slaves. A runaway slave was regarded 
as worse than a wild beast, and treated 
worse when caught. Once the children 
saw one brought into Florida by six men, 
who took him away to an empty cabin, 
where they threw him on the floor and 
bound him with ropes. His groans were 
loud and frequent. Such things made 
an impression that was to last a life- 
time 

Unele John Quarles, his home, his 
farm, his slaves, all were sources of 
never-ending delight. Doubtless the farm 
was just an ordinary Missouri farm, and 
the slaves just average negroes, but to 
those children these things were never 
apparent. There was a halo about any- 
thing that belonged to Unele John 
Quarles, and that halo was the jovial, 
hilarious kindness of that gentle-hearted, 
humane man. To visit at his house was 
for a child to be in a heaven of mirth 
and pranks continually. 


Perhaps John Quarles’s jocular, happy- 
go-lucky nature and general conduct did 
not altogether harmonize with John 
Clemens’s more taciturn business methods. 
Notwithstanding the fact that he was a 
dreamer and visionary, Clemens was neat 
and methodical, with his papers always 
in order. He had a hearty dislike for 
anything resembling frivolity and con- 
fusion, which very likely were the chief 
features of John Quarles’s store-keeping. 
At all events, they dissolved partnership 
at the end of two or three years, and 
Clemens opened business for himself 
across the street. He also practised law 
whenever there were cases, and was elect- 
ed justice of the peace, acquiring the 
permanent title of “ Judge.” He needed 
some one to assist in the store, and took 
in Orion, who was by this time twelve or 
thirteen years old; but, besides his youth, 
Orion—all his days a visionary—was a 
dreamy, pensive lad with no taste for 
commerce. Then a_ partnership was 
formed with a man who developed neither 
capital nor business ability, and proved 
a disaster in the end. The modest tide 
of suecess which had come with John 
Clemens’s establishment at Florida had 


begun to wane. Another boy, Henry, 
born in July, 1838, added one more 
responsibility to his burdens. 


The death of litthe Margaret was the 
final disaster that came to the Clemens 
family in Florida. Doubtless it has- 
tened their departure. 

Matters were now going badly enough 
with John Clemens. What a less specu- 
lative and more logical reasoner would 
have done in the beginning he did now: 
he selected a place which, though little 
more than a village, was on a river al- 
ready navigable—a steamboat town with 
at least the beginnings of manufacturing 
and trade already established—that is to 
say, Hannibal, Missouri—a point well 
chosen, as shown by its prosperity to- 
day. 

He disposed of a portion of his goods 
and shipped the remainder overland; 
then, with his family and chattels loaded 
in a wagon, he was ready to set out for 
the new home. 


Hannibal in 1839 was already a cor- 
porate community and had an atmos- 
phere of its own. It was a town with 
a distinct Southern flavor, though rather 
more astir than the true Southern com- 
munity of that period—more Western 
in that it planned, though without ex- 
citement, certain new enterprises, and 
made a show at least of manufacturing. 
It was somnolent (a slave town could 
not be less than that), but it was not 
wholly asleep—that is to say, dead—and 
it was trarquilly content. Mark Twain 
remembered it as “the white town drows- 
ing in the sunshine of a summer morn- 
ing, ... the great Mississippi, the mag- 
nificent Mississippi, rolling its mile-wide 
tide along, the dense forest away 
on the other side.” 

The little city was proud of its scenery, 
and justly so: circled with bluffs, with 
Holliday’s Hill on the north, Lovers’ 
Leap on the south, the shining river in 
the foreground, there was little to be 
desired in the way of setting. Besides, 
there was a wonderful cave not far down 
the river. 

The river, of course, was the great 
highway. Rafts drifted by; steamboats 
passed up and down and gave communi- 
cation to the outside world; St. Louis, 
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the metropolis, was only one hundred 
miles away. Hannibal was inclined to 
rank itself as of next importance, and took 
on airs accordingly. It had society, too— 
all kinds—from the negroes and the town 
drunkards (“ Gen.” Gaines and Jimmy 
Finn—later, Old Ben Blankenship), 
up through several 
nondescript grades 
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gave Orion a renewed ambition for mer- 
eantile life, but this waned. Business 
did not begin actively, and he was pres- 
ently dreaming and reading away the 
time. A little later he became a printer's 
apprentice, in the office of the Hannibal 
Journal, at his father’s suggestion. 
Printing was a 
step downward, 





of mechanics and 
tradesmen to the 
professional men 
of the community, 
who wore tall hats, 
ruffled shirt-fronts, 
and swallow - tail 
coats, usually of 
some positive eol- 
or blue, snuff- 
brown, and green. 
These and _ their 
families consti- 
tuted the true 
aristocracy of the 
Southern town. 
Most of them had 
pleasant homes 

brick or large 
frame mansions, 
with colonnaded 


entrances, after 
the manner of all 
Southern archi- 


tecture of that 
period, which had 








for it was a 
trade, and Orion 
felt it keenly. A 
gentleman’s son 
and a prospective 
heir of the Ten- 
nessee land, he 
was entitled to a 
profession. 

Of the other 
children, Pamela, 
now twelve, and 
Jenjamin, seven, 
were put to 
school. They 
were pretty, at- 
tractive children, 
and Henry, the 
baby, was a 
sturdy toddler, 
the pride of the 
household. Lit- 
tle Sam was the 
least promising 
of the flock. He 


remained  deli- 








an undoubted cate, and de- 

Greek root — be- MARY QUARLES veloped little be- 

eause of certain Who, as a little colored girl, looked vond a_ tendency 
after Sam Clemens at his uncle's fa 


drawing-books, it 
is said, accessible 
to the builders of those days. Most of 
them also had means—slaves and land 
which yielded an income in addition to 
their professional earnings. They lived 
in such style as was considered fitting 
to their rank, and had such comforts as 
were then obtainable. 

It was to this grade of society that 
Judge Clemens and his family belonged, 
but his means no longer enabled him to 
provide either the comforts or the osten- 
tation of his class. He settled his family 
and belongings in a portion of a house 
on Hill Street—the Pavey Hotel; his 
merchandise he established modestly on 
Main Street, with Orion in a new suit 
of clothes as clerk. Possibly the clothes 


to pranks. He was 
a queer. fanciful, 
uncommunicative child that détested in- 
doors, and would run away if not watched 

always in the direction of the river. 
He walked in his sleep, too, and often 
the rest of the household got up in the 
middle of the night to find him fretting 
with cold in some dark corner. The 
doctor was summoned for him oftener 
than was good for the family purse 
or for him, perhaps, if we may credit 
the story of heavy dosings of those stern 
allopathic days. 

Yet he would appear not to have been 
satisfied with his heritage of ailments, 
and was ambitious for more. An epi- 
demic of measles—the black, deadly kind 
—was ravaging Hannibal, and he wanted 
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them. He wanted them very much—so 
much that when he heard of a playmate 

one of the Bowen boys—who had them, 
he ran away, and, slipping into the house, 
crept into bed with the infection. The 
success of this venture was complete. 
Some days later the Clemens family 
gathered tearfully around little Sam’s 
bed to see him die. According to his 
own after confession, this gratified him, 
and he was willing to die for the glory 
of that touching scene. However, he dis- 
appointed them, and was presently up 
and about in search of new laurels. 


At about this time it was decided 
that little Sam was now ready to go 
to school. He was about five years old, 
and a summer on his unele’s farm had 
left him wiry and lively, even if not very 
robust. His mother declared that he 
gave her more trouble than all the other 
children put together. 

“He drives me erazy with his didoes 

when he is in the house,” she used to 
say, “and when he is out of it I am ex- 
pecting every minute that some one will 
bring him home half dead.” 
Ile did, in fact, achieve the first of his 
nine narrow escapes from drowning” 
about this time, and was pulled out of 
the river one afternoon and brought home 
in a limp and unpromising condition. 
When with mullen-tea and castor-oil she 
had restored him to activity, she said: 


“ 


“T guess there wasn’t much danger. 
People born to be hanged are safe in 
water.” 

She declared she was willing to pay 
somebody to take him off her hands for 
a part of each day and try to teach him 
manners. Perhaps it may as well be said 
here that Jane Clemens was the original 
of Tom Sawyer’s Aunt Polly, and her 
portrait as presented in that book is con- 
sidered perfect. Kind-hearted; fearless; 
looking and acting ten years older than 
her age, as women did in that time; al- 
ways outspoken and sometimes severe, 
she was regarded as a “ character” by her 
friends, and beloved by them as a charita- 
ble, sympathetic woman whom it was good 
to know. Her sense of pity was abnormal. 
She refused to kill even flies, and pun- 
ished the cat for catching mice. She 
would drown the young kittens when 
necessary, but warmed the water for the 


purpose. On coming to Hannibal she 
joined the Presbyterian Church, and her 
religion was of that clean-cut, strenuous 
kind which regards as necessary institu- 
tions Hell and Satan, though she had been 
known to express pity for the latter for 
having heen obliged to surround himself 
with such poor society. Her children she 
directed with considerable firmness, and 
all were tractable and growing in grace 
except little Sam. Even baby Henry at 
two was lisping the prayers that Sam 
would iet go by default unless carefully 
guarded. His sister Pamela, who was 
eight years older and always loved him 
dearly, usually supervised these spiritual 
exercises, and, in her gentle care, earned 
immortality as the Cousin Mary of 
Tom Sawyer. Ye would say his prayers 
willingly enough when encouraged by 
Sister Pamela, but he much preferred to 
sit up in bed and tell astonishing tales 
of the day’s adventures—tales which 
made prayer seem a futile corrective, and 
caused his listeners to wonder why the 
lightning was restrained so long. They 
did not know they were glimpsing the 
first outcroppings of a genius that would 
one day amaze and entertain the nations. 
Neighbors hearing of these things (also 
certain of his narrations) remonstrated 
with Mrs. Clemens. 

“You don’t believe anything that child 
says, I hope.” 

“Oh ves, I know his average. I dis- 
count him ninety per cent. The rest is 
pure gold.” 


A certain Miss FE. Horr was selected 
to receive payment for taking charge of 
little Sam during certain hours each 
day, directing him mentally and moral- 
lv in the mean time. Her school was 
then in a log house on Main Street 
(later it was removed to Third Street), 
and was of the primitive, old-fashioned 
kind, with pupils of all ages, ranging 
in advancement from the Primer to the 
Third Reader—from the Tables to Long 
Division, with a little geography and 
grammar and a good deal of spelling. 
Long Division and the Third Reader 
completed the curriculum in that school. 
Pupils who decided to take a_ post- 
graduate course went to a Mr. Cross, 
who taught in a frame house on the hill 
facing what is now the public square. 
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Miss Horr received twenty-five cents 
a week for each pupil, and opened her 
school with prayer; after which came ‘a 
chapter of the Bible, with explanations, 
and the Rules of Conduct. Then the 
ABC elass was called, because their 
recital was a hand-to-hand struggle, re- 
quiring no preparation. 

The Rules of Conduct that first day 
interested little Sam. He ecaleulated 
how much he would need to trim-in to 
sail close to the danger-line and _ still 
avoid disaster. However, he made a mis- 
ealeulation during the forenoon and re- 
ceived warning; a second offense would 
mean punishment. He did not mean 
to be caught the second time, but he 
had not learned Miss Horr yet, and was 
presently startled by being commanded 
to go out and bring a stick for his own 
correction. 

This was certainly disturbing. It was 
sudden, and then he did not know much 
about the selection of sticks. Jane 
Clemens had usually used her hand. It 
required a second command to get him 
headed in the right direction, and he 
was a trifle dazed when he got outside. 
Vor. CXXITI.—No. 738.—102 
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He had the forests of Missouri to select 
from, but choice was difficult. Every- 
thing looked too big and competent. 
Even the smallest switch had a_ wiry, 
discouraging look. Across the way was 
a cooper-shop with a good many shavings 
outside. One had blown across and lay 
just in front of him. It was an in- 
spiration. He picked it up, and, solemn 
ly entering the school-room, meekly hand 
ed it to Miss Horr. 

Perhaps Miss Horr’s sense of humor 
prompted forgiveness, but discipline must 
be maintained. 

“Samuel Langhorne Clemens,” she 
said (he had never heard it all strung 
together in that ominous way), “I am 
ashamed of you! Jimmy Dunlap, go 
and bring in a switch for Sammy.” And 
Jimmy Dunlap went, and the switch was 
of a sort to give the little boy an im- 
mediate and permanent distaste for 
school. He informed his mother when 
he went home at noon that he did not 
eare for school; that he. had no desire 
to be a great man; that he preferred 
to be a pirate or an Indian and scalp 
or drown such people as Miss Horr. 
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Down in her heart his mother was sorry 
for him, but what she said was that she 
was glad there was somebody at last who 
could take him in hand. 

He returned to school, but he never 
learned to like it. Each morning he 
went with reluctance and remained with 
loathing—the loathing which he always 
had for anything resembling bondage 
and tyranny or even the smallest curtail- 
ment of liberty. A school was ruled with 
a rod in those days—a busy and efficient 
rod, as the Scripture recommended. 

Yet he must have learned somehow, 
for he could read presently, and was soon 
regarded as a good speller for his years. 
Ilis spelling came as a natural gift, as 
did most of his attainments, then and 
later. 

The Clemens family had made one or 
two moves since its arrival in Hannibal, 
but the identity of these temporary 
residences and the period of occupation 
of each can no longer be established. 
Mark Twain once said: 

“Tn 1843 my father caught me in a 
lie. It is not this fact that gives me 
the date, but the house we lived in. We 
were there only a year.” 

We may believe it was the active 
result of that lie that fixed his memory 
ef the place, for his father seldom pun- 
ished him. When he did, it was a 
thorough and satisfactory performance. 

It was about the period of moving into 
a newly built house (1844) that the Tom 
Sawyer days—that is to say, the boyhood 
of Samuel Clemens—may be said to have 
begun. Up to that time he was just 
little Sam, a child—wild and mis- 
chievous. often exasperating, but still a 

hild—a delicate little lad to be worried 
over, mothered, or spanked amd put to 
bed. Now, at nine, he had acquired 
health, with a sturdy ability to look out 
for himself—as boys will in a community 
like that, especially where the family is 
rather larger than the income and there 
is still a younger child to claim a mother’s 
protecting care. So “Sam,” as they now 
called him, “ grew up” at nine, and was 
full of knowledge for his years. Not 
that. he was old in spirit or manner— 
he was never that, even to his death— 
but he had learned a great number of 
things, mostly of a kind not acquired 
at school. 


It is true he was a fine speller, but 
that was a gift. Geography rather in- 
terested him, too. Mathematics were his 
bane. He refused to study, either at 
school or at home, and such reading as 
he did was confined to an old book of 
Arabian Nights tales and other stray 
volumes of a fanciful or weirdly ad 
venturous sort. His real education had 
been acquired out-of-doors, on the farm, 
among the hills around Hannibal, along 
the river, and in the street. Hannibal 
was an elemental place in those slave 
times of the early forties; its streets alone 
could furnish a liberal education, of a 
kind. 

But it was the river that meant more 
to him than all the rest. Its charm was 
permanent. It was the path of ad- 
venture—the gateway to the world. The 
river with its islands, its great, slow- 
moving rafts, its marvelous steamboats 
that were like fairy-land, its stately cur- 
rent swinging to the sea. He would sit 
by it for hours and dream. He would 
venture out on it in a_ surreptitiously 
borrowed boat when he was barely strong 
enough to lift an oar out of the water. 
He learned to know all its moods and 
phases. He felt its kinship. In some 
occult way he may have known it as 
his prototype—that resistless tide of life 
with its ever-changing sweep, its shifting 
shores, its depths, its shadows, its gor- 
geous sunset hues, its solemn and tran- 
quil entrance to the sea. 

His hunger for the life aboard the 
steamers became a passion. To be even 
the humblest employee pf one of those 
floating enchantments would be enough; 
to be an officer would be to enter heaven; 
to be a pilot was to be a god. 


“You can hardly imagine what it 
meant,” he reflected once, “to a boy in 
those days, shut in as we were, to see 
those steamboats pass up and down, and 
never to take a trip on them.” 

He had reached the mature age of 
eight when he could endure this no 
longer. One day when the big packet 
came down and stopped af Hannibal he 
slipped aboard and crept under one of 
the boats on the upper deck. Presently 
the signal-bells rang, the steamboat back- 
ed away and swung into mid-stream; he 
was really going at last. He crept from 
heneath the boat and sat looking out 
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over the water and enjoying the scenery. 
Then it began to rain—a terrific down- 
pour. He crept back under the boat, 
but his legs were outside, and one of 
the crew saw him. So he was taken 
down into the cabin, and at the next stop 
set ashore. It was the town of Louisiana, 
and there were Lampton relatives there 
who took him home. Jane Clemens de- 
elared that his father had got to take 
him in hand; which he did, doubtless 
impressing the adventure on him in the 
usual way. 

These were all educational things; then 
there was always the farm, where enter- 
tainment was no longer a matter of girl- 
plays and swings, with a colored nurse 
following about, but of manlier sports 
with his older boy cousins, who had a gun 
and went hunting with the men, for 
squirrels and partridges by day, for 
coons and possums by night. Sometimes 
the little boy followed the hunters all 
night leng and returned with them 
through the sparkling and fragrant morn- 
ing—fresh, hungry, and triumphant— 
just in time for breakfast. 

So it 1s no wonder that at nine he 
was no longer “ Little Sam,” but Sam 
Clemens, quite mature and _ self-depend- 
ent, with a wide knowledge of men and 
things and a variety of accomplishments. 

He was not a particularly attractive 
lad. He was not tall for his years, and 
his head was somewhat too large for his 
hody. He had a “great ruck” of light, 
sandy hair, which he plastered down to 
keep it from curling, blue-gray eyes, and 
rather large features. Still, he had a 
fair, delicate complexion, when it was 
not blackened by grime or tan; a gentle, 
winning manner, and a smile that, with 
his slow, measured way of speaking, made 
him a favorite with his companions. He 
did not speak much, and his mental at- 
iainments were not highly regarded; but 
for some reason, whenever he did speak, 
every playmate in hearing stopped what- 
ever he was doing and listened. Perhaps 
it would be a plan for a new game— 
or lark; perhaps it was something droll; 
perhaps it was just a commonplace re- 
mark that his peculiar drawl made amus- 
ing. Whatever it was, they considered 
it worth while. His mother always re- 
ferred to his slow fashion of speaking 
as “Sammy’s long talk.” Her own 
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speech was still more deliberate, but she 
seemed not to notice it. Henry 
much handsomer and regarded as far 
more promising—did not have it. He 
was a lovable, obedient little fellow, whom 
the mischievous Sam took delight in 
teasing. For this and other reasons 
the latter’s punishments were frequent 
enough, perhaps not always deserved. 
Sometimes he charged his mother with 
partiality. He would say: 

“Yes, no matter what it is, I am al- 
ways the one to get punished”; and his 
mother would answer: 

“Well, Sam, if you didn’t deserve it 
for that, you did for something else.” 

Henry Clemens became the Sid of 
Tom Sawyer, though Henry was in every 
way a much finer character than Sid. 
His brother Sam always loved him, and 
fought for him oftener than with him. 

The home incidents in Tom Sawyer, 
most of them, really happened. Sam 
Clemens did clod Henry for getting him 
into trouble about the colored thread 
with which he sewed his shirt when he 
eame home from swimming: he did 
inveigle a lot of boys into whitewashing 
a fence for him; he did give Pain-killer 
to Peter, the cat. There was a cholera 
seare that year, and Pain-killer was re- 
garded as a preventive. Sam had been 
ordered to take it liberally, and perhaps 
thought Peter, too, should be safeguarded. 
As for escaping punishment for his mis- 
deeds in the manner described in that book, 
this was a daily matter, and the methods 
adapted themselves to the conditions. 

In the Introduction to Tom Sawyer, 
Mark Twain confesses to the general 
truth of the history, and to the reality of 
its characters. “ Huck Finn was drawn 
from life,” he tells us. “Tom Sawyer 
also, but not from an individual—he is a 
combination of the characteristics of 
three boys whom I knew.” 

The three boys were—himself chiefly, 
and in a lesser degree John Briggs and 
Will Bowen. John Briggs was also the 
original of Joe Harper. As for Huck 
Finn, his original was Tom Blankenship, 
neither elaborated nor qualified. 

There were several of the Blanken- 
ships: there was old Ben, the father, 
who had succeeded “Gen.” Gaines as 
the Town Drunkard; young Ben, the 
eldest son—a hard case with cocrtain 
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good traits; and Huck—that is to say, 
Tom—who was just as he is described in 
Tom Sawyer: a ruin of rags, a river- 
rat, an irresponsible bit of human drift, 
kind of heart and possessing that price- 
less boon, absolute unaccountability of 
conduct to any living soul. He could 
come and go as he chose ; he never had 
to work or go to school; he could do all 
the delightful things that the other boys 
longed to do and were forbidden. He 
represented to them the very embodiment 
of liberty, and his general knowledge of 
important matters, such as fishing, hunt- 
ing, trapping, and all manner of signs 
and spells and hoodoos and incantations 
made him immensely valuable as a ccm- 
panion. The fact that his society was 
prohibited gave it a vastly added charm. 

The Blankenships picked up a pre- 
carious living fishing and hunting, and 
lived at first in a miserable house of bark, 
under a tree, but later moved into 
a pretentious building back of the new 
Clemens home on Hill Street. It was 
really an old barn of a place—poor and 
ramshackle even then; but now, more 
than sixty years later, a part of it is still 
standing. The siding of the part that 
stands is of black walnut, which must 
have been very plentiful in that long- 
ago time. Old drunken Ben Blanken- 
ship never dreamed that pieces of his 
house would be earried off as relies be- 
cause of the literary fame of his son 
Tom—a fame founded on irresponsibility 
and inconsequence. 


The boys ranged from Holliday’s Hill 
on the north to the cave on the south, and 
over the fields and through all the woods 
about. They navigated the river from 
Turtle Island to Glasseock’s Island (now 
Pearl, or Tom Sawyer’s, Island) and far 
below; they penetrated the wilderness of 
the Illinois shore. They could run like 
wild turkeys and swim like ducks; they 
could handle a boat as if born in one. 
No orchard or melon-patch was entirely 
safe from them; no dog or slave-patrol so 
vigilant that they did not sooner or later 
elude them. They borrowed boats when 
their owners were not. present. Once 
when they found this too much trouble 
they decided to own a boat, and one 
Sunday gave a certain borrowed craft 
a coat of red paint (formerly it had been 


green), and secluded it for a season up 
Bear Creek. They borrowed the paint 
also, and the brush, though they care- 
fully returned these the same evening 
about nightfall, so the painter could have 
them Monday morning. Tom Blanken- 
ship rigged up a sail for the new craft, 
and Sam Clemens named it Cecelia, 
after which they didn’t need to borrow 
boats any more, though the owner of it 
did, and he sometimes used to observe 
as he saw it pass that if it had been any 
other color but red he would have sworn 
it was his. 

Some of their expeditions were in- 
nocent enough. They often cruised up 
to Turtle Island, about two miles above 
Hannibal, and spent the day feasting. 
You could have loaded a car with turtles 
and their eggs up there, and there were 
quantities of mussels and plenty of fish. 
Fishing and swimming were their chief 
pastimes, with general marauding for 
adventure. Where the railroad bridge 
now ends, on the Missouri side, was 
their favorite swimming-hole—that and 
along Bear Creek, a secluded, limpid 
water with special interests of its own. 
Sometimes at evening they swam across 
to Glasseock’s Island—the rendezvous of 
Tom Sawyer’s “ Black Avengers” and the 
hiding-place of Huck and Nigger Jim. 
Once—though this was considerably later, 
when he was sixteen—Sam Clemens swam 
across to the Illinois side, and then 
turned and swam back again without 
landing—a distance of at least two miles, 
as he had to go. He was seized with a 
cramp on the return trip. His legs be- 
came useless, and he was obliged to make 
the remaining distance with his arms 
It was a hardy life they led, and it is 
not recorded that they ever did any 
serious damage, though they narrowly 
missed it sometimes. 

One of their Sunday pastimes was to 
climb Holliday’s Hill and roll down big 
stones, to frighten the people who were 
driving to church. Holliday’s Hill above 
the road was steep; a stone, once started, 
would go plunging and- leaping down 
and bound across the road with the 
deadly swiftness of a twelve-inch shell. 
The boys would get a stone poised, then 
wait until they saw a team approaching, 
and, calculating the distance, would give 
it a start. Dropping down behind the 
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bushes, they would watch the dramatic 
effect upon the church-goers as the great 
missile shot across the road a few yards 
before them. This was Homeric sport, 
but they carried it too far. Stones that 
had a habit of getting loose so numerous- 
ly on Sundays and so rarely on other 
days invited suspicion, and the “ Pat- 
terollers ” (River Patrol—a kind of police 
of those days) were put on the watch. 
So the boys found other diversions until 
the Patterollers did not watch any more; 
then they planned a grand coup that 
would eclipse anything before attempted 
in the stone-rolling line. 

A rock about the size of an omnibus 
was lying up there, in a good position 
to go down-hill, onee started. They de- 
cided it would be a glorious thing to see 
that great boulder go smashing down, a 
hundred yards or so in front of some un- 
suspecting and peaceful-minded church- 
goer. Quarrymen were getting out rock 
not far away, and left their picks and 
shovels over Sundays. The boys bor- 
rowed these and went to work to under- 
mine the big stone. It was a heavier job 
than they had counted on, but they 
worked faithfully Sunday after Sunday. 
If their parents had wanted them to 
work like that they would have thought 
they were being killed. 

Finally one Sunday while they were 
digging, it suddenly got loose and started 
down. They were not quite ready for 
it. Nobody was coming but an old 
colored man in a cart, so it was going 
to be wasted. It was not quite wasted, 
however. They had planned for a thrill- 
ing result, and there was thrill enough 
while it lasted. In the first place, the 
stone nearly caught Will Bowen when 
it started. John Briggs had just that 
moment quit digging and handed Will 
the pick. Will was about to step into 
the excavation when Sam Clemens, who 
was already there, leaped out with a yell; 

“ Look out, boys; she’s coming!” 

She came. The huge stone kept to the 
ground at first, then gathering a wild 
momentum it went bounding into the 
air. About half-way down the hill it 
struck a tree several inches through and 
cut it clean off. This turned its course 
a little, and the negro in the cart, who 
heard the noise, saw it come crashing in 
his direction and made a wild effort to 
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whip up his horse. It was also headed 
toward a cooper-shop across the road. 
The boys watched it with growing in- 
terest. It made longer leaps with every 
bound, and whenever it struck the frag- 
ments and dust would fly. They were 
certain it would demolish the negro and 
destroy the cooper-shop. The shop was 
empty, it being Sunday, but the rest of 
the catastrophe would invite close in- 
vestigation and results. They wanted to 
fly, but they could not move until they 
saw that rock land. It was making 
mighty leaps now, and the terrified negro 
had managed to get directly in its path. 
They stood holding their breath, their 
mouths open. Then suddenly they could 
hardly believe their eyes ; the boulder 
struck a projection a distance above the 
road, and, with a mighty bound, sailed 
clear over the negro aud his mule and 
landed in the soft dirt beyond—only a 
fragment striking the shop, damaging 
but not wrecking it. Half buried in the 
ground, that boulder lay there for nearly 
forty years; then it was blasted for mill- 
ing purposes. It was the last rock the 
boys ever rolled down. They began to sus- 
pect that the sport was not altogether ‘safe. 

Perhaps it is not adding to Mark 
Twain’s reputation to say that the boy 
Sam Clemens—a pretty small boy, a 
good dea] less than twelve at this time— 
was the leader of this unhallowed band; 
yet any other record would be less than 
historic. If the band had a leader, it 
was he. They were always ready to 
listen to him—they would even stop fish- 
ing to do that—and to follow his projects. 
They looked to him for ideas and or- 
ganization, whether the undertaking was 
to be real or make-believe. When they 
played “ Bandit” or “ Pirate” or “ Ind- 
ian,” Sam Clemens was always chief; 
when they became real raiders it is 
recorded that he was no less distin- 
guished. Like Tom Sawyer, he loved the 
glare and trappings of leadership. 

Limelight and the center of the stage 
was a passion of Sam Clemens’s boy- 
hood, a love of the spectacular that never 
wholly died. It seems almost a pity that 
in those old far-off, barefoot days he 
could not have looked down the years to 
a time when, with the world at his feet, 
venerable Oxford should clothe him in 
a searlet gown. 
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He could not by any chance have 
dreamed of that stately honor. His am- 
bitions did not lie in the direction of 
mental achievement. It is true that now 
and then, on Friday at school, he read 
compositions, one of which—a personal 
burlesque on certain older boys—tame 
near resulting in bodily damage. But 
any literary ambition he may have had 
in those days was a fleeting thing. His 
permanent dream was to be a pirate, or 
a pilot, or a bandit, or a trapper-scout— 
something gorgeous and active, where his 
word—his nod, even—constituted suf- 
ficient law. The river kept the pilot am- 
bition always fresh, and the cave sup- 
plied a background for those other 
things. 

The cave was an enduring and sub- 
stantial joy. It was a real cave, not mere- 
ly a hole, but a subterranean marvel of 
deep passages and vaulted chambers that 
led away into bluffs and far down into 
the earth’s black silences, even below the 

For Sam Clemens the 
eave had a fascination that never faded. 
Other localities and diversions might 
pall, but any mention of the cave found 
him always eager and ready for the 
three-mile walk or pull that brought them 
With its long cor- 
ridors, its roval chambers hung with 


river, some said. 


to its mystie door. 


stalactites, its remote hiding-places, its 
possibilities as the home of a gallant out- 
law band, it ¢ontained everything that a 
romantic boy could love or long for. In 
Tom Sawyer, Indian Joe dies in the 
cave. He did not die there in real life, 
but was lost there once, and was living 
on bats when they found him. He was a 
dissolute reprobate, and when, one night, 
he did die, there came up a thunder-storm 
so terrific that Sam Clemens, at home in 
bed, was certain that Satan had come in 
nerson for the half-breed’s wicked soul. 
He covered his head and said his prayers 
industriously in the fear that the Evil 
One might conclude to save another trip 
by taking him along too. 

It was at this time that an incident 
occurred which provided Mark Twain 
with that immortal episode in the story 
of Huck Finn—the sheltering of Nigger 
Jim. 

This is the real story: A slave ran 
off from Monroe County, Missouri, and 
got across the river into Illinois. Ben 


Blankenship used to fish and hunt over 
there in the swamps, and one day found 
him. It was considered a most worthy 
act in those days to return a runaway 
slave—in fact, it was a crime not to do 
it. Besides, there was for this one a 
reward of fifty dollars—a fortune to 
ragged, outcast Ben Blankenship. That 
money and the honor he could acquire 
must have been tempting to the waif, 
but it did not outweigh his human sym- 
pathy. Instead of giving him up and 
claiming the reward, Ben kept the run- 
away over there in the marshes all sum- 
mer. The negro would fish, and Ben 
would carry him scraps of other food. 
Then by and by it leaked out. Some 
wood-choppers went on a hunt for the 
fugitive, and chased him to what was 
called “ Bird Slough.” There, trying to 
cross a drift, he was drowned. 

There was a gruesome sequel to this 
incident. Some days following the 
drowning of the runaway, Sam Clemens, 
John Briggs, and the Bowen boys went 
to the spot and were pushing the drift 
about, when suddenly the negro rose be- 
fore them, straight and terrible, about 
half his length out of the water. He had 
gone down feet foremost, and the loosen- 
ed drift had released him. The boys did 
not stop to investigate. They thought 
he was after them, and flew in wild terror, 
never stopping until they reached hu- 
man habitation. 

How many gruesome experiences there 
appear to have been in those early days! 
In the Innocents Abroad Mark Twain 
tells of the murdered man he saw one 
night in his father’s office. The man’s 
name was McFarlane. He had _ been 
stabbed that day in the old Hudson- 
McFarlane feud and carried in there to 
die. Sam Clemens with John Briggs had 
run away from school and had been sky- 
larking ell that day, and knew nothing 
of the affair. It was decided that his 
father’s office was safer for him than to 
face his mother, who was probably sit- 
ting up, waiting. He tells how he lay 
on the lounge, and how a shape on the 
floor gradually resolved itself into the 
outlines of a man; how a square of moon- 
light from the window approached it and 
graduaily revealed the dead face and the 
ghastly stabbed breast. 

“T went out of there,” he says. “I 
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do not say that I went away in any sort 
of a hurry, but I simply went; that is 
sufficient. I went out of the window 
and I earried the sash along with me. I 
did not need the sash, but it was handier 
to take it than to leave it, and so I took 
it. I was not seared, but I was con- 
siderably agitated.” 

Ile was not yet twelve, for his father 
was no longer alive when the boy reached 
that age. Certainly these were disturb- 
ing, haunting things. Then there was 
the ease of the drunken tramp in the 
calaboose to whom the boys kind-hearted- 
ly enough carried food and _ tobacco. 
Sam Clemens spent some of his precious 
money to buy the tramp a box of lucifer 
matches. The tramp set himself afire 
with the matches and burned down the 
calaboose, himself in it. For weeks the 
boy was tortured, awake and in his 
dreams, by the thought that if he had 
not earried the man the matches the 
tragedy could not have happened. Re- 
morse was Samuel Clemens’s surest pun- 
ishment. To his last days on earth he 
never escaped its pangs. 


This house (on the right) recently presented to the 
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preserved as a Mark Twain memorial 


city, will be 1 


What a number of things crowded 
themselves into a few brief years! It is 
not easy to curtail these boyhood ad- 
ventures of Sam Clemens and his seape- 
grace friends, but one might go on in- 
definitely with their mad doings. They 
were an unpromising lot. Ministers and 
other sober-minded citizens freely proph- 
esied sudden and violent. ends for them, 
and considered them hardly worth pray- 
ing for. They must have proven a dis- 
appointing lot to those prophets. The 
Bowen boys became fine river pilots; 
Will Pitts was in due time a leading 
merchant and bank director; John Briggs 
grew into a well-to-do and highly respect- 
ed farmer; even Huck Finn—that is to 
say, Tom Blankenship—is reputed to have 
ranked as an honored citizen and justice 
of the peace in a Western town. But in 
those days they were a riotous, fun- 
loving band, with little respect for order. 
Jane Clemens used to say: 

“Sam isn’t really bad. He’s only mis- 
chievous.” 
later, they were chaffing each other, as 
they were always doing when they met, 


3ut when, some forty years 
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and he playfully claimed to have been 
the model boy, she said: 

“Well, if you were a model boy, I’d 
like to know what the rest were.” 


His associations were not all of that 
lawless breed. At his school (he had 
sampled several places of learning, and 
was now at Mr. Cross’s on the Square) 
were a number of less adventurous, even 
if not intrinsically better playmates. 

Furthermore, there were a good many 
girls. Tom Sawyer had an impression- 
able heart, and Sam Clemens no less so. 
There was Laura Hawkins and Artemisia 
Briggs and Jennie Brady; also Mary 
Miller, who was nearly twice his age and 
gave him his first broken heart. 

“T believe I was as miserable as a 
grown man eould be,” he said once, re- 
membering. 

Tom Sawyer had heart-sorrows, too, 
and we may imagine that his emotions 
at such times were the emotions of Sam 
Clemens, say, at the age of ten. 

But we are wandering away from his 
school-days. They were brief enough 
and came rapidly to an end. They will 
not hold us long. Undoubtedly Tom 
Sawyer’s reluctance for school and his 
excuses for staying at home—usually 
some pretended illness—have ample foun- 
dation in the boyhood of Sam Clemens. 
His mother punished him and pleaded 
with him alternately. He detested school 
as he detested nothing else on earth, even 
going to church. “Church ain’t worth 
shucks,” said Tom Sawyer, but it was 
better than school. 

As already noted, the school of Mr. 
Cross stood in or near what is now the 
Square in Hannibal. The Square was 
only a grove then, grown up with plum, 
hazel, and vine—a rare place for chil- 
dren. At recess and the noon hour the 
children climbed trees, gathered flow- 
ers, and swung in grape-vine swings. 
There was a spelling-bee every Friday 
afternoon, for Sam the only endurable 
event of the school exercises. He could 
hold the floor at spelling—longer than 
Buck Brown. This was spectacular and 
showy; it invited compliments even 
from Mr. Cross, whose name must have 
been handed down by angels, it fitted 
him so well. One day Sam Clemens 
wrote on his slate: 


“Cross by name and cross by nature— 
Cross jumped over an Irish potato.” 


He showed this to John Briggs, who 
considered it a stroke of genius. He 
urged the author of it to write it on the 
board at noon, but the poet’s ambition 
did not go so far. 

“Oh, pshaw!” said John. “I wouldn’t 
be afraid to do it.” 

“T dare you to do it,” said Sam. 

John Briggs never took a dare, and 
at noon when Mr. Cross was at home at 
dinner he wrote flamingly the descriptive 
couplet. When the teacher returned and 
“books” were called he looked steadily 
at John Briggs. He recognized the pen- 
manship. 

“Did you do that?” he asked, omi- 
nously. 

It was a time for truth. 

“Yes, sir,” said John. 

“Come here!” and John came, and 
paid for his exploitation of genius 
heavily. Sam Clemens expected that the 
next cal’ would be for the “ author,” but 
for some reason the investigation ended 
there. It was unusual for him to escape. 
His back generally kept fairly warm 
from one “ frailing” to the next. 

His rewards were not all of a punitive 
nature. There were two medals in the 
school, one for spelling, the other for 
amiability. They were awarded once a 
week, and the holders wore them about 
the neck conspicuously, and were envied 
accordingly. John Robards wore almost 
continuously the medal for amiability, 
while Sam Clemens had a mortgage on 
the medal for spelling. Sometimes they 
traded, to see how it would seem, but the 
master discouraged this practice by taking 
the medals away from them for the re- 
mainder of the week. Once Sam Clemens 
lost the medal by leaving the first “r” out 
of February. He could have spelled it 
backward if necessary, but Laura Haw- 
kins was the only one on the floor against 
him, and he was a gallant boy. 

The picture of that school as presented 
in the book written thirty years later is 
faithful, we may believe, and the central 
figure is a_tender- hearted, romantic, 
devil-may-care lad, loathing application 
and longing only for freedom. It was a 
boon which would come to him sooner 
even than he had dreamed. 
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ONTOFACINI was the magician of Florence. 
This is a story of how he enchanted a pitcher. 
It may amuse you. 


In times long past there was in the village of Refridi 
a very beautiful girl named Serafina Piccolomini. She 
was not only beautiful, but modest, and kind to every 
one to whom she spoke. 

She lived alone with her mother in a pleasant little 
cottage on the outskirts of the village. Signora Pic- 
colomini, her mother, was a cheerful, busy, chirping, 
gossiping woman, with a face somewhat like Serafina’s, 
but of a round and buxom figure. She was as shallow 
as a saucer and as gay as a blackbird. 

The Pieccolominis wove and bleached linen cloth, and 
they were said to do the best bleaching in that part of 
the country. 





It was a very pretty sight on a spring day, when the 
sun shone strong and bright, when the sky was deep and 
blue, when the white clouds moved across the heavens 
like lambkins in a wide field—it was a very pretty sight 
to see the yards of linen cloth stretched across the green 
meadows under the blossoming fruit-trees, resembling 
the whiteness of snow in the warm, yellow light. And 
it was a very pretty sight to see Serafina moving about 
among these brilliant squares, her sleeves tucked up 
over her dimpled arms (which were as brown as a filbert), 
a gay handkerchief over her head, her bodice tightly 
laced, showing well her trim figure, and her petticoat 
of brightly figured woolen cloth tucked up to show her 
round ankles, and making a gay spot against the white 
background. 

Serafina had many lovers, and could have had many 
more if she had snapped her fingers for them. But she 
did not seek any lover at all, for she was very modest. 

Besides, she had aplenty without going out of the way for more. 

There were two men of the village of whom you must know. One was Nicolo 
Bianci, who was the tallow-chandler; the other was Stefano Collachi, a well-to-do 
peasant farmer. 

Nicolo Bianci made tallow candles mixed with beeswax for the chapels, and 
he got a good price for them, so that he was as well off in the world as a tallow- 
chandler could be. 
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He was a widower (for God had taken 
his first wife, who had had no children), 
and he was old enough to be Serafina’s 
father. He had many gray hairs upon 
his head, and, though his beard was jet 
black, yet the white hairs at the top of 
his head ran down from his temples and 
mixed with the darker hairs below, so 
that his head resembled the mountains in 
the late autumn, when the 
snow creeps down from the 
tops of the hills into the 
lowlands. When he wore 
his hat, he looked like a 
young man for his years; 
when he took off his hat, 
you saw that he was old 
enough to be Serafina’s 
father. His body, though 
pot - bellied, was thin, and 
his legs were still thinner; 
for though he wore very 
loose, baggy breeches, yet 
his shanks peeped out from 
below them, and even the 
thick, purple woolen stock- 
ings which he wore could 
not make them appear other- 
wise than as the legs of the 
Pantaloon in the play. 

Stefano Collachi was of 
a very different sort from 
this. He lived near-by the 
village, on the side of the 
hill where the vines and the 
olive-trees were scattered all 
over it until they stood at 
the top against the sky. He 
also was in good cirecum- 





kind to him, as she was to every one, but 
she did not welcome his attentions. But 
still Nicolo Bianei haunted her footsteps, 
for a widower is like a hungry dog; he 
knows what he wants, and he will seek it 
no matter what words may be said to him. 

You would have thought Nicolo’s heart 
was dry, but if it was, it became as 
juicy as an orange when he looked into 
Serafina’s eyes and _ con- 
sidered the smoothness of 
her beautiful face and the 
sharp crease where her soft 
throat joined her round 
neck. For that crease of 
her throat and neck was a 
place for love to lie in, and 
love did lie there. 

How different Stefano 
Collachi was from Nicolo! 
For if Nicolo was gracious 
and polite, Stefano was dis- 
agreeable and ill-natured. 
He was the only young man 
in the village who did not 
smile when Serafina looked 
toward him. When their 
eyes met, his face would 
grow brooding as with 
thoughts. Serafina felt that 
he hated her, and her gentle 
heart was sorry for him, 
and still more sorry for her- 
self. 

Whenever he would see 
Serafina and Nicolo  to- 
gether, he would frown with 
his black eyes until his face 
resembled a storm - cloud 


stances, for he hired two MONTOFACINI, THE with thunder and lightning 
: . MAGIC . ‘ 
men to work for him; he MAGICIAN in it. Or when he and 


owned the house in which 

he lived, besides several cows, three 
horses, and two mules. He was a large, 
robust yvoung man of about twenty-five 
years old. He had a springing walk, 
and a face as fresh as a ripe apple. His 
hair was black as jet, and curled all over 
his head, and he had a thin, curly beard, 
black in color but of light texture, and 
a mustache to match it. When he laughed 
or talked his teeth shone white like pearls, 
for he had fine, even teeth. 

Nicolo Bianci loved Serafina as well 
as he could. For if God had taken his 
first wife away from him in times past, 
now he wanted another. Serafina was 


Serafina were at a village 
dance, he would not ask her to dance 
with him, but would leave her for 
some other girl with whom he would 
step it. Or when at church on Sunday 
(for he was a good Catholic and went to 
church every Sunday), he would not 
glance at her, but would gaze straight at 
the priest. And after church it was not 
she with whom he would walk home, but 
perhaps some other girl to whom he would 
talk, laughing with a bright glancing of 
his white teeth. 

All this made Serafina very angry. 
She would bite her lips, and her eyes 
would grow bright. For Stefano’s stub- 
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bornness and cruelty were very hard for 
her to bear, and she hated his ill-humors. 

Such were these people, Serafina, 
Nicolo, and Stefano, with whom this story 
has to deal. 


In those days there was in Florence a 
very powerful magician, named Monto- 
facini. He was a tall, austere man, with 
a gloomy face and white 
hair and beard. He dressed 
always in black velvet, and 
on his head he wore a tall, 
black velvet cap, trimmed 
with fur. About his middle 
was a crimson girdle with 
gold tassels, and he carried 
in his hand, when he was in 
the street, a long, black 
staff of ebony with an 
ivory handle. Everybody 
was afraid of him, for they 
would draw aside from him 
when they met him, and 
would bow low to him as 
they passed. 

Montofacini’s knowledge 
was as deep as a well, and 
as dark, for the matter of 
that. Sometimes he would 
use his knowledge of magic 
to do a kind deed, but then 
again he would use it to do 
some sort of mischief. For 
he would occasionally play 
with his wisdom and knowl- 


edge as a child would play Tue Su 


with a brightly colored ball. 

There was to be a fair 
at Refridi, and you shall hear what came 
of it. 

There was in the Via della Vigna 
Nuova a seller of crockery-ware who was 
of a mind to do a bit of business at that 
time; for, as the saying is, “ When apples 
are dropping, one should be in the or- 
chard.” 

Montofacini was at this man’s shop, 
and he said to him, “ Why are you pack- 
ing your china, and whither do you take 
it ?” 

The shopman said, “ Signore, I take 
it to the fair at Refridi.” 

Montofacini said, “ Which is the pret- 
tiest piece you have?” 

The shopman said, “This,” and he 
showed him a painted pitcher. 
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PITCHER 


The pitcher was painted with red and 
blue and yellow enamel paint, and it had 
a gold rim around the top. The picture 
on the front of the pitcher represented a 
shepherdess with a crook in her hand. 
She was leaning against a bank of grass, 
and a stream flowed at her feet. On the 
meadow around her, little sheep were 
feeding very prettily. 

Montofacini thought to 
himself, “ Some one who is 
in love with a country girl 
will want to buy this pitcher 
for her. When he gives it 
to her, his love shall go easily 
with him. For I will put a 
charm on the pitcher that 
as long as it lasts unbroken, 
that long shall she do what- 
ever he asks of her.” 

He said to the shopkeeper, 
“Tet me take this pitcher 
home with me for to-night.” 
The shopkeeper said, “ Si- 
gnore, take it, I pray you.” 
For you must know that 
Montofacini was a_ great 
man in Florence, and that 
what he said went current 
with people like a_ silver 
penny. For not only was he 
wise beyond wisdom in his 
knowledge of magic, but he 
was in great favor and high 
in honor with the Grand 
Duke. So the shopkeeper 
— said, “ Take it, I pray you.” 

So Montofacini took the 
pitcher home with him, and 
put it upon a shelf in his study. God 
knows what he did with it, for I ecan- 
not tell you. But this I know: he set 
the most powerful magic to bind it, so 
that it was wrapped all about with that 
magic as though it were a piece of soft 
cloth. For it was bewitched within and 
without. You could not break it except 
in one way, and that way you shall pres- 
ently hear. And to whomsoever it was 
given, if it were a woman, she would do 
whatever the man who gave it to her 
should ask her to do. 

The very next morning Montofacini 
took the pitcher back to the vender and 
said to him: “Here is your pitcher. 
Take it to the fair and sell it for a lira. 
And see that you sell it to a young man 
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and not to a girl. And sell it to a man 
who will give it to the prettiest girl in 
Refridi.” 

“Very well,” said the vender of the 
china, “I will try to do so.” 

And that is how the painted pitcher 
came into the story that bears its name. 


So came the festa and the fair at 
Refridi. 

You do not see such fairs nowadays 
as there were in those times. For now- 
adays the men are clad in black coats 
and trousers and wear a hard hat with 
a round top, and the women wear sober 
skirts and dark waists. Then, however, 
it was all gay with colors. The men 
wore bright rings in their ears. They 
were clad in crimson vests with brass 
buttons. They wore loose trousers of blue 
or green or brown or yellow cloth, with 
fifty buttons at least down the sides; and 
the buttons twinkled like so many eyes. 
They wore ribbed stockings of bright 
colors and brown shoes. Some of the 
men wore short cloaks of red or blue 
cloth, and soft hats set gayly upon one 
side of their heads. 

As for the girls, they were gay in 
proportion. For if the men wore bright- 
colored clothes and ear-rings, you may 
depend upon it that women were their 
match for dress, and that they passed 
them in gay clothes, bright colors, and 
twinkling ornaments. 

Of course, Serafina was there, dressed 
in her best, and Nicolo was there in at- 
tendance upon her. Stefano was there 
also, but, as usual, he did not look at her, 
but was sullen and lowering. 

Now there was a bear-ward at the fair 
with a tame bear, and with the bear-ward 
was a man who played the bagpipe. The 
bear-ward carried a elub, and when the 
man would play upon the bagpipe the 
ward would raise the club and the bear 
would stand upon its hind-legs and dance. 
Serafina and Nicolo stood in the circle 
that was around the bear, and Stefano 
was there also. Nicolo stood close be- 
hind Serafina, and Stefano was not far 
away. She laughed very merrily at the 
antics of the bear, and her laugh sounded 
like the ringing of bright silver pieces of 
money. Nicolo laughed too, because she 
laughed. 

Stefano was laughing also. But he 


heard Serafina laugh. He looked side- 
ways at her, and, when he saw her there 
with Nicolo, he ceased laughing and 
frowned. After that he moved away to 
another place. This was very unkind. 
It grieved Seratina so that she turned 
away. She bit her lip, for she was very 
angry with Stefano. 

And now what ailed Serafina? She 
who was, as a rule, so gentle and kind to 
every one, was now moody and silent. 
Her face no longer dimpled with the 
smiles that used to come upon it. She 
was cross and petulant. When Nicolo 
spoke to her she snubbed him over her 
shoulder and walked on before him, so 
that the poor, good man hung his head 
as though he had stolen a calf. 

So Serafina went to the crockery booth, 
and Nicolo trailed along behind her. It 
was not that she cared for the crockery, 
but it gave her something to do, and may- 
be there would be no one to talk to there. 
But Nicolo was there, and he talked to 
her even though she gave him very short 
answers. Was she cross with him? No, 
she was not. She must be cross, for she 
was not like herself. No, she was not 
cross. Was she tired, then? No, she was 
not tired, either. What was the matter 
with her? Nothing was the matter. 

Serafina took up a pitcher and looked 
long and earnestly at the shepherdess 
painted upon it. It seemed to her that 
it was an exceedingly pretty pitcher, and 
she longed for it. She asked how much 
it was. It was one lira. She sighed, 
with her head to one side. If it was 
less than that, she might buy it; she 
could not pay a lira for it. 

“Well,” said the merchant, “it is not 
for you, anyhow. It is for a man to buy, 
and not for a girl. As for one lira, that 
is the price, no more, no less.” 

“To you like the pitcher, Serafina?” 
said Nicolo. 

“Yes,” said Serafina, “I like it very 
much indeed.” 

“ Shall I—shall I buy it for you?” said 
he, hesitatingly. 

“No,” said Serafina, “you shall not 
buy it. I will not have it. It costs too 
much—it is too much for you to spend 
for a pitcher to give to me.” 

“Well,” said Nicolo, “it is a great 
price, to be sure; but if you like this 
pitcher I will buy it for you.” And he 














THE BEAR 


thrust his hand 
in his pocket and 
began jingling his 
money. 
ol) Pla said 
Serafina, “you 
shall not buy it. Come away with me.” 
She took him by the arm and led him 
away. He still kept his hand in his 
pocket, and he looked back at the booth, 
but Serafina led him quite away from 
the place. 

‘I wish you 
pitcher,” said he. 

“T will not,” said she. 

That was the pitcher upon which 
Montcfacini had set his spell. No one 
knew that the spell was upon it, or many, 
doubtless, would have been glad to buy it. 

Stefano chanced to be near-by at the 
time. He laughed. That showed his ill- 
nature, for he saw that Serafina was dis- 
appointed, even though she said that 
Nicolo should not buy the pitcher. 


would let me buy the 


morning when Serafina 
looked out of the window, there 
something there. It was the pitcher that 
she had seen yesterday at the fair, and 
in it was a beautiful bouquet of flowers. 
The sun shone upon the pitcher, so that 
it winked and twinkled as though it 
laughéd to itself. 

Upon the handle of the pitcher was a 
eard, and on the ecard was written: 


The next 
was 


For the beautiful Serafina. 


Serafina clasped her hands under her 


soft. warm chin. “ Nicolo Bianci must 
have bought the pitcher for me, after 
all,” she said. “ How kind of him!” And 


WOULD 


STAND UPON ITS HIND-LEGS AND DANCE 


he had gathered a bouquet of beautiful 
flowers also. Yes, there they were, each 
group of flowers tied to a twig with a 
strand of thread, as the country people 
tie them. How kind of him! She felt 
more tender to him she had 
ever done in her life. For the moment 
she forgot his gray hairs, his thin face 
with its large ears and its pointed nose, 
red at the tip. She thought only how 
kind he was. Dear Nicolo! And so kind 
and fatherly to her, too. How different 
he was from that sullen and ill-natured 
Stefano! 

She brought the pitcher into the. house. 
Yes; it beautiful. She put 
fresh water to the flowers and set it on 
the shelf. 

That evening Nicolo came to the cot- 
“ Nicolo,” Serafina, 
should not have bought the pitcher.” 

“Piteher! What pitcher?” said he. 
For he had now forgotten all about the 
pitcher at the fair. 

“The pitcher we yesterday 
gether at the fair,” said Serafina. 
bought it for me, after all, and 
bouquet of flowers in it also.” 

Then Nicolo remembered the pitcher. 
His brain began to work very briskly, 
like Babbo Casini’s mill, and it ground 
good grist also. Some one had given the 
pitcher to Serafina. Why should he not 
pretend that he had bought the pitcher 
for her himself? Why not? “ Serafina,” 
he said, “you are a good girl, and you 
are a thrifty girl also, for you would not 
let me spend my money for the pitcher 
yesterday when you were with me. Well, 
now the pitcher is yours. I will give it 
to you.” 


“ And 


now than 


was very 


tage. said 


“ you 


saw to- 
“You 


set a 


I take it, Nicolo,” said she, 
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“though I had not intended to yesterday. 
And I shall keep it always, as a memory 
of your kindness to me.” 

It was a very powerful spell that Monto- 
facini had put upon the pitcher. For 
though Nicolo had not bought the pitcher 
for her, yet he had given it to her. So 
the magic began to work, and she thought 
nothing of his gray hairs, his big ears, 
and his red nose. She only thought of 
how good and kind he was. 

That evening he went to Signora Pic- 
colomini. He said to her: “ You know 
that I do a good business hereabouts, and 
that I am rich. Do you also know that 
I love Serafina with my whole heart ?” 

“Well, Nicolo Bianci,” said she, “I 
thought as much. When you see so much 
smoke over the ground, you know that 
there is a fire in the grass. I dare say 
you do not come here so often for the 
sake of a walk in the evenings, and I 
dare say you do not talk over the gate 
to Serafina for the sake of hearing your- 
self speak. But remember, Nicolo Bianci, 


you are old enough to be the child’s 
father.” 

“Ah, well, that is true,” said Nicolo, 
“but you know, signora, that the old bull 
likes the fresh grass, and as a man’s 
teeth grow old he waxes fond of tender 
chicken.” 

“Well, that is true,” said she, “and 
an old man gilded is better than a young 
man with nothing. So much for your 
being rich. Ask Serafina if she will have 
you for a husband, and if she says yes, 
I will not say no. For it is better any 
day to have money in the purse than 
fish in the basket. If saying ‘Gee’ will 
urge a willing horse, I will not say 
‘Via’ when he has a high hill to climb. 
Serafina has a will of her own. Take 
care what you say to her, or she will 
upset the churn before you have your 
butter.” 

“Signora,” said the good Nicolo, “I 
will be careful in speaking to her, for 
I have no notion to be hasty and so to 
catch my own nose in a trap. Meanwhile, 
do you speak me well to her.” 

“That 1 will,” said Serafina’s mother, 
“and if soft words will dress the egg, 
yours shall have plenty of butter to it.” 

So that evening Signora Piecolomini 
spoke to Serafina about Nicolo Bianci. 
“Serafina,” she said, “tell me _ truly, 
what do you think of Nicolo Bianci?” 

“T think,” said Serafina, “that for one 
who is so very old he is a good, kind 
gentleman. Do not-I see that he treats 
me with his best and kindest regards as 
though I were his own daughter? Some- 
times I almost love him for it.” 

“Stuff and nonsense, Serafina!” said 
Signora Piccolomini; “‘ daughter’ is a 
very good word, but do not you mistake 
a mouse for a mole. You do not go into 
a blackberry patch for red_ herrings. 
Nicolo Bianci is hunting for a wife, and 
not for a daughter. If he were hunting 
for a daughter, he would maybe talk to 
me over the garden gate instead of you.” 

Serafina pouted with her red lips. 

Now here was a pretty mess. Some 
one else had bought the pitcher for 
Serafina, but Nicolo Bianci had given it 
to her. To whom should the magic of 
the pitcher belong? 

Two evenings after this, Nicolo Bianci 
asked Serafina to be his wife. She did 
not sav no to him; but as he was not the 
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one who had bought the pitcher she did 
not say yes, either. Instead, she said to 
Nicolo: “I do not want to say now. Let 
me have two weeks to think it over, and 
then I will give you my answer.” 

“Two weeks is a long while,” said 
Nicolo. 

‘IT think it is a short time,” said 
Serafina. That night she cried after she 
had gone to her bed. 

It was a pity that Nicolo had not 
bought the pitcher for her; she might 
not then have put him off for two weeks. 

But who ean tell that? Montofacini’s 
magic was a wonderful thing, but a girl’s 
heart is still more wonderful. So from 
the very day that the pitcher came into 
the house, trouble came also along with it. 

The life of any one is, as it were, made 
of a cloth that is woven of white threads 
and black threads. The black threads 
are trouble, and the white threads are 
happiness. If you pick out the black 
threads, the white threads will fall apart. 
They must both stay, for they are woven 
together. 

So it was that when Montofacini over- 
laid the pitcher with his charms, he could 
not separate the black threads from the 
white threads: there remained just as 
many of the one as of the other in the 
woof. For if happiness came into the 
house with the pitcher, so did mis- 
fortune come there also. 

Listen to this. 

It was the day after Nicolo had given 
the pitcher to Serafina. She had taken 
it to the well that morning and had filled 
it with water; now it was standing upon 
the window-ledge, where the sunlight 
shone upon it and made it twinkle like 
a star. Cassacinci, the linen merchant, 
was there, with his lean horse and his 
dog. The horse had a backbone like a 
rough mountain, and his knees were bent 
like a crooked olive-tree. He was white, 
of course, and his eyes looked blind, but 
were not. 

Cassacineci was purchasing a_ great 
bundle of linen, and it was now tied up 
into a bundle and strapped upon the 
horse’s back. He also was sitting upon 
the horse, with his purse in his hand, 
and was talking to the Widow Piccolo- 
mini about this or that of gossip. His 
dog was asleep below the window-ledge, 
for he had no interest in gossip? Serafina 
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was leaning from the window listening 
to what was being said. Her elbow jogged 
the pitcher. It rocked violently. She 
stretched out her hand to catch it. It 
was too late. She gave a shriek. It fell 
from the windew. “ My pitcher!” she 
eried, “my pitcher! It is broken!” 

But it was not broken. Montofacini 
had seen to that. It fell upon the dog, 
and the water in it was spilled over him; 
but the pitcher was not cracked or 
harmed in any way, 
saving that there 
was a sharp chip 
broken from the 
brim, where it was 
gilt. The charm on 
the pitcher kept it 
from being broken. 

But when it fell 
on him, the poor 
dog did not know 
what had happened. 
Something had 
struck him a violent 
blow on the ribs, 
and there was a puddle of 
water all over him. It 
seemed to him that it was 
a deluge, and that he 
was in danger of being 
drowned. Ile awoke with 
a shrill yelp and rushed 
out into the road. He 
did not see where he was 
going. He ran, still yelp- 
ing with terror, between 
the horse’s legs—first be- 
tween his hind-legs, then 
between his fore-legs. 

The horse was asleep. 


. 





SERAFINA WAS LEANING FROM THE WINDOW 
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CASSACINC! AND THE RUNAWAY HORSE 


He was awakened by the thump of the 
pitcher as it fell on the dog; then he heard 
the yelping of the dog, and something 
rushed out between his legs and from be- 
neath his body. He did not know what 
it was. He was very frightened. He 
leaped sideways with all four feet at once, 
and Cassacinci was taken unawares. He 
dropped his purse and grasped the horse 
with both hands by the mane. This 
frightened the horse still more, and im- 
mediately he ran away, with the linen 
merchant clinging to him. Cassacinci 
held his place for a little while, but not 
for long. At the turn of the road he fell 
off into the dirt, and lady there, groan- 
ing dolorously. The horse ran a little 
farther and then he swerved again. He 
missed his footing and fell into the ditch, 
with the bundle of linen into the mud. 
The mud held him fast, so that the horse’s 
four legs kicked in the air, as though 
he were running a race in the sky, for he 
could not get up because of the bundle 
and the mud. 

This is what the pitcher began by do- 
ing, and it was a great misfortune, for 
the linen was spoiled by the mud, so that 
Signora Piccolomini got nothing for it; 
the merchant was bruised by the fall; 
the horse was lamed, and the dog was so 
terrified that the white patches on his 
back were increased in size, it was said, 
from that day forward. 

This was the first of the ill-lucks that 
the pitcher brought with it, but there 
were others to follow after it. Three days 
after it had made the horse and the dog 
of Cassacinci run away in that manner, 


it fell upon Serafina and cut her head 
with the sharp edge from which the sliver 
was broken, so that the blood ran in 
streams. This was how it was: Serafina 
had put it upon an upper shelf of the 
cupboard. She forget it was there, and 
she went to get a basket of wool from 
the same place. A strand of wool had 
been wrapped around the pitcher, so that 
when Serafina dragged the basket she 
dragged the pitcher also. Down it fell 
from the shelf, and upon Serafina’s head. 
Was the pitcher broken? No, but her 
head was. For the edge of the pitcher 
cut a great gash beneath her hair, so that 
the blood ran down her face in streams. 
It ran over her chemise, and that was 
spoiled, for they could not wash the blood 
stain out of the garment, and could never 
bleach it white again. 

Then again the worst thing of all hap- 
pened. Serafina had left the pitcher 
standing near the top step of the stair- 
way. The Widow Piccolomini was bring- 
ing down a great roll of linen. She 
knew the stairs, but the bundle of linen 
hid other things from her sight. The 
pitcher was there. She tripped over it, 
and down she went, klitter-klatter, from 
the top of the stairs to the bottom. She 
broke her arm in the fall, so that the 
physician had to come and set it and 
bind it with splints. 

“Tt is all the pitcher’s fault,” said 
Serafina, weeping. “Had Nicolo not 
given it to me I would smash it on 
the pavement. But no; how could a 
poor, dumb pitcher do such damage 
as this? I will not smash it!” So 
she kept the pitcher, and continued to 
carry it every morning to the well for 
water. 
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Now a strange thing befell. One day 
(and it happened soon after this) there 
was a bouquet of flowers left on the stone 
coping of the well. The flowers were very 
fresh. They were tied to long twigs, and 
were twisted about the twig and bound with 
pack-thread, just as the flowers that came 
in the pitcher were tied. On each bouquet 
was a paper, and on the paper was written 
the words, “ For the beautiful Serafina.” 
Now the writing was the same as that 
upon the pitcher, so that Serafina sup- 
posed that this bouquet was from Nicolo. 

Serafina took up the bouquet and 
smelt of it. It was very sweet. Yes, 
Nicolo had sent it, for no one else loved 
her as he did. Her heart grew very soft 
and tender toward him, and she smelt 
of the bouquet again. 

After that, every morning that she 
came to the well for water, there was a 
bouquet ready and waiting for her—al- 
wavs fresh, always beautiful, always fra- 
grant. 

She set herself to watch Nicolo bring 
her such beautiful flowers, but never 
could she eateh him at it. 

One evening when Nicolo was leaning 
on the garden gate, she said to him, arch- 
ly, “Do you like flowers ?” 

‘I love them,” said he, with unction. 
If Serafina had asked him if he liked 
onions or green gooseberries, he would 
have said yes in just the same unctuous 
manner. 

She laughed. “Do you like them in 
a bouquet,” she said, “or do you like 
them growing in the fields?” 

Nicolo did not know exactly how to 
answer this question, for he did not know 
any more than the calf in the meadow 
what Serafina was talking about. “I 
like them in the fields,” said he. “TI like 
to see them toss their pretty heads when 
they bow to the wind.” 

Serafina put her hand on his sleeve, 
and the thrills ran up and down his lean 
old arm and all over his body, as though 
trickling water were being poured upon 
him. “But do you never make them 
into a bouquet ?” 

“Yes,” said he—“ ves, I often do.” 

‘IT was sure of it,” said she. “ You 
are very kind to me,” she added. 

Nicolo did not know what she meant, 
but he sighed deeply and from the bot- 
tom of his soul. “Serafina,” said he, 
Vot. CXXIIT.—No. 738.—104 
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‘will you not say yes to me now, instead 
of waiting until next week ?”’ 

“Oh,” she said, hastily, “ I cannot say 
yes to you just yet. Let me wait until 
1 am sure of myself.” Then he sighed 
ugain, 

On his way home that evening he 
thought of what she had said about the 
flowers. Somebody had given flowers to 
her. Maybe it was the man who had 
hought the pitcher for her. He deter- 
mined that he would spy this out for 
himself. 

Now it came one morning that when 
Seratina went to the well earlier than 
she was wont to do (it was the mowing 
season), she saw a man who was asleep 
at that place. He was seated upon the 
soft, warm grass, and was leaning against 
the well. Who could it be?” 

She came close to him on tiptoe. She 
looked at him and saw his face. It was 
Stefano. “ That dreadful man,” said she; 
‘what does he do here?” 

Then she saw that there was a bouquet 
of flowers in his hand. It was her 
bouquet! She recognized the bunch as 
one similar to those that had been left 
upon the well-coping of late. “ He has 
my bouquet!” she eried. “ The wretch!” 
And she stamped her little foot upon the 
ground, 

Stefano heard the sound of the stamp. 
Ile opened his eyes lazily and looked at 
her. For a moment it was as though 
he did not know her; then he did know 
her, and sprang to his feet. She was 
almost very angry with him, but his hat 
lay upon the grass, and the sun shone 
down upon his black, curling hair and 
his brown face. He was very beautiful. 
So she felt sorry for him and not angry, 
even though he had taken her bunch of 
flowers. 

Now neither Serafina nor Stefano 
knew that Nicolo was hiding behind the 
bushes close to the well, and was spying 
upon them. But Nicolo was there, for 
he wanted to see who gave the bouquets 
to Serafina 

“Why were you asleep here?’ said 
Serafina. 

“Yesterday,” . said Stefano, “I was 
mowing. I was tired and was sleepy, 
so when I rested here I went to sleep.” 
Where were now his angry looks and his 
sullen face? He was strangely altered; 
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they were gone. He did not dare to look 
up; he looked down at the bouquet which 
he held, and which he turned over and 
over in his hand. She set down the 
pitcher upon the high well-curb and set 
her arms akimbo. “Stefano Collachi,” 
said she, “ what are you doing with my 
bouquet ¢” 

He raised his eyes and looked strange- 
ly at her. “‘ How did you know it was 
yours ¢” said he. 

“ Because I have had such a bunch as 
that every day for a great many days,” 
said she. “ Nicolo Bianci leaves them 
here for me.” 

‘Nicolo Bianei!” said Stefano, still 
more strangely. 

“Yes, Nicolo Bianci,” said she, stamp- 
ing her foot again. “ He gave me that 
pitcher yonder, and now he brings me 
bouquets, because he is fond of me.” 

Stefano looked very much surprised. 
Then his face changed and he frowned. 
Ile could control himself no longer. His 
ugly and rebellious temper blazed out as 
it had done so often before. His brown 
eyes grew black and his face cherry-red. 
“Who told you that he gave you the 
pitcher?” said he. 

“Tle told me so himself,” said she. 
“ And I believe whatever he tells me.” 

“Then he lied,” said Stefano, “ because 
I gave you the pitcher, and I have given 
you the flowers which you have found 
here. jut,” said he, “sinee he claims 
that he gave the pitcher to you, he may 
take them all with my curse!” 

So saying, he threw the bouquet of 
flowers at the pitcher with all his might. 
The bouquet struck the pitcher. It 
rocked where it stood. Serafina gave a 
ery and stretched out her hand as though 
to save it. But she was too late! It fell 
over the coping and down upon a sharp 
stone that lay below. It broke into three 
pieces as cleanly as though a knife had 
cut it. 

This was the way in which Monto- 
facini had said it would break—when a 
flower was thrown at it. 

Serafina looked with dismay upon what 
had happened. “Oh, my pitcher! my 
pitcher!” she eried. “It is broken, it is 
broken!” She wrung her hands together 
and burst into tears. 

Now all this time Nicolo Bianci was 
lying in his hiding-place watching. He 


saw Stefano throw the flowers at the 
pitcher, and he saw it fall and break. 
Then he saw Serafina cry for her broken 
pitcher. ‘“ Now,” he thought, “she will 
be angry with Stefano and send him 
about his business.” 

But Stefano stood there with his head 
hanging. He was ashamed of his anger 
and what it had led him to do. She 
wept and wept, and he stood there watch- 
ing her. 

By and by he came to her and tried to 
comfort her. “Serafina,” he said, “I 
am ashamed of what I did. Do not ery 
any more, for I will never injure you 
again. I love you, Serafina, and I have 
always loved you and you alone. You 
must have known it—you must have seen 
“.” 

“No, I did not know it,” said she. 
“T thought you hated me.” 

“Hate you!” he eried. “ How could 
I hate one so good and so beautiful as 
you? It used to tear my heart to see 
Nicolo Bianci at your apron-strings, but 
you I loved always with all my heart.” 

Serafina was still erying, but not now 
from sorrow. They stood upon either 
side of the pitcher, which lay between 
them. “I did not know that you loved 
me,” she said, more gently, but without 
taxing her hands from her face. 

“T did! I did, and I do!” said Stefano. 
“Do not ery, Serafina,” said he; “ dry 
your tears! You break my heart!” He 
took his handkerchief from his neck and 
dried her tears for her. She had for- 
gotten all about Nicolo now, for the 
pitcher was broken and its charm was 
gone. What power he had from it was 
gone when it was broken. He was now 
no more than a queer old man. 

After Stefano had dried Serafina’s tears 
with his handkerchief he kissed her upon 
the lips, and her head rested upon his 
shoulder. “I am glad the pitcher is 
gone,” she said; “it brought great mis- 
ery to me.” 

Nicolo Bianci stood as though trans- 
fixed by a knife when he saw Stefano 
kiss her. He crept slowly out of his 
hiding-place and away home without be- 
ing seen. For Stefano and Serafina were 
too busy with each other then. 

By and by they went back home to- 
gether hand in hand. When Serafira’s 
mother saw them coming, she said: 
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will Nicolo do now ¢” 


What would he do? 


THE HERMIT-THRUSH 















“ Praise God and bless my soul! What its magic was gone. Montofacini’s magic 


was of no avail, for even the magic of 
He would get him a great magician is not so strong as love. 


an older wife than Serafina, for he was 3ut the story would have been much 


not to have her. 


simpler if Nicolo had not confused 
the magic by giving the pitcher to 


Well. this is the end of the story of Serafina, even though he had not bought 


the painted pitcher. 


* The nine-year-old daughter of the poet Perey Mackaye. 


It was broken, and _ it for her. 





The Hermit-Thrush 


BY ARVIA MACKAYE* 


HILE walking through a lonely wood 
I heard a lovely voice: 
A voice so fresh and true and good 
It made my heart rejoice. 


It sounded like a Sunday bell 
Rung softly in a town, 

Or like a stream, that in a dell 
Forever trickles down. 


It seemed to be a voice of love 
That always had loved me, 

So softly it rang out above- 
So wild and wanderingly. 


O Voice, were you a golden dove, 
Or just a piain gray bird? 

O Voice, you are my wandering love, 
Lost, yet forever heara. 
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Speeding the Pilgrims to Mecca 


BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


F the old man had not wept in such 
| utter abandonment of fear and hys- 
teria, and the young man had not 
thrown open his cloak to show me the 
fresh wounds on his broad chest, this 
article probably would not have been 
written; for a score of men had entreated 
me within the hour to save them from 
missing the pilgrimage to Mecca, and I 
had turned them all aside. The old man 
with his tears and the young man with 
his eloquent open wounds were somehow 
more than I eould stand; and _ besides, 


they were Chinese, and so seemed like 
old friends, met in this ancient city of 
Damascus. Thus it came about that | 
found myself with a peculiar and _ per- 
sonal interest in the great Mecca pil- 
grimage, which had been lapping against 
me with its wide-spreading waves in va- 
rious parts of the Near East for more 
than a month past. 

The yearly pilgrimage to Mecca, the 
great Moslem shrine, is on the increase, 
perhaps becausé modern science has laid 
a highway for what is doubtless the old- 
est surviving religious practice on earth. 
The Kaaba, the black cube to which all 
the devout among two hundred and 
twenty-five million Moslems in the world 
turn five times daily in prayer, was a 
famous idol shrine in the fastnesses of 
Arabia centuries before Abraham left 
the idolatries of Ur of the Chaldees. 
Mohammed, to whom nobody can deny 
a full share of worldly wisdom, simply 
adapted the old practices to his new 
creed, making the change of faith as 
easy as possible to his friends—especially 
as his tribe of Koreish were the hereditary 
keepers of the Kaaba. It was a rare good 
turn that the Prophet did for his tribe 
when he prescribed the yearly pilgrimage 
for all the faithful who are physically 
and financially able to bear it. The 
Kaaba, by his teaching, has been meta- 
morphosed into the center of the earth, 


exactly under the throne of God, to be 
taken up into heaven again at the end 
of things earthly. According to Moslem 
belief, it was built by Adam, destroyed 
at the Flood, and rebuilt by Abraham 
and Ishmael. Set into the Kaaba is the 
Black Stone, given to Abraham by th 
Angel Gabriel, and made black by the 
tears of Adam! It is pronounced an 
aerolite by the very few scientifie Eu- 
ropeans who have seen it, and it was 
probably one of the three hundred and 
sixty idols of the prehistoric Kaaba. 

Although one of the most inaccessible 
cities on earth, Mecea each year has 
visitors in such number that it must be 
ranked in this particular with London 
and New York. Even the world’s 
metropolis on the Thames can boast no 
such cosmopolitan character as is im- 
parted to this mysterious city in the 
wilderness of Arabia by the myriads of 
pilgrims who, at the cost of incredible 
pains, annually crowd into its confines. 
This city is the oldest place of resort in 
existence, yet of all the millions who 
have visited it not a score of Christians 
are known to have come out alive. No 
fag of citizenship would save a man’s 
life were he known to be a Christian 
within the sacred precincts of the city 
where the Prophet himself decreed that 
no unbeliever should set foot. 

Of the two hundred and twenty-five 
million Moslems in the world, only fifteen 
and a half million live under the Turkish 
flag, yet most of them acknowledge the 
Sultan of Turkey as their caliph, the 
suecessor of the Prophet. As Mohammed 
shrewdly foresaw, the Mecea pilgrimage 


binds together his disciples into a unity 
which could be effected in no other way. 
“Mecca,” says Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer, 
of Arabia, “has bheeome the religious 
capital and the center of universal pil- 
grimage for one-seventh of the human 
race. Islam in its present extent em- 
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braces three continents, and counts its 
believers from Sierra Leone, in Africa, 
to Canton, in China; and from Tobolsk, 
Siberia, to Singapore and Java. In Rus- 
sia, Moslems spread their prayer-carpets 
southward toward Mecca; at Zanzibar 
they look northward toward the Holy 
City: in Kiang-su and Shen-si, millions 
of Chinese Moslems pray toward the 
west, and in the wide Sudan they look 
eastward toward the Beit Allah and the 
Black Stone—a vast Moslem _ brother- 
hood. . . . On the streets of Mecca one 
may see drawn together by a common 
faith the Turkish effendi in Parisian 
costume, with Constantinople etiquette; 
the half-naked Bedouin of the desert; 
the fierce Afghan mountaineer; the Rus- 
sian trader from the far North; the 
aulmond-eyed Moslem from Yunan; the 
Indian graduate from the Caleutta uni- 
versities; Persians, Somalis, Hausas, 
Javanese, Sudanese, Egyptians, Berbers, 
Kabyles, and Moors.” World polities 
have to reckon with Mecca. It is the 
possession of this city, and of the caliph- 
ate, that enables the Turkish Empire to 
hold together, despite its ancient elements 
of disintegration, and that makes the 
Sultan a considerable factor among world 
rulers. 

The Orient is the land of paradoxes, 
and it is not strange that this ana- 
chronism, this fountain of fanaticism, 
Mecea, should have an intimate relation- 
ship with international politics. It was 
Emperor Williara who suggested to his 
good friend Abdul Hamid the building 


of the Hejaz Railway; and in return for 


his counsel and more substantial tokens 
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of friendship the German Emperor has 
had almost a free hand in Turkey, so 
that the Germanization of Syria and the 
concession for the epochal Bagdad Rail 
way have been watched by the other 
Kuropean powers with interest. But as 
a summary offset to this, say some close 
observers in the East, Britain may one 
fine day step in and take possession of 
Arabia, including the sacred cities of 
Mecea, Medina, Ke rbela, Meshed Ali, 
Samarra, and the ancient home of the 
caliphs, Bagdad. Coincidentally, the ery 
vould run still more loudly through 
Arabia that the Turks are not good 
Moslems, and that, since the Sultan 
is not of the family of the Prophet, 
nor of the tribe of Koreish, he is, accord 
ing to the holy law, no true caliph. It 
would be easy for Britain to find warrant 
for intervention in the ill-treatment and 
murder by the Bedouins of pilgrims who 
are British subjects. Great Britain is to- 
day the greatest Mohammedan power in 
the world. 

The building of the Hejaz Railway has 
not only made a notable increase in the 
number of pilgrims; it has created a new 
set of problems for the Turkish govern- 
ment. For many years it has been the 
practice of the authorities at Constanti 
nople, and at Cairo as well, to pay enor 
mous sums in blackmail to the Bedouin 
tribes to secure immunity for the pil 
grims. I have before me an American 
consular report which estimates this sum 
for one year, from the Turkish government 
alone, at half a million dollars. These 
payments, and the escort of troops which 
have accompanied the principal caravans, 
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have by no means rendered the pilgrims 
immune from attacks by the Arabs; 
much less have they been any protection 
against the innumerable sharpers in 
Mecea and on the way thereto, who de- 
spoil the devotee of what are usually the 
savings of a lifetime. Mecca itself has 
no industry except the exploitation of the 
“guests of Allah”; at this art it excels. 
Until three years ago all the pilgrims 
were obliged to make the entire desert 
journey by caravan. Like the “ neighbors 
of Allah” at Mecca, the Bedouins be- 
tween Damascus and the Holy City relied 
for subsistence almost entirely upon the 
Haj, or pilgrimage, by supplying camels 
and provisions and drivers. The rail- 
way is in operation only as far as 
Medina, where it ends. 

Consequences have become acute. The 
impoverished Bedouins have been driven 
to desperation. A few days after I had 
passed over the road they made a mur- 
derous attack upon the railroad, wreck- 
ing a station and a train, and killing 
the officials and despoiling passengers. 


I was frankly told by them that their 
plan was to join forces with the wilder 
Bedouins of the interior and make war 
upon the government. The latter had 
withheld last year (1910), for the first 
time, the customary blackmail tribute, 
the Young Turks trusting to their newly 
organized army to keep order. As I write, 
forces are being rushed down the line of 
the railway—the quick movement of 
troops was one of the government’s pur- 
poses in constructing this unique desert 
highway. 

Heedless of Turkey’s troubles, the 
faithful around the world are taking ad- 
vantage of the added security which the 
railway gives to throng to Mecca in 
rapidly augmenting numbers. It is one 
of the paradoxes of progress in the East 
that the introduction of a railway should, 
temporarily at least, promote fanaticism 
and intolerance. Word has percolated 
to the remotest confines of the Moslem 
world that the journey from Damascus to 
Medina, which used to take thirty days, 
may now be made in four, and at less cost 
and in greater comfort. 











So last year the pilgrim- 
age flood reached an un- 
precedented height. Be- 
cause of the revival, if one 
may speak in a familiar 
Western term, which has 
of late been in progress 
throughout Islam, causing 
it to make great inroads 
into Christendom, not to 
speak of its greater suc- 
cess in converting pagans, 
the number of pilgrims has 
been steadily increasing. 
Careful estimate in 1880 
placed the number for that 
year at 92,000; the govern- 
ment of the Hejaz gave 
200,000 as the number of 
pilgrims for 1904. In 1907 
the official estimates put 
the number at 281,000—a 
remarkable increase. The 
distribution for that year, 
as officially given, and fvr- 
nished to me by the kind- 
ness of the American 
Consul- General at Con- 
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stantinople, Mr. G. Bie 
Ravndal, who wisely con- 
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EVERYBODY FOR HIMSELF 


ceives himself to be the eye of the United 
States upon all phases of the develop- 
ment of this interesting corner of the 
earth, was as follows: 
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Turkish subjects 
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When I talked with the officials of the 
Hejaz Railway last year, they all said 
that the pilgrimage was unusually large, 
but they were not then prepared to be 
more specific than to say that they had 
been overwhelmed by the numbers, so 
that their equipment was entirely unequal 
to the demand made upon it. 

Of this I had visual knowledge. While 
visiting the Meidan quarter of Damascus, 
where the electric cars sometimes halt a 
dozen times in one short trip to let pass 
caravans of scared and stubborn camels 
or flocks of bewildered sheep, I learned 
that there were a great many pilgrims 
at the Hejaz station; so I went out to 
see. Already I felt quite well acquainted 
with the pilgrim type. In the famous 
bazaars of Damascus I had seen them in- 
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tently haggling over supplies for the 
journey. In the streets of Syria’s most 
up-to-date city, Beirut, strange types that 
had landed from the Caucasus and beyond 
were staring at the wonderful sights of 
the modern city. On a steamer out of 
Constantinople I had held a long con- 
versation upon religious tolerance and 
America’s assimilating powers with an 
unusually enlightened Madras merchant, 
black as a Sudanese, who was en route 
to Mecca. On that and other steamers 
I had seen the decks full of elaborately 
armed Turks, bound for the same place; 
and, though crowding like sheep, taking 
more care to secure prayer-space than 
room for their housekeeping arrange- 
ments. As an aside, it may be remarked 
that about the only class of Moslems who 
seem punctilious to observe the prescribed 
five daily prayers are the pilgrims, or 
“hajis,”’ as they are afterward called. 
Having traveled and associated rather 
closely with thousands of the followers 
of the Prophet, I can bear witness that 
the praying Moslem is the exception 
rather than the rule. Nor is it extraordi- 
nary to find traveled Turks smoking and 
eating, and even drinking wine, during 


the great fast of Ramazan. None of 


these laxities, however, for the pilgrims 
and the zealously affected: in spite of all 
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difficulties and inconveniences, they re- 
cite the prescribed prayers at the ap- 
pointed time. Some of these incon- 
venliences are real, as when a man must 
pray with one eye on his train, which 
is likely to start, leaving him prostrated 
in the midst of a petition. Some are 
rather ludicrous, as in the case of one 
devout Moslem on a fleet of keleks, or 
goat-skin rafts, with which I floated down 
the Tigris River, who tried to keep his 
face toward Mecca (otherwise the prayers 
would have no merit) on a kelek that 
was constantly twisting and turning in 
the current. 

The custodians of religious zeal and 
orthodoxy though they may be, the pil- 
grims are not always respected by their 
coreligionists. Upon my remarking to 
the Turkish conductor of the train be- 
tween Beirut and Damascus that he had 
a great many hajis aboard, he held his 
nose, made a grimace of disgust, and 
epat. He and his crew treated the holy 
men in this spirit. He would not hold 
the train a minute for any of these third- 
class passengers to get aboard, and there 
were amusing as well as pathetic scram- 
bles to regain the train. One old man was 
left behind at a wayside station, and his 
effects were thrown out of the window to 
him by fellow-pilgrims, who may have 
been animated by kindness, or possibly by 
desire for the increased room. The old 
man’s prospects on the next day’s train 
would be slim, for all the cars were over- 
crowded, and those who were already in 
had no religious seruples against holding 
the door in the face of new-comers, or 
else forcibly pushing them out. More than 
once have I beheld a reverend haji kicked 
and cuffed by a trainman because he was 
slow in getting aboard or used the win- 
dow for an exit. 

By all this I was prepared for what I 
saw that morning of my first contact 
with the Hejaz Railway in Damascus. 
There were a great throng of men and a 
few women crowding about the station 
door, trying to buy tickets. In number 
they were at least five hundred. Many 
of these despaired of making their way 
to the front row, and so stood or walked 
dejectedly about. The crowd at the sta- 
tion door fought wickedly for admission. 
Many had struggled in vain for more 
than a week to secure the few coveted 


bits of pasteboard that were issued only 
up to the capacity of the train or trains 
that were to be sent out that day. Soldiers 
mercilessly clubbed and kicked the most 
insistent. Meantime the number of wait- 
ing pilgrims was steadily increasing, and 
the limit of time within which the pil 
grimage could be performed that year 
was approaching daily. This knowledge 
created something like panic among the 
expectant pilgrims. This journey repre- 
sented a lifetime’s ambition, and, often, 
a lifetime’s savings. They could not af- 
ford a wait of a whole year; hence their 
desperation. As I moved among the 
crowd, taking pictures, I was entreated 
again and again to help, for the “ man 
with a hat” has special privileges all 
over the Orient. But it is a good ruk 
in the East never to interfere with local 
affairs, and how could I aid one without 
helping all? 

I saw the few pilgrims who had been 
fortunate enough to obtain tickets trying 
to crowd into the train of four ears which 
had at that moment come up. It was 
a wild scramble. These were not grave 
and reverend saints, bent on a religious 
mission, the supreme work of piety of 
their creed; they were human animals, 
acting by the primitive law of the jungle. 
It was every man for himself, for the 
most heavenly spot on earth might get 
only the foremost. The narrow doors of 
the ears were quickly choked by the lug- 
gage of the agile first-comers; and it is 
amazing what athletic feats a heavily 
cumbered old pilgrim in flowing raiment 
may perform when Mecea is the goal. 
Others made for the little windows—and 
got in. Neighbors who had _ traveled 
thousands of miles together would some- 
times help one another. Even old women 
climbed through these wee windows, al- 
though I photographed one ungallant 
pilgrim in the act of pushing back a 
woman who had won to the window. 
Space must be kept for bed and board, 
as well as for one’s person. So each man 
dragged with him his household arrange- 
ments and food. The space he secured 
at the outset, be it on seat or floor, was 
all the living-room he would have for 
the next four, five, or six days, as the 
trains kept no schedule time. Once a 
Turk forced himself into the space of 
some pilgrims from Bokhara. The guard 
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THE PILGRIMS CROWDED ARB‘ 


was called in defense of their rights; 
but, alas! these strangers have no rights 
when a Turk is concerned, and the in- 
truder remained. It is significant that 
among all the hundreds of waiting pil- 
grims there were none from Turkey; 
these were always provided for on the 
first train out. 

Then followed the dreary procession of 
the disappointed back to the particular 
spot in the station-grounds where they 
had been encamped for days. The belated 
ones had no shelter: they simply spread 
their rugs or bedding on the bare ground, 
and there did their little cooking by day 
and shivered by night. Those who hav 
experienced it alone know how diffe rent 
from the cold in temperate America is 
the cold of a winter night in Syria. And 
these pilgrims were mostly old, and prone 
to rheumatism; one may well understand 
why the mortality among Mecea pilgrims 
is so great, and their susceptibility to the 
plague so notable. Worse than all these 
physical discomforts, which the imme- 
morial patience of the Orient could sur- 
mount, was the heart-sickening dread of 
not getting to Mecca in time to perform 
the sevenfold journey around the Kaaba, 
Vou. CXXIII.—No. 738.—105 
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to kiss the Biack Stone, to drink of the 
water of the holy well of Zem-Zem 
which the angel revealed to Hagar), t 
accomplish the Saz, or running seven 
times from the end of a certain street 
to another, and, most important of all, 
to hear the sermon at Arafat, twelve 
miles east of the city. This is the 
central event of the pilgrimage, after 
which one may assume the sacred title 
of “ Haji.” which is sometimes given to 
vilgrims by anticipation. It was at Ara- 
fat that Adam and Eve met and recog- 
nized each other, after the hundred years 
of wandering and separation that fol 
lowed their expulsion from Paradise 
Then, next in the Meeea ritual, comes 
the ceremony of stoning the devil, after 
which the great sacrifice of animals, 
which commemorates Abraham’s offering 
up, not of Isaac, but of Ishmael. This 
is practically the end of the pilgrimage 
each, year. To arrive too late for these 
ceremonies means a year’s delay at Mecca. 

Is it anv wonder that the faces of the 
unsuecessful ones at Damascus that 
morning wore a look of dejection and 
anxiety? On my way through the affect- 
ing spectacle I was frequently accosted 
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NO TIME TO BOTHER WITH DOORWAYS 


with entreaties for help in getting tickets; 
one man from India persisted in follow- 
ing me and in kissing my coat. It was 
when I halted for a moment to look at 
a company of Chinese that my day’s 
programme was altered. An old man, 
his yellow, parchment skin wrinkled and 
travel-stained, began to tell me his story. 
Not a word: of it was intelligible, but it 
needed no translation. Then of a sud- 
den the old fellow collapsed, and fell to 
weeping, like a woman in hysteria. He 
utterly went to pieces, and cried uncon- 
trollably, like a child, but with a man’s 
deep sobs. While he yet held me, the 
youngest member of his party came up, 
a powerful fellow of twenty-five or thirty. 
He said something which I could not 
understand, but with an eloquent gesture 
that would have seemed affectation in 
anybody but an Oriental he threw open 
his long coats, and showed me his bare 
chest, covered with still-bleeding wounds, 
which he had received in his daily at- 
tempts to be among the successful few 
at the ticket-office. 

On the instant my resolution was 
formed. In my bag IT had a letter of 
introduction from the Sublime Porte to 
the Vali at Damaseus, which I had 
thought myself too busy to present. 
Armed with this and a foreigner’s pres- 


tige, I knew that I could do anything in 
reason. So Jacob, the dragoman, was 
bidden to tell the men to bring me the 
head man, or sheik, of the party, to- 
gether with the fares of the whole crowd, 
and I would see that they got tickets. 
Now Jacob emerged, and proved that 
there may be a man’s qualities even in a 
dragoman. Up to this time he had been 
a pest, although e necessary one, such as 
the traveler must endure who sleeps in 
an Oriental khan. He knew Damascus 
sites—that is why he had been hired— 
but his information was all inexact, and 
the only place in which he displayed any 
real interest was the bazaars, for that 
way lay fat commissions. He had told 
the usual dragoman’s tales about the 
places he had been and the languages 
he could speak, but I had not believed 
him, any more than I had believed his 
statement that he was a Christian, for 
I knew him for a Jew. Now a new light 
came into his shifty eyes, and he began 
to rise to the occasion.. These pilgrims 
were from Chinese Turkestan, and spoke 
a language which is a mixture of Chi- 
nese, Persian, Turkish, and I know not 
what else. But Jacob spoke it, though I 
found no one else in Damascus who did 
so. He at once took charge of the situa- 
tion, and vigorously brought together 
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SPEEDING THE 
most of the men of this party of thirty- 
two, with equal vigor excluding all others. 
There were eight elderly women in th 
company, which had made its long and 
dificult journey from Kashgar, through 
Bokhara, parts of Russia, across three 
seas—the Caspian, the Black, and the 
Mediterranean. Two of the women were 
the wives of the head man, Ibrahim. 
When the Kashgar delegation had been 


them 
that the foreigner—just to rub it in, Jacob 


sequestered, it was explained t 


pointed out that the foreigner was not a 
Moslem, but a Christian, who, by their 
creed, must inevitably go to hell—would 
get them tickets if they would all turn 
over the necessary money to their head 
man. Followed an untying of girdles 
that revealed the best method in the world 
of carrying money, and the oldest. The 
treasure is folded two or three times in 
the center of the wide, long girdle, and 
then the latter is wrapped several times 
around the body. All this was congenial 
to Jacob, into whose hands the gold was 
carefully counted. These men would 
trust the foreigner, but not one another, 


and as I insisted that neither Jacob nor 


[I should earry the hoard, but their own 
representative, there was a babel of warn- 
ings and reminders. When we started 
off to the Serai, to see the Vali, all the 
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men tried to pile into my carriage, in 
addition to the sheik and his son, who 
were the official representatives of the 
party. Driven « 


f, the N tried to run after 
the vehicle, calling all the while to their 
chief, “ Remember, you have my money,” 
and, “I gave you three pounds.” When 
the driver whipped up his horses to get 
rid of them, they piled into two addi 
tional carriages, bound to keep that 
money in sight. Strange spectacles are 
no novelty in pieture sq ue old Damascus, 
but I doubt if the city ever saw a queerer 
procession than this one of the excited 
pilgrims in barouches, trailing the man 
with a hat. who was holding converse 
with a venerable and bearded Mongolian. 

I had been surprised at the inability 
of various pilgrims to read or write; but 
I was mere astonished at their complete 
distrust of one another. In the reekon- 
ing it was found that four members of 
the party which had traveled this long 
distance together were absent; nobody 
else would advance their fare; “ let them 
stay behind.” When I left my escort 
io get into the proper toggery for an 
official call, the rabble stood guard over 
the father and son with the money. The 
latter might readily have paid the whole 
bill and settled with his friends after 
ward, for he showed mie where he ke pt his 
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passport and bills of exchange sewed up 
in his long coat. He told me very in- 
genuously that he was the leading mer- 
chant of his village, and that the reason 
he made the pilgrimage was that it gave 
one great honor thereafter among his 
neighbors, and, besides, he did a profit- 
able business in wares taken home from 
Mecca! 

Nobody can be more courteous than a 
Turkish gentleman, and the Vali of 
Damascus is an enlightened representa- 


tive of the reform government. The 
necessary orders were given as soon as 


my plea for the Chinese pilgrims was 
stated. That was the needed power for 
the moving of the right wheels, but in 
the East these require lubrication. It 
is unnecessary to state who of the sub- 
ordinates got bakshish, but the Vali’s 
orderly bad the effrontery to return his 
to Jacob, with a vigorous claim for more, 
as ‘befitting his dignity! The Vali’s 
promise had been that the Kashgar party 
should go out on the next train, and in 
a car to themselves. When I went to 
the Hejaz Railway station again, in the 
afternoon, to see that all was going well, 
| found a soldier shepherding the Kash- 
gar flock, but no tickets were in sight. 
The first train would leave the next day, 
and then the orders would be carried out. 
All the whys and wherefores were un- 
known to the pilgrims; they had the 
word of a Frank, based on the order of 
the Vali, that tickets would be in their 
hands that day. It is needless to rehearse 
the fracas that followed with the ticket 
agent; by what I conceived to be a 
judicious blending of bluster and diplo- 
macy, the tickets were placed in the hands 
of my friends—several hundred other pil- 
grims outside threatening to riot in the 
mean time. In the final settlement there 
was a dollar short, but neither member 
of the committee would advance it, and 
the beggars let me pay it, promising 
piously to pray for me at Mecea. If 
petitions at the Kaaba have half the ef- 
fieacy that the faithful ascribe to them, 
my future welfare should be assured. 
Despite their prayers, I and all other 
(Christians are doomed for the next world, 
according to the Moslem theology: “ Since 
Allah made both heaven and hell, both 
must be filled.” In common reasoning they 
say, naively, that fire must have sticks, 


and Jehennum must have fuel; where- 
fore the existence of Christians. 

It was half-past three o'clock the next 
morning when I drove through the silent 
streets of Damascus to take a train for 
Galilee from the Hejaz station: Turkish 
time begins at sunset, and Turkish trains 
start tweive hours !ater, at twelve o’clock, 
no matter how long before daylight this 
may be in winter-time. Here I found 
the pilgrims encamped, many of the 
groups huddled about a little fire that 
threw a flickering light on their strong 
Mongolian faces. Soon the eall to prayer 
sounded, that eery, musical summons as 
from another world, and I saw a sight 
which has no equal in Christendom, and 
which never ceases to be impressive, 
though one may have seen it, as I have, 
scores of times in a dozen different places 

groups of Moslems in concerted prayer. 
In the darkness of this cold Syrian morn- 
ing the ranks of pilgrims, all dressed in 
white turbans for prayer, lifted their 
hands to their ears, folded them in front, 
and prostrated themselves in unison. It 
seemed impious to interrupt the Kashgar 
delegation to make sure that they had 
their tickets: they had, and there was 
much stroking of long beards in grati- 
tude; but, in particular, could I get an- 
other for a friend of theirs who had 
turned up? In the knowledge that the 
American consular agent would be on 
hand to see them safely embarked (his 
telegram so reporting came to me while 
I was at luncheon the next day with a 
party of Church of England dignitaries), 
I was glad to turn my face toward the 
desert and an opalescent dawn, leaving 
behind for the moment the sordidness, 
misery, and oppression of which I had 
formed a part. 

Again, a few days later, I was destined 
to travel with pilgrims, and to see more 
of the inadequacy of the government’s 
care for these men, who, however negli- 
gible they may be individually, are yet 
one of the great assets of the empire. 
After a foreigner had called his atten- 
tion to the plight of the pilgrims, the 
Vali of Damaseus provided shelter for 
the belated ones, and did all in his power 
to increase the supply of ears. The pil- 
grims are not particular as to the style 
of ear. Aside from a few officials and 
nabobs who go down to Medina first class, 
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taking their harems with them, all the 
hajis travei third. There are a great 
many third-class cars in the road’s equip 
ment, and some of these are armored, for 
fear of the Arabs; but freight and cattle 
ears are freely used, and packed as full 
as they will hold. A goodly number of 
passengers, all of whom are used to sit- 
ting on the floor, can be crowded into 
the two stories of a cattle-car. 

One crowd of Persians had succeeded 
in eurtaining off the end of a box-car, 
so that they could keep their women 
purdah. Usually, on the pilgrim trains, 
the restrictions concerning the women ar 


of necessity relaxed; although some of 


the more serupulous manage to keep 
veiled. Practically all are so old that 
they do not distract the men’s thoughts 
from religion. One man, doubtless by 
means of bakshish, had secured the little 
cubbyhole which belongs to the guard, 
and here he kept his wife secluded, and 
maintained all his household arrange- 
ments, like a railroad president in a 
private car. For be it remembered that 
pilgrim trains carry no dining-cars, nor 
are there any dining-stations en route. 
[he trains do stop for prayers imagine 
an American train stopping long enough 
to permit the passengers to pray, with the 
proper genuflections! and into these 
waits the pilgrims crowd their tea or 
coffee making. There is no water aboard 
the ears; indeed, water must be trans- 
ported in tanks for the use of certain 
stations; so whenever there is a supply 
available there is a wild rush to fill up 
tea-pots, water-jars, goat-skins, pails, and 
ewers. The first water is used for cere- 
monial purposes, in connection with 
prayers, and what is left is made into tea 
or coffee. Each makes a fire in his own 
way: Persians swing a little brass censer, 
with chareoal in it; men from up Rus- 
sia way produce elaborate and unwieldy 
samovars, and a few of the more pro- 
gressive use the familiar kerosene vapor- 
stove, dear to the heart of the missionary 
and the camper. Some form of charcoal 
brazier is commonest. 

These wayside halts give opportunity 
for many things; there are the un- 
desirable fellow-passengers to be disposed 
of, and the sight reminds one that it is 
told in praise of the Prophet’s humility 
and self-helpfulness that he was accus- 
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tomed to pick the vermin from his own 
coat rather than let one of his numerous 
and devoted wives do it. The crowd- 
ing of these cars is fairly beyond belief. 
Che passengers must squat over their 
bundles, having filled the racks and hav- 
ing hung a curious assortment of articles 
from the ceiling. Of course there ar 
no gripsacks, but many saddle-bags, som« 
of the latter made of rich Persian rugs 
that tempt a Westerner into barter. At 
night every foot of space on seats or floor 
is occupied, including the passageway; 
it is then literally impossible to go 
through the car, except, as the trainmen 
do, by trampling ruthlessly on some per 
sons and kicking others out of the way. 
When I saw a big Persian roundly 
knocked about by a conductor because he 
was returning to his seat by way of the 
window, 1 thought it well for the littk 
Turk that the Prophet enjoined all upon 
pilgrimage to refrain from quarreling. 
In contrast with the Turkish way of 
handling Mecea pilgrims is the Egyptian, 
which means the British. A ship from 
Cairo came sailing into the port of 
Haifa, with green flags flying and th 
harbor guns firing sslutes. The town put 


mut all its flags, and the occasion was 
made almost a holiday. Yet it was only 
Egyptian pilgrims, who were traveling via 
Syria, in order to visit the Prophet’s tomb 
at Medina. They were lodged aboard 
ship until their special train was ready, 
and then they all got off comfortably. 
The Egyptian government practically 
acts as excursion agent for its pilgrims, 
allowing them to pay in one lump sum, 
and protecting them so far as possible 
from swindlers. The departure of the 
new carpet that is to cover the Kaaba is 
an annual holiday in Cairo and Alex 
andria, as it is also in Damascus, whence 
a second carpet goes. At Tor, on the Red 
Sea, the Egyptian government maintains 
what has been described as the most near- 
ly perfect quarantine station in the world. 
Despite this, the cholera, which is the 
most devoted of Mecea pilgrims, manages 
to make its way through; as is well 
known. Mecea is the greatest distributing 


center on earth for the cholera. One year 


it was taken into Egypt by a zealous pil- 
grim who piously emptied his jar of holy 
water from the Zem-Zem well into the 
village well at home. 
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The Partner 


BY JOSEPH CONRAD 


¢ ND that be hanged for a silly 
yarn. The boatmen here in 


Westport have been telling this 
lie to the summer visitors for years. 
The sort that gets taken out for a row 
at a shilling a head—and asks foolish 
questions—must be told something to 
pass the time away. D’ye know any- 
thing more silly than being pulled in a 
boat along a beach? .. . It’s like drink- 
ing weak lemonade when you aren’t 
thirsty. I don’t know why they do it! 
They don’t even get sick.” 

A forgotten glass of beer stood at his 
elbow; the locality was a small respect- 
able smoking-room of a small respectable 
hotel, and a taste for forming chance 
acquaintances accounts for my sitting up 
late with him. His great, flat, furrowed 
cheeks were shaven; a thick, square wisp 
of white hairs hung from his chin; its 
waggling gave additional point to his 
deep utterance; and his general contempt 
for mankind with its activities and mo- 
ralities was expressed in the rakish set of 
his big soft hat of black felt with a large 
rim, which he kept always on his head. 

His appearance was that of an old ad- 
venturer, retired after most unholy ex- 
periences in the most distant parts of 
the earth; but I had every reason to 
helieve that he had never been outside 
England. From a casual remark some- 
body dropped I gathered that in his early 
days he must have been somehow con- 
neeted with shipping—with ships in docks. 
Of individuality he had plenty. And 
it was this which attracted my attention 
at first, but he was not easy to classify, 
and before the end of the week I gave 
him up with the vague definition, “an 
imposing old ruffian.” 

One afternoon, oppressed by infinite 
boredom, I went into the smoking-room. 
He was sitting there in absolute im- 
mobility which was really fakir-like and 
impressive. I began to wonder what 
could be the surroundings of that sort 


of man, his “ milieu,” his private con- 
nections, his views, his morality, his 
friends, and even his wife—when to my 
surprise he opened a conversation in his 
deep, muttering voice. 

I must say that since he had learned 
from somebody that I was a writer of 
stories he had recognized my existence by 





means of some vague growls in the morn- 
ing. 

He was essentially a taciturn man. 
There was an effect of rudeness in the 
growl of his fragmentary sentences. It 
was some time before I discovered that 
what he would be at was the process 
by which stories—stories for periodicals 
—were produced. 

Whet could one say to a fellow like 
that? But I was bored to death; the 
weather continued impossible; and I[ 
resolved to be amiable. 

“And so you make these tales up on 
your own. How do they ever come into 
vour head?” he rumbled. 

I explained that one generally got a 
hint for a tale. 

“What sort of hint?” 

“Well, for instance,” I said, “I got 
myself pulled out to the rocks the other 
day. My boatman told me of what hap- 
pened on these rocks nearly twenty years 
ago. That could be used as a hint for 
a mainly descriptive bit of a story 
with some such title as ‘In the Channel,’ 
for instance.” 

It was then that he made his sally 
against the boatmen and the summer 
visitors who listen to their tales. With- 
out moving a muscle of his face he 
emitted a powerful, quiet “ Rot,” from 
somewhere out of the depths of his chest. 
and went on his hoarse, fragmentary 
mumble. “Stare at the silly rocks 
nod their silly heads [the visitors, I 
presume]. What do they think a man 
is—blown-out paper bag or what?—go 
off pop like that when he’s hit— Damn 
silly yarn— Hint indeed! ... A lie!” 
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You must imagine this statuesque ruf- 
fian enhaloed in the black rim of his hat, 
letting all this out as an old dog growls 
sometimes, with his head up and staring- 
away eyes. 

“Tndeed!” I exclaimed. “ Well, but 
even if untrue it is a hint, enabling me 
to see these rocks, this gale they speak 
of, the heavy seas, ete., ete., in relation 
to mankind. The struggle against nat- 
ural forees and the effect of the issue on 
at least one, say, exalted—” 

Iie interrupted me by an aggressive: 

“ Would truth be any good to you?” 

‘IT shouldn’t like to say,” I answered, 
cautiously. “It’s said that truth is 
stranger than fiction.” 

“Who says that?” he mouthed. 

“Oh! Nobody in particular.” 

I turned to the window; for the con- 
temptuous beggar was oppressive to look 
at, with his immovable arm on the table. 
| suppese my unceremonious manner pro- 
voked him to a comparatively long speech. 

“Tid you ever see such a silly lot of 
rocks? Like plums in a slice of cold 
pudding.” 

I was looking at them—an acre or more 
of black dots scattered on the steel-gray 
shades of the level sea, under the uni- 
form gossamer gray mist with a formless 
brighter patch in one place—the veiled 
whiteness of the cliff coming through 
like a diffused, mysterious radiance. It 
was a delicate and wonderful picture, 
omething expressive, suggestive and deso- 
late, a symphony in gray and black—a 
Whistler. But the next thing said by 
the voice behind me made me turn round. 
It voiced contempt for all associated 
notions of roaring seas with concise en- 
ergy, then went on: 

“T—no such foolishness—looking at 
the rocks out there—more likely call to 
mind an office—I used to look in some- 
times at one time—office in London— 
ene of them hack streets behind Cannon 
Street Station. * 

He was very deliberate; not jerky, only 
fragmentary; at times profane. 

“That’s a rather remote connection,” 
I observed, approaching him. 

“Connection? To Hades with your 
connections. It was an accident.” 

“Still,” I said, “an aecident has its 
backward and forward connections, which, 
if they could be set forth—” 
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Without moving he seemed to lend an 
attentive ear. 

“Aye! Set forth. That’s perhaps what 
you could do. Couldn’t you now? Sea 
life in this connection. But you can 
put it in out of your head—if you like.” 

“Yes. I could, if necessary,” I said. 
“ Sometimes it pays to put in a lot out 
of one’s head, and sometimes it doesn’t. 
1 mean that the story isn’t worth it. 
Everything’s in that.” 

It amused me to talk to him like this. 
He reflected audibly that he guessed 
story-writers were out after money like 
the rest of the world which had to live 
by its wits: and that it was extraordinary 
how far people who were out after money 
would go. Some of them. 

Then he made a sally against sea 
life. Silly sort of life, he ealled it. 
No opportunities, no experience, no va- 
riety, nothing. Some fine men came out 
of it—he admitted—but no more chance 
in the world if put to it than fly. Kids. 
So Captain Harry Dunbar. Good sailor. 
Great name as a skipper. Big man; 
short side-whiskers going gray, fine face, 
great voice. A good fellow, but no more 
up to people’s tricks than a baby. 

“That’s the captain of the Sagamore 
you're talking about,” I said, confidently. 

After a low, scornful “ Of course ” he 
seemed now to hold on the wall with his 
fixed stare the vision of that city office, 
“at the back of Cannon Street Station,” 
while he growled and mouthed a frag- 
mentary description, jerking his chin up 
now and then, as if angry 

It was, according to his account, a mod- 
est place of business, not shady in any 
sense, but out of the way, in a small street 
now rebuilt from end to end. “ Seven 
doors from the Cheshire Cat under the rail- 
way bridge. Used to take my lunch there 
when my business called me to the city 
Cloete would come in to have his chop 
and make the girl laugh. No need to 
talk much, either, for that. Nothing but 
the way he would twinkle his spectacles 
on you and give a twitch of his thick 
mouth was enough to start you off before 
he began one of his little tales. Funny 
fellow, Cloete. (-l-o-e-t-e—Cloete.” 

“What was he—a Dutchman?” I 
asked, not seeing in the least what all 
this had to do with the Westport boat- 
men and the Westport summer visitors 
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und this extraordinary old fellow’s ir- 
ritable view of them as liars and fools. 
“ Devil knows,” he grunted, his eyes on 
the wall as if not to miss a single move- 
ment of a cinematograph picture. “ Spoke 
nothing but English, anyway. First I 
saw him—comes off a ship in dock from 
the States passenger. Asks me for a 
small hotel near by. Wanted to be quiet 
and have a look round for a few days. 
i took him to a place—friend of mine.... 
Next time—in the City—Hallo! You’re 
very obliging—have a drink. Talks 
plenty about himself. Been years in the 
States. All sorts of business all over 
the place. With some patent-medicine 
people, too. Travels. Writes advertise- 
ments and all that. Tells me funny 
stories. Tall, loose fellow. Black hair 
up on end, like a brush; long face, long 
legs, long arms, twinkle in his spees, 
jocular way of speaking—in a low voice. 

. . See that?” 

I nodded, but he was not looking at me. 

“ Never laughed so much in my life. 
The beggar—would make you laugh tell- 
ing you how he skinned his own father. 
He was up to that, too. A man who’s 
been in the patent-medicine trade will 
be up to anything from _ pitch-and-toss 
to wilful murder. And that’s a bit of 
hard truth for you. Don’t mind what 
they do—think they can carry off any- 
thing and talk themselves out of anything 
—all the world’s a fool to them. Busi 
ness man, too, Cloete. Come over with 
a few hundred pounds. Looking for 
something to do—in a quiet way. Noth- 
ing like the old country, after all. 

And so we part—I with more drinks in 
me than I was used to. After a time, 
perhaps six months or so, I run up against 
him again in Mr. George Dunbar’s office. 
Yes, that office. It wasn’t often that I... 
However, there was a bit of his cargo in 
a ship in dock that I wanted to ask Mr. 
George about. In comes Cloete out of 
the room at the back with some papers 
in his hand. Partner. You understand?” 

“Aha!” I said. “The few hundred 
pounds,” 

“And that tongue of his,” he growled. 
“Ton’t forget that tongue. Some of his 
tales must have opened George Dunbar’s 
eyes a bit as to what business means.” 

“A plausible fellow,” I suggested. 

“Tm! You must have it in your 
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own way—of course. Well. Partner. 
George Dunbar puts his top-hat on and 
tells me to wait a moment... . George al 
ways looked as though he were making a 
few thousands a year—a city swell. 


Come along, old man! And he and 
Captain Harry go out together—some 


business with a solicitor round the cor 
ner. Captain Harry, when he was in 
England, used to turn up in his brother’s 
office regularly about twelve. Sat in a 
corner like a good boy, reading the paper 
and smoking his pipe. So they go out. 

Model brothers, says Cloete—two 
love-birds-—I am looking after the tinned- 
fruit side of this cozy little show. 
Gives me that sort of talk. Then by-and 
by: What sort of old thing is that Saga 
more? Finest ship out—eh? I dare say 
all ships are fine to yeu. You live by 
them. I tell you what; I would just as 
200n put my money into an old stock- 
ing. Sooner!” 

He drew a breath, and I noticed his 
hand, lying loosely on the table, close 
slowly into a fist. In that immovable 
man it was startling, ominous, like the 
famed nod of the Commander. 

‘So, already at that time—note—al- 
ready,” he growled. 

“ But hold on,” I interrupted. “ The 
Sagamore belonged to Mundy & Rogers, 
I’ve been told.” 

IIe snorted contemptuously. “ Damn 
hoatmen—know no _ better. Flew the 
firm’s house flag. That’s another thing. 
Favor. It’s like this: When old man 
Dunbar died, Captain Harry was already 
in command with the firm. George 
chucked the bank he was clerking in— 
to go on his own with what there was 
to share after the old chap. George 
was a smart man. Started warehousing; 
then two or three things at a time: wood- 
pulp, preserved-fruit trade, and so on. 
And Captain Harry let him have his 
share to work with. [I am provided 
for in my ship, he says. .. . But by-and- 
by Mundy & Rogers begin to sell out 
to foreigners all their ships—go into 
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steam right away. Captain Harry 
very upset—lose command, part with the 
ship he was fond of—very wretched. Just 
then, so it happened, the brothers came 
in for some money—an old woman died 
or something. Quite a tidy bit. Then 
young George says: There’s enough be- 
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tween us two to buy ihe Sagamore with. 

But you’ll need more money for 
vour business, cries Captain Harry— 
and the other laughs at him: My business 
is going on all right. Why, I can go 
out and make a handful of sovereigns 
while you are trying to get your pipe 
to draw, old man... . Mundy & Rogers 
very friendly about it: Certainly, Cap- 
tain. And we will manage her for you, 
if you like, as if she were still our own. 
... Why, with a connection like that it 
was good investment to buy that ship. 
Good! Aye, at the time.” 

The turning of his head slightly toward 
me at this point was like a sign of strong 
feeling in any other man. 

“ You'll mind that this was long before 
Cloete came into it at all,” he muttered, 
warningly. 

“Yes. I will mind,” I said. “ We 
generally say: some years passed. That’s 
soon done.” 

He eyed me for a while silently in an 
unseeing way, as if engrossed in the 
thought of the years so easily dealt with; 
his own years, too, they were, the years 
before and the years (not so many) after 
Cloete came upon the scene. When he 
began to speak again, I discerned his 
intention to point out to me, in his ob- 
secure and graphic manner, the influence 
on George Dunbar of long association 
with Cloete’s easy moral standards, un- 
scrupulously persuasive gift of humor 
(funny fellow), and adventurously reck- 
less disposition. He desired me anxious- 
ly to elaborate this view, and I assured 
him it was quite within my powers. 
He wished me also to understand that 
George’s business had its ups and downs 
(the other brother was meantime sailing 
to and fro serenely); that he got into 
low water at times, which worried him 
rather, because he had married a young 
wife with expensive tastes. He was hav- 
ing a pretty anxious time of it generally; 
and just then Cloete ran up in the city 
somewhere against a man working a 
patent medicine (the fellow’s old trade) 
with some success, but which, with cap- 
ital, capital to the tune of thousands to 
be spent with both hands on advertising, 
could be turned into a great thing—in- 
finitely better-paying than a gold-mine. 
Cloete became excited at the possibilities 
of that sort of business, in which he was 
Vor. CXXIII.—No. 738.—106 
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an expert. I understood that George’s 
partner was all on fire from the contact 
with this unique opportunity. 

“So he goes in every day into George’s 
room about eleven, and sings that tune 
till George gnashes his teeth with rage. 
Do shut up. What’s the good? No 
money. Hardly any to go on with, let 
alone pouring thousands into advertising. 
Never dare propose to his brother Harry 
to sell the ship. Couldn’t think of it. 
Worry him to death. It would be like 
the end of the world coming. And cer- 
tainly not for a business of that kind! ... 
Do you think it would be a swindle? 
asks Cloete, twitching his mouth. 
George owns up: No—would be no better 
than a squeamish ass if he thought that, 
after all these years in business. 

“Cloete looks at him hard— Never 
thought of selling the ship. Expected the 
blamed old thing wouldn’t fetch half her 
insured value by this time. Then George 
flies out at him. What’s the meaning, 
then, of these silly jeers at ship-owning 
for the last three weeks? Had enough 
of them, anyhow. 

“ Angry at having his mouth made to 
water, see. Cloete don’t get excited. ... 
I am no squeamish ass, either, says he, 
very slowly. *Tisn’t selling your old Sag- 
amore wants. The blamed thing wants 
tomahawking (seems the name Sagamore 
means an Indian chief or something. 
The figure-head was a half-naked savage 
with a feather over one ear and a hatchet 
in his belt). Tomahawking, says he. 

“ What do you mean? asks George. ... 
It could be managed with perfect safety, 
goes on Cloete—your brother would put 
in his share. Needn’t tell him exactly 
what for. He thinks you’re the smartest 
business man that ever lived. Make his 
fortune, too. . . . George grips the .desk 
with both hands in his rage... . You 
think my brother’s a man to cast away 
his ship on purpose. I wouldn’t even 
dare think of such a thing in the same 
room with him—the finest fellow that 
ever lived. . . . Don’t make such noise; 
they'll hear you outside, says Cloete; and 
he tells him that his brother is the salted 
pattern of all the virtues, but all that’s 
necessary is to induce him to stay ashore 
—for a holiday—take a rest—why not? 
. .. In fact, I have in view somebody up 
to that sort of game—Cloete whispers. 
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“George nearly chokes. . . . So you 
think I am of that sort—you think me a 
capable— What do you take me for?... 
He almost loses his head, while Cloete 
keeps cool, only gets white about the 
gills. ... 1 take you for a man who will 
be most cursedly hard up before long. . . . 
He goes to the door and sends away the 
clerks—there were only two—to take their 
lunch hour. Comes back. . . . What are 
you indignant about? Do I want you 
to rob the widow and orphan? Why, 
man! it’s a corporation, it hasn’t got a 
body to starve. There’s forty or more of 
them perhaps who underwrote the lines 
on that silly ship of yours. Not one 
human being would go hungry or cold 
for it. They take every risk into con- 
sideration. All I tell you. ... That sort 
of talk. H’m! George too upset to speak 
—only gurgles and waves his arms; so 
sudden, you see. The other, warming his 
back at the fire, goes on. Wood-pulp 
business next door to a failure. Tinned- 
fruit trade nearly played out. ... You’re 
frightened, he says; but the law is only 
meant to frighten fools away. ... . And 
he shows how safe casting away that ship 
would be. Premiums paid for so many, 
many years. No shadow of suspicion 
could arise. And, dash it all! a ship 
must meet her end some day... . 

“T am not frightened. I am indig- 
nant, says George Dunbar. 

“Cloete boiling with rage _ inside. 
Chance of a lifetime—his chance! And 
he says kindly: Your wife ‘Il be much 
more indignant when you ask her to get 
out of that pretty house of yours and pile 
in into a two-pair back—with kids per- 
haps, too... . 

“George had no children. Married a 
couple of years; looked forward to a kid 
or two very much. Feels more upset 
than ever. Talks about an honest man 
for father, and so on. Cloete grins. You 
be quick before they come, and they'll 
have a rich man for father, and no one 
the worse for it. That’s the beauty of 
the thing. 

“ George nearly cries. I believe he did 
ery at odd times. This went on for weeks. 
He couldn’t quarrel with Cloete. Couldn’t 
pay off his few hundreds; and besides, 
he was used to have him about. Weak 
fellow, George. Cloete generous, too... . 
Don’t think of my little pile. Of course 


it’s gone when we have to shut up. But 
I don’t eare, he says. . .. And then there 
was George’s new wife. When Cloete 
dines there, the beggar put on a dress 
suit; little woman liked it; ... Mr. Cloete, 
my husband’s partner; such a clever man, 
man of the world, so amusing! . . . When 
he dines there and they are alone: Oh, 
Mr. Cloete, I wish George would do some- 
thing to improve our prospects. Our 
position is really so mediocre. .. . And 
Cloete smiles, but isn’t surprised, because 
he had put all these notions himself into 
her empty head. . . . What your husband 
wants is enterprise, a little audacity. 
You can encourage him best, Mrs. Dun- 
bar... . She was a silly, extravagant lit- 
tle fool. Had made George take a house 
in Norwood. Live up to a lot of people 
better off than themselves. I saw her 
once; silk dress, pretty boots, all feathers 
and scent, pink face. More like the 
Promenade at the Alhambra than a 
decent home, it looked to me. But some 
women do get a devil of a hold on a 
man.” 

“Yes, some do,” I assented. ‘“ Even 
when the man is the husband.” 

“My missis,” he addressed me unex- 
pectedly, in a solemn, surprisingly hol- 
low tone, “ could wind me round her little 
finger. I didn’t find it out till she was 
gone. Aye. But she was a woman of 
sense, while that piece of goods ought 
to have been walking the streets, and 
that’s all I can say. ... You must make 
her up out of your head. You will know 
the sort.” 

“ Leave all that to me,” I said. 

“TH’m!” he grunted, doubtfully, then 
going back to his scornful tone: “A 
month or so afterward the Sagamore 
comes home. All very jolly at first... . 
Hallo, George boy! Hallo, Harry, old 
man! ... But by-and-by Captain Harry 
thinks his clever brother is not looking 
very well. And George begins to look 
worse. He can’t get rid of Cloete’s no- 
tion. It has styck in his head. 
There’s nothing wrong—quite well... . 
Captain Harry still anxious. Business 
going all right, eh? Quite right. Lots 
of business. Good business. ... Of course 
Captain Harry believes that easily. Starts 
chaffing his brother in his jolly way about 
rolling in money. George’s shirt sticks 
to his back with perspiration, and he feels 
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quite angry with the captain. . . . The 
fool, he says to himself. Rolling in 
money, indeed! And then he thinks 
suddenly: Why not? Because Cloete’s 
notion has got hold of his mind. 

3ut next day he weakens and says to 
Cloete . . . Perhaps it would be best to 
sell. Couldn’t you talk to my brother? 
and Cloete explains to him over again 
for the twentieth time why selling 
wouldn’t do, anyhow. No! The Sagamore 
must be tomahawked—as he would call 
it; to spare George’s feelings, maybe. But 
every time he says the word, George shud- 
ders... . I’ve got a man at hand compe- 
tent for the job who will do the trick for 
five hundred, and only too pleased at the 
chance, says Cloete. . . . George shuts 
his eyes tight at that sort of talk—but 
at the same time he thinks: Humbug! 
There’s no such man. And yet if there 
was such a man it would be safe enough 
—perhaps. 

“And Cloete always funny about it. 
He couldn’t talk about anything without 
it seeming there was a great joke in it 
somewhere. Now, says he, I know 
you are a moral citizen, George. Moral- 
ity is mostly funk, and I think you’re 
the funkiest man I ever came across in 
my travels. Why, you are afraid to speak 
to your brother. Afraid to open your 
mouth to him with a fortune for us all 
in sight. George flares up at this: 
no, he ain’t afraid; he will speak; bangs 
fist on the desk. And Cloete pats him on 
the back. . . . We'll be made men present- 
ly, he says. 

3ut the first time George attempts to 
speak to Captain Harry his heart slides 
down into his boots. Captain Harry only 
laughs at the notion of staying ashore. 
He wants no holiday, not he. But Jane 
thinks of remaining in England this trip. 
Go about a bit and see some of her people. 
Jane was the Captain’s wife; round- 
faced, pleasant lady. George gives up 
that time; but Cloete won’t let him rest. 
So he tries again; and the Captain 
frowns. He frowns because he’s puzzled. 
He can’t make it out. He has no notion 
of living away from his Sagamore... .” 

“Ah!” I cried. “ Now I understand.” 

“No, you don’t,” he growled, his 
black, contemptuous stare turning on 
me crushingly. 

“T beg your pardon,” I murmured. 





“H’m! Very well, then. Captain 
Harry looks very stern, and George 
crumples all up inside. . . . He sees 
through me, he thinks. . . . Of course it 
could not be; but George, by that time, 
was scared at his own shadow. He 
is shirking it with Cloete, too. Gives 
his partner to understand that his brother 
has half a mind to try a spell on shore, 
and so on. Cloete waits, gnawing his 
fingers; so anxious. Cloete really had 
found a man for the job. Believe it or 
not, he had found him inside the very 
boarding-house he lodged in—somewhere 
about Tottenham Court Road. He had 
noticed down-stairs a fellow—a boarder 
and not a boarder—hanging about the 
dark part of the passage mostly; sort of 
‘man of the house,’ aslinking chap. Black 
eyes. White face. The woman of the house 
—a widow lady, she called herself—very 
full of Mr. Stafford; Mr. Stafford this 
and Mr. Stafford that. Anyhow, 
Cloete one evening takes him out to have 
a drink. Cloete mostly passed away his 
evenings in saloon bars. No drunkard, 
though, Cloete; for company; liked to 
talk to all sorts there; just habit; Amer- 
ican fashion. 

“So Cloete takes that chap out more 
than once. Not very good company, 
though. Little to say for himself. Sits 
quiet and drinks what’s given to him, 
eyes always half closed, speaks sort of 
demure. I’ve had misfortunes, he 
says. The truth was they had kicked 
him out of a big steamship company for 
disgraceful conduct; nothing to affect his 
certificate, you understand; and he had 
gone down quite easily. Liked it, I ex- 
pect. Anything’s better than work. 
Lived on the widow lady who kept that 
boarding-house.” 

“That’s almost incredible,” I ventured 
to interrupt. “A man with a master’s 
certificate, do you mean ?” 

“T do; I’ve known them ’bus eads,” 
he growled, contemptuously. “ Yes. 
Swing on the tail-board by the strap and 
yell, ‘tuppence all the way.’ Through 
drink. But this Stafford was of another 
kind. Hell’s full of such Staffords; 
Cloete would make fun of him, and then 
there would be a gleam in the fellow’s 
half-shut eye. But Cloete was generally 
kind to him. Cloete was a fellow that 
would be kind to a mangy dog. Any- 
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how, he used to stand drinks to that 
object, and now and then gave him 
balf a crown—because the widow lady 
kept Mr. Stafford short of poeket-money. 
They had rows almost every day down in 
the basement. ... 

“Tt was the fellow being a sailor that 
put into Cloete’s mind the first notion 
of doing away with the Sagamore. He 
studies him a bit, thinks there’s enough 
devil in him yet to be tempted, and one 
evening he says to him .. . I suppose you 
wouldn’t mind going to sea again, for 
a spell’ ... The other never raises his 
eyes; says it’s scarcely worth one’s while 
for the miserable salary one gets. . .. 
Well, but what do you say to captain’s 
wages for a time, and a couple of hun- 
dred extra if you are compelled to come 
home without the ship. Accidents will 
happen, says Cloete. . . . Oh! sure to, 
says’ that Stafford; and goes on taking 
sips of his drink as if he had no interest 
in the matter. 

“ Cloete presses him a bit; but the other 
observes, impudent and languid like: You 
see, there’s no future in a thing like that 
—is there? ... Oh! no, says Cloete. Cer- 
tainly not. I don’t mean this to have 
any future—as far as you are concerned. 
It’s a ‘once for all’ transaction. Well, 
what do you estimate your future at? he 
asks. . . . The fellow more listless than 
ever—nearly asleep. I believe the skunk 
was really too lazy to care. Small cheat- 
ing at ecards, wheedling or bullying his 
living out of some woman or other, was 
more his style. Cloete swears at him in 
whispers something awful. All this in 
the saloon bar of the Horse Shoe, Totten- 
ham Court Road. Finally they agree, 
over the seeond sixpennyworth of Scotch 
hot, on five hundred pounds as the price 
of tomahawking the Sagamore. And 
Cloete waits to see what George can do. 

“A week or two goes by. The other 
fellow loafs about the house as if there 
had been nothing, and Cloete begins to 
doubt whether he really means ever to 
tackle that job. But one day he stops 
Cloete at the door, with his downcast 
eyes: What about that employment you 
wished to give me? he asks, . . . You see, 
he had played some more than usual 
dirty trick on the woman and expected 
awful ructions presently; and to be fired 
out for sure. Cloete very pleased. George 


had been prevaricating to him such a lot 
that he really thought the thing was as 
well as settled. And he says: Yes. It’s 
time I introduced you to my friend. Just 
get your hat and we will go now. .. . 

“The two come into the office, and 
George at his desk sits in a sudden 
panic—staring. Sees a tallish fellow, 
sort of nasty-handsome face, heavy eyes, 
half shut; short drab overcoat, shabby 
bowler hat, very careful-like in his move- 
ments. And he thinks to himself, Is that 
how such a man looks! No, the thing’s 
impossible. . . . Cloete does the introduc- 
tion, and the fellow turns round to look 
behind him at the chair before he sits 
down. ... A thoroughly competent man, 
Cloete goes on. The man says nothing, 
sits perfectly quiet. And George ean’t 
speak, throat too dry. Then he makes 
an effort: H’m! H’m! Oh yes—un- 
fortunately — sorry to disappoint — my 
brother—made other arrangements—go- 
ing himeelf. 

“The fellow gets up, never raising his 
eyes off the ground, like a modest girl, 
and goes out softly, right out of the 
office without a sound. Cloete sticks his 
chin in his hand and bites all his fingers 
at once. George’s heart slows down and 
he speaks to Cloete. . . . This can’t be 
done. How can it be? Directly the ship 
is lost Harry would see through it. You 
know he is a man to go to the under- 
writers himself with his suspicions. And 
he would break his heart over me. How 
ean I play that on him? There’s only 
two of us in the world belonging to each 
other. . . 

“Cloete lets out a horrid euss-word, 
jumps up, bolts away into his room, and 
George hears him there banging things 
around. After a while he goes to the door 
and says in a trembling voice: You ask 
me for an impossibility. . . . Cloete in- 
side ready to fly out like a tiger and rend 
him, but he opens the door a little way 
and says softly: Talking of hearts, yours 
is no bigger than a mouse’s, let me tell 
you. .. . But George doesn’t care—load 
off the heart, anyhow. And just then 
Captain Harry comes in. . . . Hallo, 
George boy. I am a little late. What 
about a chop at the Cheshire, now? 
Right you are, old man... . And off they 
go to lunch together. Cloete has noth- 
ing to eat that day. 
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“ George feels a new man for a time; 
but all of a sudden that fellow Stafford 
begins to hang about the street, in 
sight of the house door. The first time 
George sees him he thinks he made a 
mistake. But no. Next time he has to 
go out, there is the very fellow skulking 
on the other side of the road. It makes 
George nervous; but he must go out on 
business, and when the fellow cuts across 
the roadway he dodges him. He dodges 
him once, twice, three times; but at last 
he gets nabbed in his very doorway... . 
What do you want? he says, trying to 
look fierce. 

“Tt seems that ructions had come in 
the basement of that boarding-house, and 
the widow lady had turned on him (being 
jealous mad), to the extent of talking 
of the police. That Mr. Stafford couldn’t 
stand; so he cleared out like a scared 
stag, and there he was, chucked into the 
streets, so to speak. Cloete looked so 
savage as he went to and fro that he 
hadn’t the spunk to tackle him; but 
George seemed a softer kind to his eye. 
He would have been glad of half a quid, 
anything. . . . I’ve had misfortunes, says 
he, softly, in his demure way, which 
frightens George more than a row would 
have done. . . . Consider the severity of 
my disappointment, he says... . 

“ George, instead of telling him to go 
to the devil, loses his head. . . . I don’t 
know you. What do you want? he cries, 
and bolts up-stairs to Cloete. . . . Look 
what’s come of it, he gasps; now we are 
at the mercy of that horrible fellow. . . . 
Cloete tries to show him that the fellow 
ean do nothing; but George thinks that 
some sort of seandal may be forced on, 
anyhow. Says that he can’t live with 
that horror haunting him. Cloete would 
laugh if he weren’t too weary of it all. 
Then a thought strikes him and he 
changes his tune. Well, perhaps! 
Anyway, I will go down-stairs and send 
him away to begin with. . . . He comes 
back. . . . He’s gone. But perhaps you 
are right. The fellow’s hard up, and 
that’s what makes people desperate. The 
best thing would be to get him out of 
the country for a time. Look here, the 
poor devil is really in want of employ- 
ment. I won’t ask you much this time: 
only to hold your tongue; and I shall try 
to get your brother to take him as chief 
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ottieer. At this George lays his arms and 
his head on his desk, so that Cloete feels 
sorry for him. But altogether he feels 
more cheerful because he has shaken the 
ghost a bit into that Stafford. That very 
afternoon he buys him a suit of blue 
clothes, and tells him that he will have 
to turn to and work for his living now. 
Go to sea as mate of the Sagamore. The 
skunk wasn’t very willing, but what with 
having nothing to eat and no place to 
sleep in, and the woman having fright- 
ened him with the talk of some prosecu- 
tion or other, he had no choice, properly 
speaking. Cloete takes care of him for 
a couple of days. . . . Our arrangement 
still stands, says he. MHere’s the ship 
bound for Port Elizabeth; not a safe 
anchorage at all. Should she by any 
means break adrift in a northeast gale 
and get lost on the beach, as many of 
them do, why, it’s five hundred in your 
pocket—and a quick return home. You 
are up to the job, ain’t you? 

“Our Mr. Stafford takes it all in with 
downeast eyes. .. . I am a competent sea- 
man, he says, with his sly, modest air. 
A ship’s mate has no doubt many oppor- 
tunities to manipulate the chains and 
anchors to some purpose. ... At this 
Cloete thumps him on the back: You'll 
do, my noble sailor. Go in and win... . 

“ Next thing George knows, his brother 
tells him that he had occasion to oblige 
his partner. And glad of it, too. Likes 
the partner no end. Took a friend of his 
as mate. Man had his troubles, been 
ashore a year nursing a dying wife, it 
seems. Down on his luck. . . . George 
protests earnestly that he knows nothing 
of the person. Saw him once. Not very 
attractive to look at. ... And Captain 
Harry says in his hearty way, That’s so, 
but must give the poor devil a chance. .. . 

“So Mr. Stafford joins in dock. And 
it seems that he did manage to monkey 
with one of the cables—keeping his mind 
on Port Elizabeth. The riggers had all 
the cable ranged on deck to clean lockers. 
The new mate watches them go ashore— 
dinner hour—and sends the ship-keeper 
out of the ship to fetch him a bottle of 
beer. Then he goes to work whittling 
away the forelock of the forty-five-fathom 
shackle-pin, gives it a tap or two with 
a hammer just to make it loose, and of 
eourse that cable wasn’t safe any more. 
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Riggers come back—you know what rig- 
gers are: come day, go day, and God 
send Sunday. Down goes the chain into 
the locker without their foreman looking 
at the shackles at all. What does he 
care? He ain’t going in the ship. And 
two days later the ship goes to sea... .” 

At this point I was incautious enough 
to breathe out another “I see,” which 
gave offence again, and brought on me 
a rude “ No, you don’t ”—as before. But 
in the pause he remembered the glass 
of beer at his elbow. He drank half of 
it, wiped his mustaches, and remarked 
grimly: 

“ Don’t you think there will be any sea 
life in this, because there ain’t. If 
you’re going to put in any out of your 
own head, now’s your chance. I suppose 
you know what ten days of bad weather 
in the Channel are like? I don’t. Any- 
way, ten whole days go by. One Monday 
Cloete comes to the office a little late— 
hears a woman’s voice in George’s room 
and looks in. Newspapers on the desk, 
on the floor; Captain Harry’s wife sitting 
with red eyes and a bag on the chair near 
her. . . . Look at this, says George, in 
great excitement, showing him a paper. 
Cloete’s heart gives a jump. Ha! Wreck 
in the Channel. The Sagamore gone 
ashore early hours of Sunday, and so 
the newspaper men had time to put in 
some of their work. Columns of it. Life- 
boat out twice. Captain and crew remain 
by the ship. Tugs summoned to assist. 
If the weather improves, this well-known 
fine ship may yet be saved. ... You know 
the way these chaps put it. . .. Mrs. 
Harry there on her way to catch a train 
from Cannon Street. Got an hour to 
wait. 

“Cloete takes George aside and whis- 
pers: Ship saved yet! Oh, damn! That 
must never be; you hear? But George 
looks at him dazed, and Mrs. Harry keeps 
on sobbing quietly: . . . I ought to have 
been with him. But I am going to him. 
my We are all going together, cries 
Cloete, all of a sudden. He rushes out, 
sends the woman a cup of hot bovril 
from the shop across the road, buys a rug 
for her, thinks of everything; and in the 
train tucks her in and keeps on talking, 
thirteen to the dozen, all the way to keep 
her spirits up, as it were; but really be- 
cause he can’t hold his peace for very joy. 


Here’s the thing done all at once, and 
nothing to pay. Done. Actually done. 
His head swims now and again when he 
thinks of it. What enormous luck! It 
almost frightens him. He would like 
to yell and sing. Meantime George Dun- 
bar sits’ in his corner, looking so deadly 
miserable that at last poor Mrs. Harry 
tries to comfort him, and so cheers her- 
self up at the same time by talking about 
how her Harry is a prudent man; not 
likely to risk his crew’s life or his own 
unnecessarily—and so on. 

“First thing they hear at Westport 
station is that the life-boat has been out 
to the ship again, and has brought off 
the second officer, who had hurt himself, 
and a few sailors. Captain and the rest 
of the crew, about fifteen in all, are stil] 
on board. Tugs expected to arrive every 
moment. 

“ They take Mrs. Harry to the inn, near- 
ly opposite the rocks; she bolts straight 
up-stairs to look out of the window, and 
she lets out a great cry when she sees the 
wreck. She won’t rest till she gets on 
board to her Harry. Cloete soothes her 
all he can. . . . All right; you try to eat 
a mouthful, and we will go to make 
inquiries, 

“He draws George out of the room: 
Look here, she can’t go on board, but I 
saall. T’ll see to it that he doesn’t stop 
in the ship too long. Let’s go and find 
the coxswain of the life-boat. . . . George 
follows him, shivering from time to time. 
The waves are washing over the old pier; 
not much wind, a wild, gloomy sky over 
the bay. In tke whole world only one 
tug away off, heading to the seas, tossed 
in and out of sight every minute as reg- 
ular as clockwork. 

“They meet the coxswain and he tells 
them: Yes! He’s going out again. No, 
they ain’t in danger on board—not yet. 
But the ship’s chance is very poor. Still, 
if the wind doesn’t pipe up again and the 
sea goes down something might be tried. 
After some talk he agrees to take Cloete 
on board; supposed to be with an urgent 
message from the owners to the captain. 

“ Whenever Cloete looks at the sky he 
feels comforted; it looks so threatening. 
George Dunbar follows him about with 
a white face and saying nothing. Cloete 
takes him to have a drink or two, and by- 
and-by he begins to pick up. ... That’s 
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better, says Cloete; dash me if it wasn’t 
like walking about with a dead man be- 
fore. You ought to be throwing up your 
cap, man. I feel as if I wanted to stand 
in the street and cheer. Your brother is 
safe, the ship is lost, and we are made 
men. 

“ Are you certain she’s lost ¢? asks George. 
It would be an awful blow after all the 
agonies I have gone through in my mind, 
since you first spoke to me, if she were 
to be got off—and—and—all this tempta- 
tion to begin over again. . .. For we had 
nothing to do with this; had we? 

“Of course not, says Cloete. Wasn't 
your brother himself in charge? It’s 
providential. . . . Oh! eries George, 
shocked. . . . Well, say it’s the devil, 
says Cloete, cheerfully. I don’t mind! 
You had nothing to do with it any more 
than a baby unborn, you great softy, you. 
‘ Cloete has got so that he almost 
loved George Dunbar. Well. Yes. That 
was so. I don’t mean he respected him. 
He was just fond of his partner. 

“They go back, you may say fairly 

skipping, to the hotel, and find the wife 
of the captain at the open window, with 
her eyes on the ship as if she wanted 
to fly aeross the bay over there. 
Now then, Mrs, Dunbar, cries Cloete, you 
can’t go, but I am going. Any mes- 
sages? Don’t be shy. I'l deliver every 
word faithfully. And if you would like 
to give me a kiss for him, Ill deliver 
that too, dash me if I don’t. 

“He makes Mrs. Harry laugh with his 
patter. ... Oh, dear Mr. Cloete, you are 
a calm, reasonable man. Make him be- 
have sensibly. He’s a bit obstinate, you 
know, and he’s so fond of the ship, too. 
Tell him I am _ here—looking on. ‘ 
Trust me, Mrs. Dunbar. Only shut that 
window, that’s a good girl. You will 
be sure to catch cold if you don’t, and 
the Captain won’t be pleased coming off 
the wreck to find you coughing and 
sneezing so that you can’t tell him how 
happy you are. And now if you can get 
me a bit of tape to fasten my glasses on 
good to my ears, I will be going... . 

“ How he gets on board I don’t know. 
All wet and shaken and excited and out 
of breath, he does get on board. Ship 
lying over, smothered in sprays, but not 
moving very much; just enough to jag 
one’s nerve a bit. He finds them all 
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crowded on the deck-house forward, in 
their shiny oilskins, with faces like sick 
men. Captain Harry can’t believe his 
eyes. What! Mr. Cloete! What are you 
doing here, in God’s name? ... Your 
wife’s ashore there, looking on, gasps out 
Cloete; and after they had talked a bit, 
Captain Harry thinks it’s uncommonly 
plucky and kind of his brother’s partner 
to come off to him like this. Man glad 
to have somebody to talk to. ... It’s a 
bad business, Mr. Cloete, he says. And 
Cloete rejoices to hear that. Captain 
Harry thinks he had done his best. It 
was a great trial to lose the ship. Well, 
he would have to face it. He fetches a 
deep sigh now and then. Cloete almost 
sorry he had come on board, because to 
be on that wreck keeps his chest in a tight 
band all the time. They crouched out 
of the wind under the port boat, a little 
apart from the men. The life-boat had 
gone away after putting Cloete on board, 
but was coming back next high water to 
take off the crew if no attempt of getting 
the ship afloat could be made. Dusk was 
falling; winter’s day; black sky; wind 
rising. Captain Harry felt melancholy. 
God’s will be done. If she must be left 
on the rocks—why, she must. A man 
should take what God sends him stand- 
ing up. . . . Suddenly his voice breaks, 
and he squeezes Cloete’s arm: It seems 
as if I ecouldn’t leave her, he whispers. 
Cloete looks round at the men like a lot 
of huddled sheep and thinks to himself: 
They won’t stay. . . . Suddenly the ship 
lifts a little and sets down with a 
thump. Tide rising. Everybody begin- 
ning to look out for the life-boat. Some 
of the men made her out far away and 
also two more tugs. But the gale has 
come on again, and everybody knows that 
no tug will ever dare come near the ship. 

“That’s the end, Captain Harry says, 
very low. Cloete thinks he never 
felt so cold in all his life... . And I feel 
as if I didn’t care to live on just now, 
mutters Captain Harry. ... Your wife’s 
ashore, looking on, says Cloete. ... Yes. 
Yes. It must be awful for her to look 
at the poor old ship lying here done for. 
Why, that’s our home. 

“Cloete thinks that as. long as the 
Sagamore’s done for he doesn’t care, and 
only wishes himself somewhere else. The 
slightest movement of the ship cuts his 
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breath like a blow. And he feels excited 
by the danger, too. The captain takes 
him aside. . . . The life-boat can’t come 
near us for more than an hour. Look 
here, Cloete, since you are here, and 
such a plucky one—do something for me. 
.. . He tells him then that down in his 
cabin aft in a certain drawer there is 
a bundle of important papers and some 
sixty sovereigns in a small canvas bag. 
Asks Cloete to go and get these things 
out. He hasn’t been below since the ship 
struck, and it seems to him that if he 
were to take his eyes off her she would 
fall to pieces. And then the men—a 
seared lot by this time—if he were to 
leave them by themselves they would at- 
tempt to launch one of the ship’s boats 
in a panic at some heavier thump— 
and then some of them bound to get 
drowned. . . . There are two or three 
boxes of matches about my shelves in 
my cabin if you want a light, says Cap- 
tain Harry. Only wipe your wet hands 
before you begin to feel for them. .. . 

“ Cloete doesn’t like the job, but doesn’t 
like to show funk, either—and he goes. 
Lots of water on the main-deck, and he 
splashes along; it was getting dark, too. 
All at once, by the mainmast, somebody 
catches him by the arm. Stafford. He 
wasn’t thinking of Stafford at all. Cap- 
tain Harry had said something as to the 
mate not being quite satisfactory, but 
it wasn’t much. Cloete doesn’t recognize 
him in his oilskins at first. He sees a 
white face with big eyes peering at him. 
... Are you pleased, Mr. Cloete ... ? 

“ Cloete is moved to laugh at the whine, 
and shakes him off. But the fellow 
scrambles on after him on the poop and 
down into the cabin of that wrecked ship. 
And there they are, the two of them; 
can hardly see each other. ... You don’t 
mean to make me believe you have had 
anything to do with this, says Cloete. ... 

“ They both shiver, nearly out of their 
wits with the excitement of being on 
board that ship. She thumps and 
lurches, and they stagger together, feel- 
ing sick. Cloete again bursts out laugh- 
ing at that wretched creature Stafford 
pretending to have been up to something 
so desperate. .. . Is that how you think 
you can treat me now? yells the other 
man all of a sudden. ... 

“ A sea strikes the stern, the ship trem- 





bles and groans all round them, there’s 
the noise of the seas about and overhead, 
confusing Cloete, and he hears the other 
sereaming as if crazy. ... Ah, you don’t 
believe me! Go and look at the port 
chain. Parted? Eh? Go and see if 
it’s parted. Go and find the broken link. 
You can’t. There’s no broken link. 
That means a thousand pounds for me. 
No less. A thousand the day after we 
get ashore—prompt. I won’t wait till 
she breaks up, Mr. Cloete. To the under- 
writers I go if I’ve to walk to London 
on my bare feet. Port cable! Look at 
her port cable, I will say to them. I 
doctored it—for the owners—tempted by 
a low rascal called Cloete. 

“Cloete does not understand what it 
means exactly. All he sees -is that the 
fellow means to make mischief. He sees 
trouble ahead. . . . Do you think you can 
seare me? he asks,—you poor miserable 
skunk. ... And Stafford faces him out— 
both holding onto the cabin table: No, 
damn you, you are only a dirty vaga- 
bond; but I can scare the other, the chap 
in the black coat... . 

“Meaning George Dunbar. Cloete’s 
brain reels at the thought. He doesn’t 
imagine the fellow can do any real harm, 
but he knows what George is; give the 
show away; upset the whole business he 
had set his heart on. He says nothing; 
he hears the other, what with the funk 
and strain and excitement, panting like 
a dog—and then a snarl. ... A thousand 
down, twenty-four hours after we get 
ashore; day after to-morrow. That’s my 
last word, Mr. Cloete. . . . A thousand 
pounds, day after to-morrow, says Cloete. 
Oh yes. And to-day take this, you dirty 
cur. . . . He hits straight from the 
shoulder in sheer rage, nothing else. 
Stafford goes away spinning along the 
bulkhead. Seeing this, Cloete steps out 
and lands him another one somewhere 
about the jaw. The fellow staggers back- 
ward right into the captain’s cabin 
through the open door. Cloete, following 
him up, hears him fall down heavily and 
roll to leeward, then slams the door to 
and turns the key. . . . There! says he 
to himself, that will stop you from 
making trouble.” 

“By Jove!” I murmured. 

The old fellow departed from his im- 
pressive immobility to turn his rakishly 
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hatted head and look at me with his old, 
black, lack-luster eyes. 

“He did leave him there,” he uttered, 
weightily. returning to the contemplation 
of the wall. “Cloete didn’t mean to al- 
low anybody, let alone a thing like Staf- 
ford, to stand in the way of his great 
notion of making George and himself, and 
Captain Harry, too, for that matter, rich 
men. And he didn’t think much of 
consequences. These patent - medicine 
chaps don’t care what they say or what 
they do. They think the world’s bound 
to swallow any story they like to tell. ... 
He stands listening for a bit. And it 
gives him quite a turn to hear a thump 
at the door and a sort of muffled raving 
screech inside the captain’s room. He 
thinks he hears his own name, too, 
through the awful crash as the old Saga- 
more rises and falls to a sea. That noise 
and that awful shock make him clear out 
of the cabin. He collects his senses on 
the poop. But his heart sinks a little 
at the black wildness of the night. 
Chances that he will get drowned him- 
self before long. Puts his head down the 
companion. Through the wind and 
breaking seas he can hear the noise of 
Stafford’s beating against the door and 
eursing. He listens and says to himself: 
No. Can’t trust him now.... 

“When he gets back to the top of the 
deck-house he says to Captain Harry, 
who asks him if he got the things, that 
he is very sorry. There was something 
wrong with the door. Couldn’t open it. 
And to tell you the truth, says he, I 
didn’t like to stop any longer in that 
eabin. There are noises there as if the 
ship were going to pieces. . . . Captain 
Harry thinks: Nervous; can’t be any- 
thing wrong with the door. But he says: 
Thanks—never mind, never mind... . 
All hands looking out now for the life- 
boat. Everybody thinking of himself 
rather. Cloete asks himself, will they 
miss him? But the fact is that Mr. 
Stafford had made such poor show at 
sea that after the ship struck nobody 
ever paid any attention to him. No- 
body cared what he did or where he was. 
Piteh dark, too—no counting of heads. 
The light of the tug with the life-boat 
in tow is seen making for the ship, and 
Captain Harry asks: Are we all there? ... 
Somebody answers: All here, sir. 
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Stand by to leave the ship, then, says 
Captain Harry; and two of you help the 
gentleman over first. . . . Aye, aye, sir. 

Cloete was moved to ask Captain 
Harry to let him stay till last, but the 
life-boat drops on a grapnel abreast the 
fore-rigging, two chaps lay hold of him, 
watch their chance, and drop him into 
her, all safe. 

“He’s nearly exhausted; not used to 
that sort of thing, you see. He sits in the 
stern-sheets with his eyes shut. Don’t 
want to look at the white water boiling 
all around. The men drop into the boat 
one after another. Then he hears Cap- 
tain Harry’s voice shouting in the wind 
to the coxswain, to hold on a moment, 
and some other words he can’t catch, and 
the coxswain yelling back: Don’t be 
long, sir. . . . What is it? Cloete asks, 
feeling faint. . Something about the 
ship’s papers, says the coxswain, very 
anxious. It’s no time to be fooling about 
alongside, you understand. They haul 
the boat off a little and wait. The water 
flies over her in sheets. Cloete’s senses 
almost leave him. He thinks of nothing. 
He’s numb all over, till there’s a shout: 
Here he is! . . . They see a figure in the 
fore-rigging waiting—they slack away on 
the grapnel-line and get him in the boat 
quite easy. There is a little shouting— 
it’s all mixed up with the noise of the 
sea. Cloete fancies that Stafford’s voice 
is talking away quite close to his ear. 
There’s a lull in the wind, and Stafford’s 
voice seems to be speaking very fast to 
the coxswain; he tells him that of course 
he was near his skipper, was all the time 
near him, till the old man said at the 
last moment that he must go and get the 
ship’s papers from aft; would insist on 
going himself; told him, Stafford, to get 
into the life-boat. ... He had meant to 
wait for his skiprer, only there came this 
smooth of the seas, and he thought he 
would take his chance at once. 

“ Cloete opens his eyes. Yes. There is 
Stafford sitting close by him in that 
crowded life-boat. The coxswain stoops 
over Cloete and cries: Did you hear what 
the mate said, sir? . . . Cloete’s face feels 
as if it were set in plaster, lips and all. 
Yes, I did, he forces himself to answer. 
The coxswain waits a moment, then 
says: I don’t like it. ... And he turns to 
the mate, telling him it was a pity he 
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did not try to run along the deck and 
hurry up the Captain when the lull came. 
Stafford answers at once that he did think 
of it, only he was afraid of missing him 
on the deck in the dark. For, he says, 
the Captain might have got over at once, 
thinking I was already in the life-boat, 
and you would have hauled off perhaps, 
leaving me behind. True enough, 
says the coxswain. A minute or so 
passes. This won’t do, mutters the cox- 
swain. Suddenly Stafford speaks up 
in a sort of hollow voice: I was by 
when he told Mr. Cloete here that he 
didn’t know how he would ever have the 
courage to leave the old ship; didn’t he, 


gripped quietly in the dark. . . . Didn’t 
he now? We were standing together just 
before you went over, Mr. Cloete?... 

“Just then the coxswain cries out: 
I’m going on board to see. . . . Cloete 
tears his arm away: I am going with 
ee 

“When they got aboard, the coxswain 
tells Cloete to go aft along one side of 
the ship and he would go along the other 
so as not to miss the Captain... . / And 
feel about with your hands, too, says he; 
he might have fallen and be lying in- 
sensible somewhere on the deck. ’ 
When Cloete gets at last to the cabin 
companion on the poop the coxswain is 
already there, peering down and sniff- 
ing. There’s a smell of smoke down 
there, says he. And he yells: Are you 
there, sir? This is not a ease for 
shouting, says Cloete, feeling his heart 
go stony, as it were. . . . Down they go. 
Pitch dark; the inclination so sharp that 
the coxswain, groping his way into the 
eaptain’s room, slips and goes tumbling 
down. Cloete hears him cry out as 
though he had hurt himself, and asks 
what’s the matter. And the coxswain 
answers quietly that he fell on the cap- 
tain, lying there insensible. Cloete with- 
out a word begins to grope all over the 
shelves for a box of matches, finds one, 
and strikes a light. He sees the cox- 
swain in his cork jacket kneeling over 
Captain Harry. . . . Bleod, says the cox- 
swain, looking up, and the match goes 
CUE. « + 

“Wait a bit, says Cloete; I'll make paper 
spills. .. . He had felt the back of books 
on the shelves. And so he stands lighting 


one spill from another while the cox- 
swain looks poor Captain Harry over 
Dead, he says. Shot through the heart. 
Here’s the revolver. ., . He hands it up 
to Cloete, who looks at it before putting 
it in his pocket, and sees a plate on the 
butt with H. Dunbar on it. ... His 
own, he mutters. . . . Whose else revolver 
did you expect to find? snaps the cox- 
swain. And look, he took off his long oil- 
skin in the cabin before he went in. 
But what’s this lot of burnt paper? 
What would he want to burn the ship’s 
papers for? ... 

“ Oloete sees all the little drawers drawn 
out, and asks the coxswain to look well 
into them. . . . There’s nothing, says the 
man. Cleaned out. Seems to have pulled 
out all he could lay his hands on and set 
fire to the lot. Mad—that’s what it is— 
went mad. And now he’s dead. You'll 
have to break it to his wife. .. 

“T feel as if I were going mad myself, 
says Cloete, suddenly, and the coxswain 
begs him for God’s sake to pull himself 
together, and drags him away from the 
cabin. They had to leave the body, and 
as it was they were just in time before a 
furious squall came on. Cloete is dragged 
into the life-boat and the coxswain tum- 
bles in. Haul away on the grapnel, he 
shouts; the captain has shot himself... . 

“Cloete was like a dead man—didn’t 
eare for anything. He let that Stafford 
pinch his arm twice without making a 
sign. Most of Westport was on the old 
pier to see the men out of the life-boat, 
and at first there was a sort of confused 
cheery uproar when she came alongside; 
but after the coxswain has shouted some- 
thing the voices die out, and everybody 
is very quiet. As soon as Cloete has set 
foot on something firm he becomes him- 
self again. The coxswain shakes hands 
with him: Poor woman, poor woman, I’d 
rather you had the job than I.... 

“ Where’s the mate?” asks Cloete. He’s 
the last man who spoke to the master. ... 
Somebody ran along—the crew were be- 
ing taken to the Mission Hall, where 
there was a fire and shake-downs ready 
for them—somebody ran along the pier 
and caught up with Stafford. . . . Here! 
The owner’s agent wants you. . . . Cloete 
tucks the fellow’s arm under his own and 
walks away with him to the left, where 
the fishing-harbor is. I suppose I 
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haven’t misunderstood you. You wish me 
to look after you a bit, says he. The 
other hangs on him rather limp, but 
gives a nasty little laugh. You had bet- 
ter, he mumbles; but mind, no tricks; 
no tricks, Mr. Cloete; we are on land 
now. 

“There’s a police office within fifty 
yards from here, says Cloete. He turns 
into a little public house, pushes Staf- 
ford along the passage. The landlord 
runs out of the bar. . . . This is the mate 
of the ship on the rocks, Cloete explains; 
I wish you would take care of him a bit 
to-night. . . . What’s the matter with 
him? asks the man. Stafford leans 
against the wall in the passage, looking 
ghastly. And Cloete says it’s nothing— 
done up, of course. . . . I will be re- 
sponsible for the expense; I am _ the 
owner’s agent. I'll be round in an hour 
or two to see him. 

“ And Cloete gets back to the hotel. 
The news had traveled there already, 
and the first thing he sees is George out- 
side the door as white as a sheet waiting 
for him. Cloete just gives him a nod and 
they go in. Mrs. Harry stands at the 
head of the stairs, and, when she sees 
only these two coming up, flings her arms 
above her head and runs into her room. 
Nobody had dared tell her, but not seeing 
her husband was enough. Cloete hears 
an awful shriek. . . . Go to her, he says 
to George. 

“ While he’s alone in the private parlor 
Cloete drinks a glass of brandy and thinks 
it all out. Then George comes in... . 
The landlady’s with her, he says. And 
he begins to walk up and down the room, 
flinging his arms about and talking, dis- 
connected like, his face set and hard as 
Cloete has never seen it before. ... 
What must be, must be. Dead-—only 
brother . Well, dead—his troubles over. 
3ut we are living, he says to Cloete; 
and I suppose, says he, glaring at him 
with hot, dry eyes, that you won’t forget 
to wire in the morning to your friend 
that we are coming in for certain. .. . 

“Meaning the patent-medicine fellow. 

Death is death and business is 
business, George goes on; and look—my 
hands are clean, he says, showing them 
to Cloete. Cloete thinks: He’s going 
crazy. He catches hold of him by the 
shoulders and begins to shake him: 
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Damn you—if you had had the sense to 
know what to say to your brother, if 
you had had the spunk to speak to him at 
all, you moral creature you, he would be 
alive now, he shouts. 

“ At this George stares, then bursts out 
weeping with a great bellow. He throws 
himself on the couch, buries his face in 
a cushion, and howls like a kid. ‘ 
That’s better, thinks Cloete, and he leaves 
him, telling the landlord that he must 
go out, as he has some little business to 
attend to that night. The landlord’s 
wife, weeping herself, catches him on the 
stairs: Oh, sir, that poor lady will go 
out of her mind. ... 

“ Cloete goes out, thinking to himself: 
Oh no! She won’t. She will get over it. 
Nobody will go mad about this affair 
unless I do. It isn’t sorrow that makes 
people go mad, but worry. 

“There Cloete was wrong. What af- 
fected Mrs. Harry was that her husband 
should take his own life, with her, as it 
were, looking on. She brooded over it 
so that in less than a year they had to 
put her into a Home. She was very, 
very quiet; just gentle melancholy. She 
lived for quite a long time. 

“Well, Cloete splashes along in the 
wind and rain. Nobody in the streets— 
all the excitement over. The publican 
runs out to meet him in the passage and 
says to him: Not this way. He isn’t in 
his room. We couldn’t get him to go to 
bed nohow. He’s in the little parlor 
there. We lighted him a fire. ... You 
have been giving him drinks too, says 
Cloete; I never said I would be respon- 
sible for drinks. How many?.. . Two, 
says the other. It’s all right. I don’t 
mind doing that much for a shipwrecked 
sailor. . . . Cloete smiles his funny smile. 
Eh? Come. He paid for them. ... The 
publican just blinks. . . . Gave you gold, 
didn’t he? Speak up! ... What of that! 
cries the man. What are you after, any- 
way? He had the right change for his 
sovereign. 

“ Just so, says Cloete. He walks into 
the parlor, and there he sees our Staf- 
ford; hair all up on end, landlord’s shirt 
and pants on, bare feet in slippers, sit- 
ting by the fire. When he sees Cloete 
he easts his eyes down. 

“You didn’t mean us ever to meet 
again, Mr. Cloete, Stafford says, demure- 
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ly. . . . That fellow, when he had the Stafford begins to tear his hair. Just 


drink he wanted—he wasn’t a drunkard— 
would put on this sort of sly, modest 
air. ... But since the captain committed 
suicide, he says, I have been sitting here 
thinking it out. All sorts of things hap- 
pen. Conspiracy to lose the ship—at- 
tempted murder—and this suicide. For 
if it was not suicide, Mr. Cloete, then I 
know of a victim of the most cruel, cold- 
blooded attempt at murder; somebody 
who has suffered a thousand deaths. 
And that makes the thousand pounds of 
which we spoke once a quite insignificant 
sum. Look how very convenient this 
suicide is... . 

“ He looks up at Cloete then, who smiles 
at him and comes quite close to the table. 

“You killed Harry Dunbar, he whispers. 
... The fellow glares at him and shows 
his teeth: Of course I did! I had been 
in that cabin for an hour and a half like 
a rat in a trap. Shut up and left 
to drown in that wreck. Let flesh and 
blood judge. Of course I shot him! I 
thought it was you, you murdering 
scoundrel, come back to settle me. He 
opens the door flying and tumbles right 
down upon me; I had a revolver in my 
hand, and I shot him. I was crazy. 
Men have gone crazy for less. 

“ Cloete looks at him without flinching. 
Aha! That’s your story, is it? . 
And he shakes the table a little in his 
passion as he speaks. . . . Now listen to 
mine. What's this conspiracy? ~Who’s 
going to prove it? You were there to 
rob. You were rifling his cabin; he came 
upon you unawares with your hands in 
the drawer; and you shot him. with his 
own revolver. You killed to steal—to 
steal! His brother and the clerks in the 
office know that he took sixty pounds 
with him to sea. Sixty pounds in gold 
in a canvas bag. He told me where they 
were. The coxswain of the life-boat can 
swear to it that the drawers were all 
empty. And you are such a fool that 
before you’re half an hour ashore you 
change a sovereign to pay for a drink. 
Listen to me. If you don’t turn up day 
after to-morrow at George Dunbar’s 
solicitors to make the proper deposition 
as to the loss of the ship I shall set 
the police on your track. Day after 
to-morrow. ... 

“ And then what do you think? That 


so Tugs at it with both hands without 
saying anything. Cloete gives a push 
to the table which nearly sends the fel- 
low off his chair, tumbling inside the 
fender; so that he has got to catch hold 
of it to save himself... . 

“You know the sort of man I am, 
Cloete says, fiercely. I’ve got to a point 
that I don’t care what happens to me. I 
would shoot you now for tuppence. 

“At this the cur dodges under the 
table. Then Cloete goes out, and as he 
turns in the street—you know, little 
fishermen’s cottages, all dark; raining in 
torrents, too—the other opens the win- 
dow of the parlor and speaks in a sort 
of crying voice: 

“You low Yankee fiend—I’ll pay you 
off some day. 

“ Cloete passes by with a damn bitter 
laugh, because he thinks that the fellow 
in a way has paid him off already, if he 
only knew it.” 

My impressive ruffian drank what 
remained of his beer, while his black, 
sunken eves looked at me over the rim. 

“T don’t quite understand this,” I 
said. “In what way?” 

He unbent a little and explained with- 
out too much scorn that Captain Harry 
being dead, his half of the insurance 
money went to his wife, and her trustees 
of course bought consols with it. Enough 
to keep her comfortable. George Dun- 
bar’s half, as Cloete feared from the 
first, did not prove sufficient to launch 
the medicine well; other moneyed men 
stepped in, and these two had to go out 
of that business, pretty nearly shorn of 
everything. 

“Tam curious,” I said, “ to learn what 
the impelling force of this tragic affair 
was—I mean the patent medicine. Do 
you know ?” 

He named it, and I whistled respect- 
fully. Nothing less than Parker’s Lively 
Lumbago Pills. Enormous property! 
You know it; all the world knows it. 
Every second man, at least, on this globe 
of ours has tried it. 

“ Why!” I cried, “they missed an im- 
mense fortune.” 

“Yes,” he mumbled, “by the price 
of a revolver-shot.” 

He told me also that eventually Cloete 
returned to the States, passenger in a 
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eargo-boat from Albert Dock. The night 
before he sailed he met him wandering 
about the quays, and took him home for 
a drink. “ Funny chap, Cloete. We sat 
all night drinking grogs, till it was time 
for him to go on board.” 

It was then that Cloete, unembittered 
but weary, must have told him this story, 
with that utterly unconscious frankness 
a patent-medicine man void of all 
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dock laborers) once spoke to me about 
it.” 

The old fellow struck the table with 
his ponderous fist. 

“ What makes me sick is to hear these 
silly boatmen telling people the captain 
committed suicide. Pah! Captain Harry 
was a man that could face his Maker any 
time up there, and here below, too. He 
wasn’t the sort to slink out of life. Not 


George Dunbar had turned 


clearly somewhat disillusioned. 
As to Stafford, he died, professed loafer, 
in some East End hospital or other, and 


because his conscience worried him for 


somebody to tell him it was all right,” 
growled my old rufilan, contemptuously. respectable Channel. But it would have 
“He told the parson that I knew this been too much trouble. 
Cloete who had tried to murder him, and 


in the end. Cloete was married.” 


‘*Frost To-Night”’ 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


ee ee west and an orange bar, 


And the crystal eye of a lone, one star. . 


And, “ Child, take the shears and cut what you will, 


Frost to-night—so clear and dead-still.” 


Then, I sally forth, half sad, half proud, 

And I come to the velvet, imperial crowd, 

The wine-red, the gold, the crimson, the pied,— 
The dahlias that reign by the garden-side. 


The dahlias I might not touch till to-night! 
A gleam of the shears in the fading light. 
And I gathered them all,—the splendid throng, 
And in one great sheaf I bore them along. 


In my garden of Life with its all-late flowers 
I heed a Voice in the shrinking hours: 

“Frost to-night—so clear and dead-still .. . 
Half sad, half proud, my arms I fill. 


” 


standards. He concluded by re- he! He was a good man down to the 
marking that he had “ had enough of the ground. He gave me my first job as 
stevedore only three days after 


I got 


As the vindication of Captain Harry 
from the charge of suicide seemed to be 
his only object, I did not thank him very 
on his last day clamored “for a parson,” effusively. This story really should have 
been transposed to the South Seas to be 
innocent man. “ Wanted really acceptable. It’s too startling to 
think that such things happen in our 
And so here it is 
as told—but unfortunately robbed of the 
(he worked among the impressive effect of the narrator. 
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Compulsory Composition in Colleges 


BY 


Emeritus Professor of English, Yale University 


HERE is a peculiar satisfaction in 
+ the expression of novel views with 

which everybody will agree. But 
little inferior is the satisfaction of ex- 
pressing views with which nobody will 
agree. In this latter. case exceptional 
keenness is added to the enjoyment when 
one recognizes that the sentiments set 
forth will meet not merely with dissent, 
but with unqualified condemnation from 
every right-thinking person: that these 
views will be fortunate indeed if they 
succeed in escaping the designation of 
diabolical. As a consequence, the utterer 
sinks so low in the estimation of the 
judicious that it becomes simply impos- 
sible for him to sink lower. ‘ 

It is to a pleasure of this sort that I 
am about to treat myself by a discussion 
of that kind of theme-writing which goes 
with us under the name of college com- 
positions. Along with it comes up for 
consideration the attitude of the public 
in regard to the desirability and impor- 
tance of such compositions. The readi- 
ness I shall here exhibit in offering 
myself as a scapegoat to bear into the wil- 
derness the iniquities of myself and my 
brethren may be taken as an apology, 
if it cannot be deemed an excuse, for the 
occasional record found here of personal 
experiences and the frequent employ- 
ment of the pronoun of the first person. 

It therefore seems right to say at the 
outset that there is one serious dis- 
advantage under which I labor in dis- 
cussing the subject. For about a quarter 
of a century a distinctly recognizable 
share of my time was spent in reading 
and correcting college themes. I have 
consequently had a good deal of expe- 
rience in dealing with the questions to 
be considered. To the unthinking this 
may seem a help toward their proper 
treatment. On the contrary, it is a 
positive hindrance. There is nothing so 
certain to warp the conclusions of the 
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pure intellect working on this subject as 
actual experience. Familiarity, either 
wearisome or disturbing, with details de- 
prives the critical soul of the power of 
considering the various problems in- 
volved with full detachment from the 
notions and prejudices which these details 
beget. Accordingly more confidence is 
generally felt by the public, and in- 
variably far more by the utterer himself, 
in the conclusions of him whose happy 
lot it has been to escape this drudgery 
He can take a commanding view of the 
whole situation, unaffected by the in- 
trusion of doubts which arise from the 
knowledge of discordant and disturbing 
fact. He can put forth dicta as to what 
ought and what ought not to be done, 
unembarrassed by beliefs born of expe- 
rience in the class-room as to what can 
and what cannot be done. 

There are those who will recall the fact 
that some forty years ago a great wave 
of educational reform swept over the 
land. Attention was directed to many 
subjects; but the one that concerns us 
here is English language and literature. 
It is to be borne in mind that at the time 
this agitation began there had never 
been any real requirement in the study 
of either, certainly no more than that 
which exists still in the two great Eng- 
lish universities. Work of the sort now 
implied by it was then a novelty in Amer- 
ican institutions of learning. The at- 
tention at present paid to English lan- 
guage and literature is not only modern, 
it is late modern. Knowledge of it as 
a requirement for entrance is even more 
modern. It was not until some years after 
the Civil War that the study of English 
literature was generally taken up in our 
higher institutions of learning. If pro- 
vision chanced to be made for it any- 
where previously, it was accidental, de- 
pending upon the desire or caprice of 
the instructor, not upon the policy 
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adopted for instruction. A student could 
pass through most if not all of our lead- 
ing colleges without being asked to read 
a single English book or to hear from 
instructor the 
English author. 
The first method taken to supply this 
assumed defect was to require the stu- 
dent not to make himself familiar with 
English literature itself, but with the 
contents of some text-book giving an 
account of it. This was the transition 
No more skilful device to kill 
interest in the subject was ever concocted. 


any name of a single 


pe riod. 


The unfortunate undergraduate was com- 
pelled to learn the titles of books which 
he had never read and never expected to 
read, written by authors of whose names 
he had frequently never heard before and 
in many cases would never hear of again. 
Long and dreary catalogues of dates and 
subjects, beggarly abstracts of the lives 
and writings of of whom he knew 
little for whom he eared less, was 
the sort of chaff which was served up as 
the food 
vided. 


men 
and 
for the literary banquet pro- 
If there were latent in any soul a 
reprehensible desire to know something 
of literature itself, no more all-sufficient 
scheme could contrived to 
correct and repress any mischievous ten- 
dencies of the sort. 


have been 


The result of the earlier neglect of the 
theoretically proper instruction, it may 
be remarked in passing, was not, after 
all, so bad as it might be inferred it 
would have been. In truth, the experi- 
ence of the English universities, where 
the same indifference and even 
indifference in regard to this whole 
subject prevailed and probably still pre- 
vails, indicate that there is 
more in the let-alone policy than most 
have been disposed to accord to it. 
Doubtless some persons missed an in- 
spiration they would have received had 
this been a required study, just as others 
may have been saved from a correspond- 
ing aversion. But whatever reading of 
authors then took place was natural, be- 
cause it was voluntary ; whatever was 
taken into the mind was beneficial, be- 
cause it was thoroughly assimilated. A 
haphazard system of education which 
has produced such men of letters as Long- 
fellow, Hawthorne, Lowell, Bryant—to 
mention a few—may have something to 


greater 


seems to 
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say for itself when contrasted with a 
system which so far has not been success- 
ful in developing any persons to fill their 
places. But this is an altogether dif- 
story, which can wait its time. 
Our concern here is not with the study 
of English literature but with 
an offshoot of it, then and 
even now is considered by large numbers 
to be the thing itself. 

For the conception of the proper study 
of English literature, which was held by 
many and perhaps by most, during this 
period of agitation, was that it consisted 
mainly, if not entirely, in writing themes 
upon given subjects. With this the study 
of some text-book of rhetoric was to be 
conjoined. Theory and practice would 
thus happily go hand in hand. As an 
additional requirement, these themes were 
to be written frequently. They were also 
to be corrected with a care and thorough- 
ness previously unknown. Such was the 
programme of the future. In the dis- 
f it the whole country engaged. 
So far as could be gathered from the 
newspapers, there was practical unanim- 
ity of view not merely as to the desira- 
bility of carrying it out, but as to the 
absolute necessity. There had been, we 
were told, shameful negligence in the 
past as regards this whole matter; there 
still continued to be shameful negligence 
in the present. It 
at once. 


ferent 


proper, 


which was 


eussion oO 


should be remedied 
One thing in particular was 
imperatively demanded. Students must 
be taught to use their own language with 
purity and propriety. Not merely the 
best but the only way recognized to bring 


about this result was constant practice 
in writing by the student and constant 
criticism by the instructor of what was 
written. 

The leading universities of the country 


were frequently reproached for their 
neglect of this all-important matter. 
They were told that in this particular 
they were far behind numerous other in- 
stitutions which did not make their 
pretensions and possessed not a tithe of 
their resources. The newspapers poured 
forth comment and criticism in profusion 
from the never-exhausted cornucopia of 
editorial wisdom. Harvard University 
was for a time singled out for special 
attack. The decadence of its instruction 
in this particular was more than once 
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regretfully or reproachfully pointed out. 
I remember a religious weekly—for some 
inexplicable reason they were in those 
days termed religious—censuring that 


university for its neglect of this subject. 
It was shamefully disregarding its duty 


of developing the budding literary genius 
of America by failing to require very 
frequent composition and 
to subject everything composed to the 
strictest examination and correction. In 
an article in another one of these so- 
called religious weeklies Harvard was 
not merely censured for its inaction in 
this particular, but another institution 
held up to gaze as furnishing a 
standing reproach to it for its scandalous 
disregard of its duty. This, it may be 
said in passing, was a very excellent 
seminary for girls in Brooklyn. In that, 
we were informed, each composition was 
earefully read over by the instructor 
in the presence of the writer. The for- 
mer, after becoming fully gorged with 
the literary feast provided and thorough- 
ly digesting it, proceeded to point out 
the errors committed in the concoction 
and mixture of the ingredients. “Go 
thou and do likewise,” was the injunc- 
tion implied and indeed almost. direct- 
ly asserted. 

It was certainly consoling to learn 
from this inspired writer that there was 
balm in Brooklyn, if no longer in Boston. 
Provision had been made somewhere for 
budding native genius and for the train- 
ing up of a body of great authors who 
were to illuminate the land. But the 
cheerfulness of this prospect did not 
mitigate the censure passed upon the uni- 
versity compared; its culpability was 
only the more vehemently insisted upon. 
It was in truth a hard time for pro- 
fessors in our older institutions of learn- 
ing who were not impressed by this 
popular clamor, or, as I should prefer to 
call it, this popular eackle. No achieve- 
ment in their legitimate field of activity 
saved them from attack. Professor Child, 
then the head of the English department 
in Harvard, had his duty constantly 
pointed out to him in the newspapers by 
graduates of the university—at least they 
termed themselves so. He was steadily 
called to account in language which im- 
plied reproach, when it did not convey 
censure. “What is the Boylston pro- 


exercises in 


was 
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fessor of Rhetoric and Oratory doing?” 
was, he told me, the burden of many a 
ery which found utterance in communi- 
cations sent to the press of the neighbor- 
ing city by men filled with anxiety, not 
to say anguish, for the literary future 
of the nation. They not infrequently 
contrasted him to his disadvantage with 
his predecessor. 

I myself had been reading somewhere 
at the time an article in which this 
predecessor was authoritatively said to 
have raised the literary standard of all 
America. Such a feat would naturally 
strike any one as a good deal of an 
achievement. Just placed in a somewhat 
similar position in another institution, 
I was anxious to learn how this result 
had been brought about. What was the 
proper course for me to take in order that 
I too might contribute what little I could 
toward the maintenance of this same lit- 
crary standard, even though I could do 
nothing toward its further elevation? So 
I asked a number of questions as to the 
methods which had been followed, espe- 
cially these two. Had any real effort 
been put forth to inspire the student 
with a taste for literature itself? Had 
he been asked or urged to read a single 
English classic author? To both these 
questions the answer was in the negative. 
Further inquiry showed that nothing had 
been undertaken outside of the old fa- 
miliar methods. What had been done 
was very likely better done; but of itself 
it furnished no solution of the problem 
which presented itself to those who saw 
clearly the fallacy underlying the popular 
delusion on the subject. 

That delusion, however, was then so 
prevalent and powerful that all our col- 
leges were compelled to bow before the 
storm. Even the men who recognized 
clearly the fallaciousness of the views 
so clamorously proclaimed were forced to 
comply with the popular demand, if not 
to save themselves, to save the institu- 
tion to which they belonged. If they 
failed to join in the chase started by 
this educational hue and ery, they were 
stigmatized as being behind the age— 
where, it may be added, it is often a very 
good place to be. Their attitude was de- 
clared to be one of culpable indifference 
to the progress of the race. If, however, 
they and the institutions with which they 
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were connected would bend their ener- 
gies to the performance of the work 
which their critics were good enough to 
lay out for them, we were assured that 
it would be a mere question of time, and 
indeed of comparatively short time, when 
every one would write good English, and 
some write English that was more than 
merely good. Consequently, unless all 
signs or rather all promises failed, we 
should in a quarter of a century behold 
the appearance of a body of great au- 
thors such as the country had never 
known before. If it be said that I am 
here setting up a standard which no men 
of sense ever pretended could be reached 

though some pretended it who thought 
they were men of sense—I will modify 
the statement and say that we were to 
have a body of writers, every one of whom 
would know how to express himself clear- 
ly, would never use a word improperly, 
would never violate a rule of syntax, 
would never construct a sentence which 
could not endure the strictest gram- 
matical scrutiny. 

Assuredly these and similar glowing 
anticipations of the speedy coming of a 
spotless linguistic and literary millen- 
nium were then entertained and ex- 
pressed. Forty years have gone by since 
the virtues of this panacea for our ills 
were loudly proclaimed. Ample time has 
accordingly been furnished to test its 
efficacy. By their fruits shall ye know 
them. No one is now likely to pretend 
that the results actually secured by the 
workings of this great regenerative ex- 
periment, faithfully carried on as it has 
been in some places even if slighted in 
others, correspond with the vesults pre- 
dicted. Our heavens are not yet strown 
with literary stars of the first magnitude. 
If there is any method of producing 
great writers to order, the method from 
which so much was anticipated is mani- 
festly not the one. To be sure, there 
are now many men who write excellent- 
ly; but there is no increase in the pro- 
portional number of this body. Nor do 
these write better than their predecessors 
who did not enjoy their boasted advan- 
tages. It may be said that this result 
is no fault of the method adopted; but 
even were this +o be corceded, it cannot 
be proclaimed as one of its successes. — 

In truth, to~any thoughtful man who 
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understood the nature of the problem pre- 
sented, the experiment was foredoomed to 
failure. It rested throughout upon a series 
of false assumptions.. I am by no means 
disposed to go so far as the historian of 
New England, John Gorham Palfrey, 
who, as I have been told, was wont to 
express the desire that an act of Congress 
should be passed forbidding on pain of 
death anyone under twenty-one years of 
age to write a_ sentence. Excess in 
one direction cannot be remedied by 
excess in the opposite. Still, none the 
less am I thoroughly convinced that 
altogether undue importance is attached 
to exercises in English composition, es- 
pecially compulsory exercises; that the 
benefits to be derived from the gen- 
eral practice in schools is vastly over- 
rated; that the criticism of themes, even 
when it is fully competent, is in the 
majority of cases of little value to the 
recipient; that in a large number of in- 
stances the criticism is and must ever be 
more or less incompetent; and that when 
the corrections which are made are made 
inefficiently and unintelligently, as is 
too often the case, the results reached are 
distinctly more harmful than helpful. 

It is quite needless to say that such 
views are far from representing the 
opinion now prevailing. To that, in fact, 
they are utterly opposed. From hun- 
dreds of editorial and educational pul- 
pits the duty of writing themes is cor- 
stantly preached; furthermore, the duty 
of writing them frequently. It is not 
because there is any demand for the 
course of instruction, so earnestly recom- 
mended, on the part of a large propor- 
tion of those who are theoretically to be 
benefited ty it. On the contrary, the 
average student loathes it. Instead of 
hungering and thirsting for this sort of 
intellectual nutriment, he has to have it 
forced down his throat. He is compelled 
to write whether he cares to write or not. 
In the majority of cases he does not care 
The results follow which might natural- 
ly be expected. Not feeling its neces- 
sity or value, he not infrequently resorts 
to various devices to evade its require- 
ments. Compositions are bought where 
they cannot be safely stolen. Here, as 
elsewhere in life, wealth enables its pos- 
sessor to secure what his brains fail to 
supply. Hence the task of composition, 
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while compulsory in theory, is to no small 
extent optional in practice. Even when 
sense of honor or lack of money or fear 
of consequences leads the student to re- 
ject extraneous aid and to produce some- 
thing by his own unaided efforts, the 
work is, after all, done perfunctorily, for 
in it he has no real interest. The evils 
inevitably follow that wait upon per- 
functory performance. In truth, were 
the object of these compulsory exercises 
to bring into being essays marked by 
slovenliness of diction, inaccuracy of 
statement, vapidity of thought, no better 
means could well have been devised to 
reach the end aimed at. 

The belief in this method of develop- 
ing literary ability rests in truth upon 
a series of fallacies. The fundamental 
one, underlying all the others, is that the 
art of expression is something which can 
be made a matter of direct instruction, 
just as arithmetic can be, or history, or 
chemistry, or any foreign tongue. There 
are things connected with it, or bearing 
upon it, of which this is undoubtedly 
true. There are certain results, largely 
mechanical in their nature, which can 
be achieved in the class-room. For the 
attainment of these the business of in- 
struction can hardly be commenced too 
early or carried on too thoroughly. The 
child can be trained to master certain 
matters which are essential to all correct 
speaking and writing. He can be made 
to avoid, at any rate to recognize, certain 
common improprieties and vulgarities of 
expression. He can be taught the leading 
facts of declension and conjugation. He 
can be shown how to construct simple sen- 
tences which are not characterized by a 
virulent hostility to the ordinary rules 
of grammar. It is possible to go farther 
and make clear to the most immature 
mind how the arrangement of words in 
the sentence can cause or cure ambiguity 
of meaning. It is desirable also to im- 
part a knowledge not of what grammar 
requires, but merely convention, such, for 
example, as the capitalization of words 
as practised in English. Again it is well 
for the pupil to learn some of the various 
systems of punctuation in vogue, if at 
the same time care be taken not to give 
him the conviction that the particular 
punctuation he is taught to use has been 
somehow divinely inspired. 
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All these things, however, are ele- 
mentary. They can be learned and 
ought to be learned at a comparatively 
early age. That they are frequently not 
learned till late, and sometimes not at all, 
is unquestionably true. Sut this is 
largely so because the time and applica- 
tion which should have been devoted to 
the mastery of these elementary facts 
has been diverted to the more ambitious 
scheme of making the child set out to 
give expression to ideas he has 
any ideas to express. The colleges throw 
upon the preparatory schools the respon- 
sibility for the inevitable failure to reach 
satisfactory results in these preliminary 
matters connected with composition, in- 
stead of placing it, where it belongs, upon 
their own preposterous expectations and 
requirements in another field. 

For when we come to the communica- 
tion of the results of investigation or the 
expression of thought we are entering 
upon a distinct field of intellectual ac- 
tivity. We are asking young and un- 
developed minds to lay aside what is for 
them the natural occupation of acquiring 
knowledge, and to take up, on no matter 


before 


how limited a scale, the réle of producer 


and critic. A few may be fitted for this 
work; but necessarily at an early period 
of life such persons are very few. But 
were it conceded that this method was in 
itself good for all, two obstacles stand 
in the way of any success resulting from 
its universal adoption. One of these 
has already been indicated. No progress 
worth speaking of is ever made in any 
study where the learner himself is not 
interested in the subject. No one will 
pretend that under our present com- 
pulsory system interest in the writing of 
themes exists for the majority of stu- 
dents. As they have no desire to be 
taught, little heed is paid to the instruc- 
tion given and to the corrections made, 
even when the work of examination and 
criticism has been done with peculiar 
excellence. 

But just at this point the second prac- 
tical difficulty shows itself. So far from 
the work of examination and criticism 
being performed with peculiar excel- 
lence, it is often performed with no ex- 
cellence at all. To discharge this duty 
successfully requires, in addition to culti- 
vated taste, a fullness of familiarity with 
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our language and literature which it is 
out of the power of the average teacher 
to secure, even if he has the desire. 
Inder the compulsory system now pre- 
vailing the task of reading and correct- 
ing themes is one of deadly dullness. 
Men who are really fitted to perform the 
work properly are exceedingly rare; 
and when found they will not persist in 
carrying on this most distasteful of oc- 
cupations, unless compelled by necessity. 
It is consequently looked upon as merely 
a stepping-stone to something else. 

We are indeed frequently assured by 
those who have been themselves careful 
never to try this sort of work that the 
state of mind just indicated is all wrong; 
that the reading and correcting of themes 
is one of the noblest occupations to which 
the human mind can devote itself. Occa- 
sionally men of letters have been found 
to express themselves as pained and 
shocked that the land does not swarm 
with instructors who are burning with 
eagerness to lead young and growing 
minds into the paths of pure and lofty 
expression, which these callow youth are 
supposed to be anxious to tread. Noth- 
ing more delightful could well be con- 
ceived than to round up this whole body 
of sorrowing souls and compel cach and 
every one of them to prepare upon short 
notice essays upon subjects which they 
know nothing about and in which they 
have not the slightest interest; for this 
is the very thing which our institutions 
of learning are persistently asking, not 
of trained writers who are presumably 
possessed of some ideas of their own, but 
of raw and immature minds which are 
supplied with little knowledge and are 
but slightly addicted to reflection. These 
literary extollers of our present methods 
would rise up from the experiment wiser 
men, and probably a good deal sadder. 

As a consequence of the condition of 
things just indicated, more and more 
does the business of correcting and 
criticizing themes tend steadily to fall 
into the hands of those who are incom- 
petent to do anything much better, and 
therefore incompetent to do this well. 
They may be earnest and well-intentioned, 
hut they have themselves little experience 
in the practice of composition and little 
knowledge of the best usage of which 
no one knows too much. Furthermore, 
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they frequently have but slight familiar- 
ity with the literature upon which such 
usage is based. Even those who are free 
from this reproach are too rarely in the 
habit of noting the way in which the 
very authors express themselves whom 
they profess to admire and imitate. The 
practice of these they do not observe and 
follow. Instead they take as their guide 
some manual of usage which is peculiar 
in its class if it does not inculeate as 
many errors as it corrects. 

The teaching of those who do not 
base their criticism of language upon 
the usage of the great writers of our lit- 
erature has necessarily no value as a 
guide to propriety of expression. Worse 
than that, it is fairly sure to become to 
some extent a fountain of error. Though 
the words of such instructors are of no 
real authority, yet from the position of 
vantage they occupy they are enabled to 
impose upon the immature minds under 
them their crude and often erroneous 
conception of what is proper and im- 
proper in speech. They condemn what 
they have not sufficient knowledge of the 
historical development of the speech to 
understand. They naturally join in the 
relentless crusade which is carried on 
by the half-trained against the time- 
honored idioms of our tongue. The 
thoughtless and indifferent student usual- 
ly is saved from the worst consequences 
of instruction of this sort by the habit 
he has formed of paying no heed to any 
instruction at all. Yet even the most 
careless is fairly certain to have lodged 
in his brain some one or two of the errors 
thus imparted, in spite of his untiring 
efforts not to learn anything. These in 
time come to serve him as his particular 
standard of good usage. They enable 
him to set up as the oracle of the fire- 
side, on propriety of expression, and 
sometimes of the hamlet and of the edi- 
torial chair. All this diffusion of error 
is earried on under the guise of preserv- 
ing the speech in its purity. 

To write English with purity and 
propriety! In the eyes of those who 
derive their knowledge of good usage 
mainly from manuals which profess to 
set it forth, such a thing as expressing 
one’s self with absolute correctness is 
hardly within the realm of possibility. 
The country swarms with educated prigs 







































87 
who are ready to prove to you that all 
the classic authors of our speech abound 
in errors, sometimes in gross errors. Not 
one of these authors, ancient or modern, 
has been able to produce anything in 
which versed in 
the lore of the latest text-books on pro- 
priety of usage, is not able to point out 
numerous lapses from the pure and per- 
fect diction which the critic is confident 
that he displays in his own utterance. 
Provender of this sort dished out in 
schools is naturally imparted to the rest 
of the community by the graduates of 
those schools as soon as they oceupy the 
teacher’s or editor’s chair. Idioms and 
constructions unhesitatingly 
by every great master of our speech are 
as unhesitatingly condemned. Have we 
not been told again and again that none 
must never be used as the subject of a 
plural verb; that must never be 
used as a relative to an antecedent with- 
out life; that the superlative degree must 
never be employed in the comparison of 
two; that an _ objective 

properly follow a verb in 
voice; that the dreadful 

would better with the 
be substituted for had better? These 
and similar assaults upon correct and 
idiomatie diction, involving as they do 
ignorance of the language as well as of 
the literature, are regularly perpetrated 
under the pretense of maintaining the 
purity of the speech. The hapless vic- 
tim of such instruction cannot take up 
a single author in our tongue 
without finding him doing the very things 
which he himself is told cannot be done 
with propriety. With these splendid 


some superior person, 


employed 


wh ose 


ease cannot 

the passive 
neologism of 
infinitive should 


classic 


failures before his eyes, what hope can 
the raw and untrained school-boy enter- 
tain of ever being able to write the lan- 
guage correctly ? 

It is fairly certain, indeed, that under 


our present system no small share of 
the instruction given in composition 
conveys as much error as truth. But 
let us assume for the sake of the argu- 
ment that it is absolutely faultless; that 
the teacher himself is efficient; that the 
correction of mistakes or supposed mis- 
takes is itself made correctly. Even 
then the result aimed at can never be 
reached in this way. The real object of 
all effort in this direction is or should 
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be the attainment of positive excellence, 
whereas the main office of the instruction 
just described is to correct error. Its re- 
sults are therefore almost entirely nega- 
tive. The avoidance of error is unques- 
tionably a good thing. No one is likely 
to deny its importance. But many will be 
found to deny its supreme importance. 
Yet this virtue, largely negative in its nat- 
ure, is held up before the eyes of the pub- 
lic as the one thing all-essential. It is the 
misconception of the value to be derived 
from this sert of training in composition 
which has led to the beliefs now general- 
ly entertained and to the methods now 
generally pursued. The work which cor- 
rection of error can do is humble work; 
but so far as it goes, if well done, it is 
good work. But it does not go far. It 
eontributes practically nothing to that 
felicity of expression which it is the aim 
of the writer to attain, and but very 
little to his clearness. Furthermore, it 
is not the only way and hardly the best 
way to reach the result sought; for free- 
dom from fault is itself fairly sure to 
come in time if positive excellence has 
onee been secured. 

There is an experience very far from 
being frequent, but still occasionally 
encountered by him who is intrusted with 
the duty of instruction in composition. 
Two themes come up for consideration 
which though treating of the same sub- 
ject are marked by a peculiar contrast. 
One is deformed by errors of various 
sorts, by the use of locutions which are 
not permissible in correct speech, by con- 
structions for which the resources of 
grammar wouid be tasked in order to 
find a satisfactory explanation. Yet in 
spite of these glaring faults the work 
done is somehow interesting. What is 
said is said with so much vivacity and 
oeeasional felicity that it attracts and 
holds the attention. Notwithstanding its 
linguistic lapses, it has fulfilled the first 
law of writing; it is readable. 

The other is correct in the employment 
of words and in their arrangement. It 
is everything that it should be from the 
point of view of grammar and usage. 
Yet it is somehow so dull that it has 
upon the reader all the effect of an opiate. 
Tts fairly aggressive tediousness, along 
with the impossibility of finding par- 
ticular errors to eavil at, irritates the 
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critic. Yet what is he to do? If he 
tells the brutal truth, he must say to 
the writer: I find no fault with your use 
of words or with the construction of 
your sentences or of your paragraphs; 
but the fact is you have contrived to take 
every particle of interest out of an in- 
teresting subject. Your essay is per- 
vaded by an overpowering dullness which 
casts a burden upon the spirits beyond the 
justifiable limits of human endurance. 

To this the hapless student may reply: 
I have given you all the information you 
asked for. You find no fault with the 
correctness of the way in which it has 
been conveyed. What more can I do; 
what more would you have me do? It 
is a perfectly just protest against the 
criticism received. No fair answer can 
be made to it under the conditions 
given. For we have reached here an 
ultimate fact. Nothing more can be said 
than that one piece with all its blunders 
is interesting because it is written in an 
interesting manner; the other, free as it 
is from grammatical or rhetorical errors, 
is dull beyond description because some- 
thing is lacking, the want of which we 
feel but cannot exactly describe, at least 
in terms palatable to the writer. The 
difference between the two pieces is due 
to the presence in the one and to the 
absence in the other of a trace of that 
alchemical power of style which in its 
perfection can transmute the base matter 
of common thought and incident into 
the gold of literary achievement. Mani- 
festly this is something which cannot be 
imparted by direct instruction. Wher- 
ever it comes from, it assuredly does not 
come from judicious criticism. It gets, 
indeed, little help from any criticism 
whether judicious or injudicious. 

The question therefore at once presents 
itself, Upon what depends primarily the 
creation of that peculiar charm of ex- 
pression which we call style? As ob- 
viously mere freedom from fault cannot 
impart it, how can it best be acquired, 
if it ean be acquired at all? In seeking 
an answer to this question the great 
fundamental fact is to, be kept in mind 
that ability to write is a growth, and that 
the rapidity and extent of this growth 
depend upon several agencies which the 
individual may not and usually does not 
employ with that particular end in 
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view. One of these agencies, indeed, is 
practice; but at the outset practice is so 
far from being of highest importance 
that as compared with other agencies it 
is of but little Clearness or effective- 
ness or felicity of expression can never 
be created by it, nor can they be de- 
veloped by it satisfactorily unless the 
proper foundation has been previously 
laid. For the growth spoken of depends 
upon the development of mental power 
and of literary taste. The rapidity of 
the growth will naturally vary with the 
individual; but from the very nature of 
things it can in no wise be hurried. Ac- 
cordingly we cannot trace its increase 
from day to day any more than we can 
trace the daily increase of a person’s 
height. Only by a comparison of the 
achievement of the present with that of 
some period in the past can its progress 
be detected at all. 

The confusion of thought which pre- 
vails upon this subject is due to con- 
founding ability to write, which is a 
creative act, with ability to learn, which 
is merely an act of acquisition. The 
one is the result of agencies working 
directly to a particular end; the other 
the result of agencies most of which 
act indirectly. Hence increase in the 
acquisition of power of expression, de- 
pending as it does upon intellectual 
growth, differs radically from increase 
in the acquisition of knowledge. A man 
can assert very truly that on such or such 
a day he received information about, 
certain facts; or that on such or such a 
day he mastered the meaning of some 
difficult passage in a great author, or that 
he deciphered some puzzling mathemat- 
ical problem. What he cannot do is to 
assert that on such and such a day he 
became a learned man, or a wise man, or 
acquired a cultivated taste, or, what spe- 
cially concerns us here, that he gained 
the ability to express himself clearly or 
effectively. All such things are the long 
result of time and of mental develop- 
ment. They can be recognized when they 
have come; rarely with certainty when 
they are coming. 

So far as the art of expression is con- 
cerned, upon what does this intellectual 
growth depend? To any proper develop- 
ment of it two things may ordinarily be 
deemed necessary; to its highest develop- 
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ment two things additional are indis- 
pensable. The first is the possession of 
knowledge. ‘This can hardly be deemed 
an absolute essential. There are and 
doubtless will always continue to be 
cases where men write interestingly and 
even charmingly about matters of which 
they know little or nothing. Still there 
is a prejudice, which in the case of the 
beginner has to be reckoned with, in 
favor of a writer’s having some degree 
of familiarity with what he is writing 
about before he attempts to impart in- 
formation in regard to it. Men with 
reputations already established may vent- 
ure to defy this feeling; but it cannot 
be slighted safely by him who has his 
reputation to make. It may be taken, 
indeed, as a general rule, that no one 
can write attractively any more than he 
can intelligently of matters with which 
he has only a limited acquaintance. 

But while knowledge of a subject may 
produce something worth reading for its 
matter, it will not of itself make it read- 
able. This fact has often been unhappily 
illustrated in the-history of learning. 
Scholarship has become, in truth, so as- 
sociated with dullness in the common 
mind that any treatise which makes in- 
teresting a subject ordinarily uninterest- 
ing begets the suspicion that its author 
must be superficial and inaccurate. 
There is apt to be doubt of if not actual 
disbelief in the trustworthiness of the 
writer’s knowledge who does not bore 
his reader in the communication of it. 
This feeling has been largely fostered by 
dhe .fgequent inability of men of great 
leatning tg state lucidly what they know 
fully.y The consequence is that they 
exhhust the reader even more than they 
exhaust the subject. The confusion in 
the auther’s mind is due to the knowledge 
he possesses having been ill-arranged and 
ill-digested. Naturally this condition 
finds its fitting counterpart in clumsiness 
of construction, in involved phrases, in 
sentences stuffed with parentheses, and 
paragraphs loaded with extraneous mat- 
ter. Seq pyfvalent has this method of 
compbsition ‘been with men of genuine 
learnings that it has come largely to be 
regarded as a necessary accompaniment 
of learning itself. With many nothing 
contributes more to the acceptance of a 
writer as an authority than the impos- 


sibility of reading with pleasure what 
he says. 

The existence of the belief indicated 
is mainly due to the neglect by men of 
learning of the second but far more im- 
portant requisite which goes to consti- 
tute a good style. This is clearness of 
expression. Now upon what does this 
particular characteristic ultimately de- 
pend? Manifestly upon clearness of 
thinking. Where again does clearness of 
thinking come from? Almost entirely 
from the regular exercise and consequent 
growth of a man’s own faculties. It is 
a result of an intellectual development 
which is the outcome of the efforts of the 
individual himself and never of the in- 
struction given him by others. It can 
therefore never be imparted directly. 

Fullness of knowledge and clearness of 
thinking are consequently the first two 
requisites which should be possessed by 
him who sets out to compose a work 
which has any reason for its existence. 
On the lower plane of intellectual 
achievement denoted by these character- 
istics it is possible for most of us to 
attain some degree of excellence, pro- 
vided we are willing to put forth the 
requisite exertion. But when we come 
to the two other qualities which go to 
constitute the ideal style, an entirely dif- 
ferent problem is presented. The first is 
the ability to write with effectiveness, 
to put forth one’s ideas so as not merely 
to enlighten men, but to impress them, 
to influence their beliefs and acts. High- 
er even than that, though not in- 
frequently conjoined with it, is that 
exquisiteness of diction, that indeseriba- 
ble charm of expression which we feel 
in the productions of great authors, but 
find it difficult if not impossible to 
analyze. Neither of these latter is it 
in the power of all of us to attain; in 
truth, it is in the power of but few. It 
depends upon the existence in the in- 
dividual of an innate ability which edu- 
eation may develop but cannot itself 
create. 

Knowledge of the subject, clearness of 
statement, power, and finally beauty of 
expression are accordingly the four con- 
stituent elements which enter into the 
composition of the perfect style. How 
ean these qualities be best secured, as- 
suming that it is possible for the in- 
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dividual to secure them?’ One way by 
which they cannot be acquired has been 
already pointed out—-the correction of 
faults. Another allied delusion is that 
an effective agency to bring about such 
a result is the study of rhetoric. The 
denial of this must not be understood as 
denying the importance of that subject. 
It has a value of its own; but it has not 
the kind of value which is often 
takenly claimed for it. For as grammar 
is nothing but the generalization of the 
facts of utterance, so rhetoric is nothing 
but the generalization of the facts of 
style. In both cases the facts must be 
known before the generalizations can be 
appreciated or even understood. The 
child does not learn his language from 
his grammar. After he has learned it 
in other ways, grammar steps in and 
furnishes him a scientific analysis of 
what he has been doing. So rhetoric 
gives the student the names of the dif- 
ferent styles and describes the particular 
characteristics which go to make up the 
one that is presumably perfect. But the 
perfect style itself it does not and it can- 
not impart. Granted that the rules it gives 
are the best possible rules, it does not 
furnish the student with the power of 
applying them—the one thing, above all 
others, with which he as a writer is 
concerned. Skill and effectiveness and 
grace come from an entirely different 
quarter. Yet in this matter the 
mistaken and sometimes the most ludi- 
crous notions come up for notice. I call 
to mind a young man who before begin- 
ning his Commencement oration went 
carefully through the whole of Whately’s 
treatise on rhetoric as a preparatory 
exercise, and was much astounded to dis- 
cover, after finishing it, that he could 
write no better than he did before. 

Let us lay aside another delusive no- 
tion. This is that institutions of learn- 
ing have any monopoly of training in 
composition. All life, if it is worth liv- 
ing at all, contributes to ability in ex- 
pression. To develop it in any marked 
degree, there needs, to be sure, innate 
capacity in the individual; but if that 
exist, the education of events is likely 
of itself to ripen it to its consummate 
flower of perfection. Why do men who 
have never had the advantage of any 
school training in composition so often 


mis- 


most 
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express themselves with clearness, direct- 
and force? The answer is easy 
They have had a special effective train- 
ing of their own. They have 
gaged in the conduct of vast business 
enterprises, or they have shouldered the 
burden of heavy responsibilities, or they 
have borne a part in the history of great 
events. To him who is fitted for it by 
nature, experiences of such a sort will 


ness, 


been en- 


in time impart to his utterance clearness, 
dignity, and force, though in early life 
he may never have set pen to paper, or 


if he did, may have been distinguished 
for the ineffectiveness of the work he 
was called upon to do. It is not prob- 
able that General Grant ever had much 
practice in writing in his youth. What 
little he did have, it is more than prob- 
able he did not profit by. But participa- 
tion in a mighty struggle, the ceaseless 
pressure of arduous duties and wearing 
responsibilities furnished him an _ intel- 
lectual training which it was not in the 
power of the schools to impart. “Hence 
when he came to write his autobiography, 
he wrote it with a simplicity and conse- 
quent effectiveness which no mere drill 
in English could have wrought. Or take 
the more marked case of Lincoln. It 
is not likely that the direct instruction 
in composition he ever received took up 
much of his time, if indeed it took up 
any of it. But in his profession he 
found imposed upon him as a condition 
of success the necessity of clear think- 
ing, with its usual accompaniment of 
clearness of expression. But the further 
education which produced the matchless 
simplicity and majesty of the brief Get- 
tysburg oration was the outcome of the 
discipline of anxious days and sleepless 
nights, the never-ceasing pressure of the 
burden of care which waited upon the 
long agony of the Civil War. As a mat- 
ter of fact, indeed, there is nothing like 
misery to improve the style. 

But education of this sort reaches an 
exceedingly limited number. Such ex- 
ceptional instances do not come under 
consideration in the case of the college 
student. Whatever ability in expression 
he acquires must be gained mainly 
through the agency of formal education. 
At once the question arises, What is the 
best way for him to procure that intel- 
lectual development which lies at the 
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foundation not alone of the 
but of that which is merely 
the student 
and but one, though there 
subsidiary ones. 


great style, 
good? For 
chief way 
are several 
This all-important one 


He who 


there is one 


is the discipline of hard study. 
himself to this faithfully and 
intelligently is taking the most effica- 
cious method of strengthening his mind 
just as steady exercise strengthens his 
body. As a result it prepares him to 
perfect himself in clearness of expres- 
sion, if not in power. He may not in- 
that end in view any more 
than the boy who takes proper nourish- 
ment and proper exercise does it with 
the conscious thought of contributing to 
the physical growth which is the result 
of it. 

Accordingly this mental development, 
lying at the foundation of all good 
writing, while it can be gained in many 
ways, is gained best by the college stu- 
dent through the agency of the intel- 
ligent study which develops the muscles 


devotes 


deed have 


of the mind—if the expression be per- 
physical development is 
gained by the exercise which develops 
the muscles of the body. But study, 
however faithfully and earnestly car- 
ried will never of itself pro- 
duce in expression. It may fur- 
student knowledge; it 
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on, 
skill 
the 


nish much 


may make him a vigorous and even pro- 
found thinker; but, unaided, it will do 
little toward making him a good writer. 


While it furnishes the best of founda- 
the superstructure must owe its 
existence to another element. This ele- 
ment is the sense of style which is a 
result of the possession of literary taste. 
Hence up for consideration an 
even more important question. How can 
this taste be best imparted where it is 
not, how can it be best developed where 
it is, innate? The answer to this presents 
little difficulty. 

The art of writing, like that of paint- 
ing and sculpture, is an imitative art. 
Accordingly the culture and perception 
of beauty necessary to produce success 
in it are best and soonest acquired, not 
by the study of grammatical and rhetor- 
ical text-books, but by the imitation, 
conscious or unconscious, of some one 
or some number of those whom the race 
regards as its great literary representa- 
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tives. Different minds, or minds in dif- 
ferent grades of development, will exhibit 
preference for different authors. The 
choice is not a matter of moment, pro- 
vided the one chosen is worthy and ap- 
peals to the chooser, not because the 
study of him is a duty, but because it 
is a delight. To become thoroughly con- 
versant with the work of a great writer, 
to be influenced by his method of giving 
utterance to his ideas, to feel profound- 
ly the power and beauty of his style, 
is worth more for the development of 
expression than the mastery of all the 
rhetorical rules that were ever invented. 
This has been the inspiration and salva- 
tion of numberless men who have never 
seen the inside of an institution of learn- 
ing. He who of his own accord has sat 
reverently at the feet of the great mas- 
ters of English literature need have no 
fear that their spirit will not inform, so 
far as in him lies, the spirit of their 
disciple. Connected with it, too, there 
is incidentally one further benefit. Con- 
stant familiarity with the language of 
authors of the first rank imparts in time 
that almost intuitive of what is 
right or wrong in usage which distin- 
guishes the cultivated man of letters 
from the sciolist who bases his judgment 
upon what he has found in grammars 
and manuals. 

If this point .of view be correct, it 
follows that in the union of intellectual 
vigor which comes from hard and intel- 
ligent study and of cultivated iaste be- 
gotten of familiarity with the great mas- 
terpieces of our literature lies for the 
college student his linguistic and literary 
salvation. But the clearness or power 
or beauty of expression thus gained is 
not the work of a day or a month or a 
year. It is not merely a growth, it is a 
slow growth. In this slow growth there 
is nothing which appeals to the men 
who have come to know by intuition 
just what can and what ought to be done 
in this matter. They demand immediate 
results. They want a short cut to the 
acquisition of ability in writing. They 
are the ones who are constantly clamor- 
ing for frequent practice in composition 
and for constant correction. A useful 
but subsidiary part of instruction has 
been exalted into one of paramount 
importance. Attention has been con- 


sense 
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centrated upon it, stress has been laid 
upon it to the neglect of things far more 
essential. An army of teachers has been 
assembled to carry it on, the unintelli- 
gent among them swearing by it, the in- 
telligent swearing at it. One result has 
long been apparent. On no one subject 
of education has so great an amount of 
effort been put forth as on the teaching 
of English composition, with so little 
satisfactory to show for it. Every one 
recognizes the waste that has taken place 
in this expenditure of force; but the only 
way suggested to remedy the loss in- 
curred is to go on expending still further 
effort with results for which there will 
be even less adequate return in the future 
than there has been in the past. 

The belief in the capability of thus 
manufacturing good if not great writers 
to order is widely prevalent with the 
general public. Its attitude has affected 
the action of our highest institutions of 
learning. It has, in truth, brought about 
the following condition. A body of 
writings must be produced by all the 
undergraduates. These, many of whom 
are utterly uninterested in the general 
work or in the particular subject, must 
take the contract of filling the order. The 
faith of the average man in the benefit 
to be derived from this course of proceed- 
ing is of the kind that removes moun- 
tains. There is a prevailing belief in the 
whole country that it is absolutely essen- 
tial to the intellectual salvation of every 
growing youth that he should write 
themes. No sooner does the child enter 
the primary school than this particular 
task looms before his eyes. It is, indeed, 
the one requirement from which he never 
escapes during the whole of his educa- 
tional career. It follows him to the 
high school, it pursues him to the col- 
lege. His own inclinations or tastes in 
the matter are not consulted at all. We 
have been called upon to bewail the woes 
of the supposedly hapless beings who are 
compelled to study Greek against their 
will. There are those who sorrow for 
him who has to learn Latin. But no 
voice is lifted up in behalf of the un- 
fortunates who are asked not to master a 
distasteful subject, but to perform the 
infinitely harder task of writing, not be- 
cause they have something to say, but 
because they have to say something. 

Vor. CXXIII.—No. 738.—109 
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For the great American community 
clings firmly to the faith that anybody 
and everybody can be taught to use the 
language with clearness and precision, to 
say nothing of effectiveness. Any failure 
to attain the result is imputed to wrong 
methods of instruction, any distrust of 
its feasibility to the stupidity or intel- 
iectual depravity of the doubter. The 
slightest display of skepticism encounters 
at once indignant protest. Our universi- 
ties, it is said, pretend to send forth 
educated men. Can we assert that a man 
is really educated who is unable to ex- 
press himself clearly, to say nothing of 
forcibly? Ought not at least so much 
as the former be demanded of every one 
bearing a degree? I should hope for the 
coming of the time when this will be so, 
just as I hope for the coming of the 
millennium; and I may venture to add 
my personal belief that the arrival of the 
two will be about simultaneous. Still, 
were we to concede that the result were 
as feasible as it is desirable, in seeking 
to reach it we persist in committing the 
fundamental error of going back-end 
foremost. For it has to be repeated 
again and again that clear thinking 
precedes clear writing and does not fol- 
low it. In this matter the result is de- 
manded before the cause which produces 
it is in existence. It is enough to say 
that any system of instruction ever de- 
vised which succeeds in imparting to all 
those pursuing it clearness of ideas, will 
have solved the educational problem of 
the ages and have begun the intellectual 
regeneration of the race. 

But if clearness of thinking cannot be 
attained universally, ought we not at 
least to demand correctness in the use of 
our speech? Are you in favor, it may be 
asked, of a system of instruction which 
will turn out annually a ‘body of so-called 
educated men who are unable to express 
themselves with propriety, and as a result 
of their consciousness of this inability 
are deterred from presenting their ideas 
to the public at all? It might be suf- 
ficient to reply that it has never yet been 
settled what is meant by writing one’s 
own language with propriety. On this 
very point the widest divergence of view 
prevails. But let it be conceded that 
here a reasonable degree of unanimity 
of opinion has been attained. Even in 
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that case it must be confessed that uni- 
versities the world over are not merely 
turning out men now who are ineapable 
of using the language with perfect cor- 
rectness, but they have been turning them 
out for centuries past, and are pretty 
sure to continue turning them out for 
centuries to come. To a mind not proper- 
ly constituted, such as is my own, this 
inability of men to express themselves 
with propriety, if it contribute to taci- 
turnity, is something to be contemplated 
with a chastened spirit of resignation. 
It is a benefit that has been produced 
and not a harm. There is but one way 
of keeping certain persons from writing 
wretchedly, and that is by keeping them 
from writing at all. Anything which 
brings about such a result is to be wel- 
comed, not deplored. No fear need be 
felt that the men who have really any- 
thing of value to communicate to the 
world will not triumph over the dif- 
ficulties of communicating it when the 
time comes, no matter how little has been 
the instruction in composition they re- 
ceived in early life, or how much they 
neglected instruction as they re- 
But if they have nothing to say, 
why insist upon the desirability of their 


such 
cel ved. 


adding to the mass of new writing per- 
petually put forth which will never be- 


old? Assuredly no fear need be 
entertained of any diminution in the 
supply, whatever schools or colleges do 
or fail to The mighty Mississippi 
of gabble will steadily continue to pour 
through the land, even if it be deprived 
of an inconceivable number of petty af- 
fluents which under existing methods are 
coaxed or compelled to contribute to its 
ever-swelling stream. 

In fact, the notion that every man 
should seek to become a writer is a no- 
tion born of modern conditions. There 
is no more reason or necessity for it 
than there is for every man to become a 
mathematician or a musician or an archi- 
tect or an engineer or a painter. But 
in the art of composition we demand of 
every student what no one expects or 
desires in the case of any of the other 
arts, whether liberal or useful. 
and appreciate music, for instance, is 
something more than a mere accomplish- 
ment. It brings to its possessor what is 
far higher than keen enjoyment. It 


come 


do. 
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tends, too, to exert a distinctly refining 
and elevating influence upon the nature. 
Still, we do not insist that he who has 
no ear for it should devote days and 
nights to its study, still less should 
torture his fellow-men by practising it. 
Mathematics, again, is a good thing. It 
resembles English composition, too, by 
being on a slight scale a necessary thing 
to know. We require enough of it to en- 
able every one to transact the common 
business of life. Then if we are wise 
we let him go, if he has no inelination 
for it, and concentrate the work of in- 
struction upon those to whom the sub- 
ject is a pleasure. We recognize that 
men can lead happy, honored, and useful 
lives to whom sines, cosines, tangents, 
and hyperbolas remain little more than 
vague remembrances of a ghastly dream. 
In these and other like instances we go 
upon the assumption that if the student 
achieve any result worth striving for he 
must have genuine interest in the sub- 
ject he pursues, to say nothing of gen- 
uine eapacity for the pursuit. Wisely, 
therefore, we offer him the opportunity 
of instruction in it; but we do not in- 
sist upon its acceptance. 

A university which should set out to 
make all its students musicians or mathe- 
maticians or architects or engineers or 
painters without taking into considera- 
tion their several tastes or capacities 
would deservedly incur both censure and 
ridicule. Yet this is exactly what all of 
them set out to do in the art of com- 
position. Certain persons there are who 
both before and after graduation have 
no disposition to write. Why can they 
not be left undisturbed in this ideally 
desirable condition of voluntary absten- 
tion? The world is not suffering from 
a penury of manuscripts or of books. 
Here, therefore, individuality of choice 
comes properly into play. The elective 
system has been at times praised, and 
at times overpraised. Similarly it has 
been disapproved and undervalued. But 
if there be warrant for it on the score 
of reason, it ought to find its fullest and 
most satisfactory justification in the mat- 
ter of English composition. Yet this 
is the one place where it is not tolerated 
at all. Even the great champion of the 
system, who advocated the utmost liberty 
of choice in about everything else, drew 
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that 
altar 
immolated as 


line here. He, too, insisted 
upon this particular educational 
every student should be 
a victim. 

The adoption of the elective system 
is far from implying the abandonment 
of the practice of composition. It means 
instead the fullest realization of its 
utility. The result would be not to have 
instruction in it, but to have that 
instruction more advantageously applied. 
The excessive expenditure of force now 
put forth in carrying it on with the 
least good to the greatest number would 
then be employed where it would be of 
special benefit to those most needing it. 
Consider the actual conditions. In every 
institution of learning there is a large 
body of students who have not the slight- 
est desire to write a line. Why should 
they be tempted or forced to discuss sub- 
jects about which they know little and 
eare less? On the other hand, there is 
minority—sometimes a large 
minority—who do not have to be urged 
to this particular task, still less com- 
pelled. They take to it of their own 
accord. They would engage in it no 
matter what obstacles were placed in 
their path. They are anxious to be 
shown the best way to express themselves 
adequately, clearly, forcibly. They heed 
every correction, they listen to every 
hint and _ suggestion. They respond 
heartily and intelligently to the efforts 
of the teacher because their hearts are 
in the work. Are such men, eager to 
learn, treated with any favor under our 
present compulsory system? On _ the 
contrary, it works them injury. 
Instead of receiving the special attention 
they have a right to demand, they re- 
ceive, as a matter of fact, just as much 
as is given to the heedless or hostile, 
and no more. Instead of the instruction 
being concentrated on those who would 
most profit by it, it is largely wasted in 
vain efforts to overcome the repugnance 
of the unwilling or to animate the torpid. 

The adoption of the elective system 
would accordingly prevent the sacrifice 
in this matter of the interests of the 
earnest and eager to the supposed in- 
terests of the indifferent or the incom- 
petent. But from it another and most 
important incidental advantage would 
result. The instruction given would 
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steadily tend to become adequate. 


Even 
when it is so now, the one charged with 
it dislikes the toil of examination and 
correction because he knows that his labor 
will be largely thrown away. He knows 
that the student, detesting the task of 
writing, will pay little or no heed to the 
corrections made, beyond what is neces- 
sary to himself from the 
quences of neglect. The inevitable result 
has already been indicated. Competent 
teachers tend steadily more and more to 
drop out. But with the abolition of the 
compulsory system the character of the 
instruction would speedily be raised. 
For as there is no more disagreeable 
drudgery than to attempt to make men 
learn who are unfitted or unwilling to 
learn, so there is no more delightful oc- 
cupation than to train those who are 
anxious and eager to learn. With only 
such as these to deal with, the teaching 
force would steadily become of a 
tinctly higher grade. Competent men, 
instead of being repelled from it as now, 
would be attracted to it. 

So much for the theory that 
student should be required to write 
themes. In so doing we have seen that 
we reverse the order of nature in attempt- 
ing to make the expression of ideas 
precede their acquisition. The other fal- 
lacy to be considered is that these themes 
should be written with great frequency. 
Here the reversal of the order of nature 
is even more pronounced. 


save conse- 


dis- 


every 


Frequency of 
production necessarily involves rapidity 
of composition. In fact, this result has 
been held up as a most de- 
sirable end to be aimed at, if not the 
most desirable end. No worse ideal could 
well be placed before immature minds, 
no worse practice indulged in. The in- 
evitable consequence of the best work 
produced under such conditions are 
essays which are hardly worth writing, 
still less worth reading, and not worth 
remembering at all. There is further in- 
volved in this proceeding something more 
than mere waste of time and effort. Far 
worse are the habits of mind engendered. 
The student falls into the way of dis- 
cussing matters he knows little or noth- 
ing about. He gives expression to 
thoughts or so-called thoughts which are 
no result of reflection, but have either 
come to him on the spur of the moment 
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or more usually have been borrowed from 
quarters to which he can gain easy and 
unsuspected access. He puts down the 
first ideas that come into his mind in 
the first words that come to hand. The 
evil effects of such intellectual habits 
are almost certain to characterize his 
work in later life; in fact, will surely 
characterize it unless corrected by severe 
study on other lines. 

In this country, however, the public 
mind has been so long bedeviled by the 
belief that the one way to hasten the 
coming of the literary millennium we 
all desire is the frequent writing of 
themes and the constant correction of 
them, that it is just now hopeless to ex- 
pect that this superstition, which stands 
in the way of all real progress, can be de- 
stroyed till the experiment breaks down 
from the weight of its successive failures. 
In the educational world there exists 
and always has existed the disposition 
to enforce a strict quarantine against the 
entrance of new ideas. Any practice, any 
belief connected with education dies 
hard. To many in consequence the doc- 
trines here advanced will seem to tend to 
unsettle the very foundations upon which 
the whole system of instruction in our 
own speech is based. Yet novel as the 
views may be to many and shocking to 
some, they have been expressed in the 
past even more strongly. They have been 
expressed, too, by men whose opinions 
in matters pertaining to education still 
retain a good deal of repute; though, as 
might be expected, they fail to come up 
to the standard of the advanced thinkers 
of the present day. 

One of these men is Bacon. In the 
second book of his treatise On the Ad- 
vancement of Learning he spoke of the 
necessity of the re-examination of usages 
prevailing in education. One ancient 
and general error, derived from more 
obscure times, he found then prevalent 
in the universities. This was the early 
teaching of logic and rhetoric. On this 
point he expressed himself strongly. 
“Scholars in universities,’ he wrote, 
“eome too soon and too unripe to logic 
and rhetoric, arts fitter for graduates 
than for children and novices. For these 
two, rightly taken, are the gravest of 
sciences, being the art of arts; the one 
for judgment, the other for ornament. 








And they be the rules and directions 
how to set forth and dispose matter; 
and therefore for minds empty and un- 
fraught with matter, and which have 
not gathered that which Cicero calleth 
sylva and supellex, stuff and variety, .. . 
to begin with those arts, doth work but 
this effect, that the wisdom of those arts, 
which is great and universal, is almost 
made contemptible, and is degenerate 
into childish sophistry and ridiculous 
affectation. And further, the untimely 
learning of them hath drawn on by 
consequence the superficial and unprofit- 
able teaching and writing of them as 
fittest indeed to the capacity of children.” 

Another one of the men of the past 
who advocated heretical views of a sim- 
ilar character was Milton. According to 
the scheme laid down in his tractate on 
Education the pupil was to go through 
a regular course of study, culminating 
in politics, church history, and theology 
—subjects which at that time engrossed 
the thoughts of all—and then take up 
the consideration of “those organic arts 
which enable men to discourse elegantly 
and according to the fittest style of lofty, 
mean, or lowly.” This preliminary prep- 
aration was to be mastered before the 
student was himself in readiness to write. 
The view Milton took in this matter is 
so extreme that a phrase of it is worth 
italicizing. “From hence,” he continued, 
“and not till now, will be the right sea- 
son of forming them to be able writers 
and composers in every excellent matter, 
when they shall be thus fraught with 
an universal insight into things.” This, 
it will be seen, does not differ essentially 
from the position, previously mentioned, 
of the historian Palfrey, though it is 
free from the drastic measure he recom- 
mended for maintaining it in its perfec- 
tion. But Milton in his blindness could 
not foresee the results of the march of 
mind which has gone on under modern 
conditions. The arduous and protracted 
preparation which he prescribed for ac- 
quiring “universal insight into things ” 
is no longer demanded. Art, science, 
statesmanship itself is now learned in 
short and easy lessons. Hence out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings proceeds 
with us wisdom on every subject, no- 
where more notably than on that of 
English composition. 
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Growing Up 


BY 


HE children were all down in the 

salt-marsh playing at marriage-by- 

capture. It was a very good play. 
You ran just as fast after the ugly girls 
as the pretty ones, and you didn’t have to 
abide by the result. One little girl got 
so excited that she fell into the 
and it was Andramark who pulled her 
out, and beat her on the back till she 
stopped choking. It may be well to re- 
member that she was named Tassel Top, 
a figure taken from the Indian-corn ear 
when it is in silk. 

Andramark was the name of a boy. 
He was the seventh son of Squirrel Eyes, 
and all his six brothers were cead, because 
they had been born in hard times, or had 
fallen out of trees, or had been drowned. 
To grow up in an Indian village, especial- 
ly when it is traveling, is very difficult. 
Sometimes a boy’s mother has to work 
so hard that she runs plumb out of milk; 
and sometimes he gets playing too rough- 
ly with the other boys, and gets wounded, 
and blood poisoning sets in; or he finds 
a dead fish and cooks it and eats it, and 
ptomaine poisoning sets in; or he catches 
too much cold on a full stomach, or too 
much malaria on an empty one. Or he 
tries to win glory by stealing a bear cub 
when its mother looking, or a 
neighboring tribe drops in between days 
for an unfriendly visit, and some big, 
painted devil knocks him over the head 
and takes his scalp home to his own little 
boy to play with. 

Contrariwise, if he does manage to 
grow up and reach man’s estate he’s got 
something to brag of. Only he doesn’t 
do it; beeause the first thing that people 
learn who have to live very intimately 
together is that bore and boaster are 
synonymous terms. So he never brags 
of what he has accomplished in the way 
of deeds and experiences until he is mar- 
ried. And then only in the privacy of 
his own lodge, when that big hickory 
stick which he keeps for the purpose as- 
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sures him of the beloved one’s best ears 
and most flattering attention. 
Andramark’s father worse than 
dead. He had been tried in the council- 
lodge by the elders, and had been found 
guilty of something which need not be 
gone into here, and driven forth into the 
wilderness which surrounded the summer 
village to shift for himself. 
judgment the culprit’s wife, Squirrel 
Eyes, was pronounced a widow. Most 
women in her position would have been 
ambitious to marry again, but Squirrel 
Eyes’ only ambition was to raise her 
seventh son to be the pride and support 
of her old age. 


was 


3y the same 


She had had quite enough 
of marriage, she would have thanked you. 
So, when Andramark was thirteen years 
old, and very swift and husky for his 
age, Squirrel Eyes went to the Wisest 
Medicine-man, and begged him to take 
her boy in hand and make a man of him. 
“Woman,” the Wisest Medicine-man 
had said, “ fifteen is the very greenest age 
at which boys are made men, but seeing 
that you are a widow, and without sup- 
port, it may be that something can be 
done. We will look into the matter.” 
That was why Owl Eyes, the Wisest 
Medicine-man, invited two of his cronies 
to sit with him on the bluff overlooking 
tne salt-marsh and watch the children 


playing at marriage-by-capture. 
Those old men were among the best 


judges of sports and form living. They 
could remember three generations of 
hunters and fighters. They had all the 
records for jumping, swimming under 
water, spear-throwing, axe-throwing, and 
bow-shooting at their tongues’ ends. And 
they knew the pedigree for many, many 
generations of every child at that moment 
playing in the meadow, and into just 
what sort of man or woman that child 
should grow, with good luck and proper 
training. 

Owl Eyes did not call his two cronies’ 


attention to Andramark. If there was 
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any precocity in the lad it would show 
of itself, and nothing would escape their 
black, jewel-like, inscrutable eyes. When 
Tassel Top fell into the river the aged 
pair laughed heartily, and when Andra- 
mark, without changing his stride, fol- 
lowed her in and fished her out, one of 
them said, “ That’s a quick boy,” and 
the other said, “ Why hasn’t that girl 
been taught to swim?” Owl Eyes said, 
“That’s a big boy for only thirteen— 
that Andramark.” 

In the next event Andramark from 
scratch ran through a field—some of the 
boys were older and taller than himself— 
and captured yet another wife, who, be- 
cause she expected and longed to be 
caught by some other boy, promptly 
boxed—the air where his ears had been. 
Andramark, smiling, caught both her 
hands in one of his, tripped her over a 
neatly placed foot, threw her, face down, 
and seated himself quietly on the small 
of her back and rubbed her nose in the 
mud. 

The other children, laughing and shout- 
ing, rushed to the rescue. Simultaneous- 
ly Andramark, also laughing, was on his 
feet, running and dodging. Twice he 
passed through the whole mob of his 
pursuers without, so it seemed to the aged 
watchers on the bluff, being touched. 
Then, having won some ten yards clear 
of them, he wheeled about and stood with 
folded arms. A great lad foremost in 
the pursuit reached for him, was caught 
instead by the outstretched hand, and 
jerked forward on his face. Some of 
the children laughed so hard that they 
had to stop running. Others redoubled 
their efforts to close with the once more 
darting, dodging, and squirming Andra- 
mark, who, however, threading through 
them, for the third and last time, in the 
most mocking and insulting manner, 
headed straight for the bluff a little to 
the right of where his elders and betters 
were seated with their legs hanging over, 
leaped at a dangling wild grape-vine, 
squirmed to the top, turned and prepared 
to defend his position against any one 
insolent enough to assail it. 

The children, crowded at the base of 
the little bluff, looked up. Andramark 
looked down. With one hand and the tip 
of his nose he made the insulting gesture 
which is older than antiquity. 


Meanwhile, Owl Eyes had left his 
front-row seat, and not even a waving of 
the grasses showed that he was crawling 
upon Andramark from behind. 

Owl Eyes’ idea was to push the boy 
over the bluff as a lesson to him never to 
concentrate himself too much on one 
thing at a time. But just at the crucial 
moment Andramark leaped to one side, 
and it was a completely flabbergasted old 
gentleman who descended through the air 
in his stead upon a scattering flock of 
children. Owl Eyes, still agile at eighty, 
gathered himself into a ball, jerked vio- 
lently with his head and arms, and man- 
aged to land on his feet. But he was 
very much shaken, and nobody laughed. 
He turned and looked up at Andramark, 
and Andramark looked down. 

“T couldn’t help it,” said Andramark. 
“1 knew you were there all the time.” 

Owl Eyes’ two old cronies grinned be- 
hind their hands. 

“Come down,” said Owl Eyes, sternly, 

Andramark leaped and landed lightly, 
and stood with folded arms and looked 
straight into the eyes of the Wisest 
Medicine-man. Everybody made _ sure 
that there was going to be one heap big 
beating, and there were not wanting those 
who would have volunteered to fetch a 
stick, even from a great distance. But 
Owl Eyes was not called the Wisest 
Medicine-man for nothing. His first 
thought had been, “I will beat the life 
out of this boy.” But then (it was a 
strict rule that he always followed) he 
recited to himself the first three stan- 
zas of the Rain-Maker’s song, and had a 
new and wiser thought. This he spoke 
aloud. 

“ Boy,” he said, “ beginning to-morrow 
I myself will take you in hand and make 
a man of you. You will be at the 
medicine-lodge at noon. Meanwhile go 
to your mother’s lodge, and tell her from 
me to give you a sound beating.” 

The children marveled, the boys en- 
vied, and Andramark, his head very high, 
his heart thumping, passed among them 
and went home to his mother and re- 
peated what the Wisest Medicine-man 
had said. 

“And you are to give me a sound 
beating, mother,” said Andramark, “ be- 
cause after to-day they will begin making 
a man of me, and when I am a man it 
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will be the other way around, and I shall 
have to beat you.” 

His back was bare, and he bent forward 
so that his mother could beat him. And 
she took down from the lodge-pole a 
heavy whip of raw buckskin. It was not 
so heavy as her heart. 

Then she raised the whip and said: 

“A blow for the carrying,” and she 
struck; “a blow for the bearing,” and 
she struck; “a blow for the milking,” 
and she struck; ‘a blow for lies spoken,” 
and she did not strike; “a blow for food 
stolen,” and she did not strike. 

And she went through the whole litany 
of the beating ceremonial and struck 
such blows as the law demanded, and 
spared those she honestly could spare, and 
when in doubt she quibbled—struck, but 
struck lightly. 

When the beating was over they sat 
down facing each other and _ talked. 
And Squirrel Eyes said: “ What must be, 
must. The next few days will soon be 
over.” 

And Andramark shuddered (he was 
alone with his mother), and said, “If 
I show that they hurt me, they will never 
let me be a man.” 

And Squirrel Eyes did her best to 
comfort him and put courage in his 
heart, just as modern mothers do for 
sons who are about to have a tooth 
pulled or a tonsil taken out. 

The next day at noon sharp Andra- 
mark stood before the entrance of the 
medicine-lodge with his arms folded; and 
all his boy and girl friends watched him 
from a distance. And all the boys envied 
him, and all the girls wished that they 
were boys. Andramark stood very still, 
almost without swaying, for the better 
part of an hour. His body was nicely 
greased, and he resembled a wet terra- 
cotta statue. A few mosquitoes were 
fattening themselves on him, and a bite 
in the small of his back itched so that 
he wanted very much to squirm and 
wriggle. But that would have been al- 
most as bad an offense against cere- 
monial as complaining of hunger during 
the fast, or shedding tears under the 
torture. 

Andramark had never seen the inside 
of the medicine-lodge; but it was well 
known to be very dark, and to contain 
skulls and thigh-bones of famous enemies, 
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and devil-masks, and horns and rattles 
and other disturbing and ghostly prop- 
erties. Of what would happen to him 
when he had passed between the flaps 
of the lodge and was alone with the 
medicine-men, he did not know. Sut 
he reasoned that if they really wanted 
to make a man of him they would not 
really try to kill him or maim him. 
And he was strong in the determina- 
tion, no matter what should happen, to 
show neither surprise, fear, nor pain. 

A quiet voice spoke suddenly, just 
within the flaps of the lodge: 

“Who is standing without ?” 

“The boy Andramark.” 

“What do you wish of us?” 

“'To be made a man.” 

“Then say farewell to your compan- 
ions of childhood.” 

Andramark turned toward the boys 
and girls who were watching him. Their 
faces swam a little before his eyes, and 
he felt a big lump coming slowly up in 
his throat. He raised his right arm 
to its full length, palm forward, and 
said: 

“Farewell, O children; I shall never 
play with you any more.” 

Then the children set up a great howl 
of lamentation, which was all part of 
the ceremonial, and Andramark turned 
and found that the flaps of the lodge had 
been drawn aside, and that within there 
was thick darkness and the sound of men 
breathing. 

“Come in, Andramark.” 

The flaps of the lodge fell together 
behind him. Fingers touched his shoul- 
der and guided him in the dark, and 
then a voice told him to sit down. His 
quick eyes, already accustomed to the 
darkness, recognized one after another 
the eleven medicine-men of his tribe. 
They were seated cross-legged in a semi- 
eirele, and one of them was thumbing 
tobaceo into the bowl of a poppy-red pipe. 
Some of the medicine-men had rattles 
handy in their taps, others devil-horns. 
They were all smiling and looking kind- 
ly at the little boy who sat all alone by 
himself facing them. Then old Owl 
Eyes, who was the central medicine-man 
of the eleven, spoke. 

“Tn this lodge,” he said, “no harm 
will befall you. But lest the women and 
children grow to think lightly of man- 
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hood there will be from time to time 
much din and devil-noises.” 

At that the eleven medicine-men began 
to rock their bodies and groan like lost 
souls (they groaned louder and louder, 
with a kind of awful rhythm), and to 
shake the devil-rattles, which were dried 
gourds, brightly painted, and containing 
teeth of famous enemies, and one of the 
medicine-men tossed a _ devil-horn to 
Andramark, and the boy put it to his 
lips and blew for all he was worth. It 
was quite obvious that the medicine-men 
were just having fun, not with him, but 
with all the women and children of the 
village who were outside listening—at a 
safe distance, of course—and imagining 
that the medicine-lodge was at that mo- 
ment a scene of the most awful visita- 
tions and terrors. And all that after- 
noon, at intervals, the ghastly uproar was 
repeated, until Andramark’s lips were 
chapped with blowing the devil-horn, and 
his insides felt very shaky. But between 
times the business of the medicine-men 
with Andramark was very serious, and 
they talked to him like so many fathers, 
and he listened with both ears, and pulled 
at the poppy-red medicine-pipe whenever 
it was passed to him. 

They lectured him upon anatomy and 
hygiene; upon tribal Jaws and _inter- 
tribal laws; and always they explained 
“why ” as well as they could, and if they 
didn’t know “why” they said it must 
he right because it’s always been done 
that way. Sometimes they said things 
that made him feel very self-conscious 
and uncomfortable. And sometimes they 
became so interesting that it was the 
other way round. 

“The gulf,” said Owl Eyes, “ between 
the race of men and the races of women 
and children is knowledge. For, where- 
as many squaws and little children pos- 
sess courage, knowledge is kept from 
them, even as the first-run shad of the 
spring. The duty of the child is to 
acquire strength and skill, of the woman 
to bear children, to labor in the corn- 
field, and to keep the lodge. But the 
duty of man is to hunt, and to fight, and 
to make medicines, to know, and to keep 
knowledge to himself. Hence the saying 
that what man betrays the secrets of 
the council-lodge to a squaw is a squaw 
himself. Hitherto, Andramark, you have 


been a talkative child, but from hence- 
forth you will watch your tongue as a 
warrior watches the prisoner that he is 
bringing to his village for torture. When 
a man ceases to be a mystery to the 
women and children, he ceases to be a 
man. Do not tell them what has passed 
in the medicine-lodge, but let it appear 
that you could discourse of ghostly mys- 
teries and devilish visitations and other 
dread wonders—and if you would; so 
that even to the mother that bore you 
you will be henceforward and forever a 
thing apart, a thing above, a thing be- 
yond.” 

And the old medicine-man who sat 
on Owl Eyes’ left cleared his throat 
and said: 

“When a man’s wife is in torment, 
it is as well for him to nod his head, 
and let her believe that she does not know 
what suffering is.” 

Another said: 

“Should a man’s child ask what the 
moon is made of, let that man answer 
that it is made of foolish questions, but 
at the same time let him smile, as much 
as to say that he could give the truthful 
answer—if he would.” 

Another said: 

“When you lie to women and children, 
lie foolishly, so that they may know that 
you are making sport of them and may 
be ashamed. In this way a man may 
keep the whole of his knowledge to him- 
self, like a basket of corn hidden in a 
place of his own secret choosing.” 

Still another pulled one flap of the 
lodge a little so that a ray of light 
entered. He held his hand in the ray 
and said: 

“The palm of my hand is in darkness, 
the back is in light. It is the same with 
all acts and happenings—there is a 
bright side and a dark side. Never be 
so foolish as to look on the dark side 
of things; there may be somewhat there 
worth discovering, but it is in vain to 
look because it cannot be seen.” 

And Owl Eyes said: 

“Tt will be well now to rest ourselves 
from seriousness with more din and devil- 
noises. And after that we shall lead the 
man-boy, Andramark, to the Lodge of 
Nettles, there to sit alone for a space, 
and to turn over in his mind all that we 
have said to him.” 
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“One thing more.” This from a very 
little medicine-man, who had done very 
little talking. “When you the 
gantlet of the women and children, 
from the Hot Lodge to the river, watch 
neither their eyes nor their whips; watch 
only their feet, lest you be tripped and 
ihrown at the very threshold of man- 
hood.” 

Nettles, thistles, and last year’s bur- 
docks and sand-spurs strewed the floor 
of the lodge to which Andramark was 
now taken. And he was told that he 
not thrust these to one side and 
make himself comfortable upon the bare 
ground. He might sit, or stand, or lie 
down; he might walk about; but he 
mustn’t think of going to sleep, or, in- 
deed, of anything but the knowledge and 
mysteries which had been revealed to 
him in the medicine-lodge. 

All that night, all the next day, and 
all the next night he meditated. For the 
first six hours he meditated on knowledge, 
mystery, and the whole duty of man, 
just as he had been told to do. And he 
enly stopped once, to listen to a flute- 
player who had stolen into the forest 
back of the lodge, and was trying to tell 
some young squaw how much he loved 
her and how lonely he was without her. 
The flute had only four notes, and one 
of them was out of order; but Andra- 
mark had been brought up on that sort 
of music, and it sounded very beautiful 
to him. Still, he only listened with one 
ear, Indian fashion. The other was busy 
taking in all the other noises of the 
night and the village. Somebody passed 
by the Lodge of Nettles, walking very 
slowly and softly. “A man,” thought 
Andramark, “ would not make any noise 
at all. A child would be in bed.” 


run 


must 


The slow, soft steps were nearing the 
forest back of the lodge, quickening a 


little. Contrariwise, the flute was being 
played more and more slowly. Each of 
its three good notes was a stab at the 
feelings, and so, for that matter, was the 
note that had gone wrong. An owl 
hooted. Andramark smiled. If he had 
been born enough hundreds of years later 
he might have said,“ You can’t fool me!” 

The flute- playing stopped abruptly. 
Andramark forgot all about the nettles 
and sat down. Then he stood up. 

He meditated on war and women, just 
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as he had been told to do. Then, because 
he was thirsty, he meditated upon 
fering. 


suf- 
And he finished the night medi 
tating upon an empty stomach. 

Light filtered under the skirts of the 
lodge. He heard the early women going 
to their work in the fields. The young 
leaves were on the oaks, and it was corn- 
planting time. Even very old corn, how- 
ever, tastes very good prepared in any 
number of different ways. Andramark 
agreed with himself that when he gave 
himself in marriage it would be to a 
woman who was a thoroughly good cook. 
But quite raw food is acceptable at times. 
It is pleasant to crack quail eggs between 
the teeth, or to rip the roe out of a fresh- 
caught shad with your forefinger and 
just let it melt in your mouth. 

The light brightened. It was a fine 
day. It grew warm in the lodge, hot, 
intolerably hot. The skins of which it 
was made exhaled a stuffy, meaty smell. 
Andramark was tempted to see if he 
couldn’t suck a little nourishment out 
of them. A shadow lapped the skirts of 
the lodge and crawled upward. It be- 
came cool, cold. The boy, almost naked, 
began to shiver and shake. 
his arms as 


He swung 
eab-drivers do, and tried 
very hard to meditate upon the art of 
being a man. 

During the second night one of his 
former companions crept up to the lodge 
and spoke to him under its skirts. “ Sst! 
Heh! What it feel like to be a 
man ?”—chuckled and withdrew. 

Andramark said to himself the Indian 
for “Tl lay for that boy.” He was very 
angry. He had gratuitously in- 
sulted in the/midst of his new dignities. 

Suddenly the flaps of the lodge were 
opened and some one leaned in and set 
something upon the floor. Andramark 
did not move. His nostrils dilated, and 
he said to himself, “ Venison—broiled to 
the second.” 

In the morning he saw that there was 
not only venison, but a bowl of water, 
and a soft bear-skin upon which he 
might stretch himself and sleep. His lips 
curled with a great scorn. And he re- 
mained standing and aloof from the 
temptations. And meditated upon the 
privileges of being a man. 

About noon he began to have visitors. 
At first they were vague, dark spots that 
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hopped and ziddied 
air. But these became, with careful 
looking, all sorts of devils and evil 
spirits, and beasts the like of which were 
not in the experience of any living man. 
There were creatures made like men, 
only that they were covered with long, 
silky hair, and had ery-baby faces and 
long tails. And there was a vague, yel- 
lowish beast, very terrible, something 
like a huge cat, only that it had curling 
tusks like a very big wild pig. And there 
were other things that looked like men, 
only that they were quite white, :as if 
they had been most awfully frightened. 
And suddenly Andramark imagined that 
he was hanging to a tree, but not by his 
hands or his feet, and the limb to which 
he was hanging broke, and, after falling 
for two or three days, he landed on his 
feet among burs and nettles that were 
spread over the floor of a lodge. 

The child had slept standing up, and 
had evolved from his subconsciousness, 
as children will, beasts and conditions 
that had existed when the whole human 
race was a frightened cry-baby in its 
cradle. He had never heard of a monkey 
or a saber-tooth tiger; but he had man- 
aged to see a sort of vision of them both, 


in the overheated 


and had dreamed that he was a monkey 
hanging by his tail. 
He was very faint and sick when the 


came for him. But it 
did not show in his face, and he walked 
firmly among them to the great Torture 
Lodge, his head very high and the ghost 
of a smile hovering about his mouth. 

It was a grim business that waited 
him in the Torture Lodge. He was 
strung up by his thumbs to a peg high 
up the great lodge pole, and drawn taut 
by thongs from his big toes to another 
peg in the base of the pole, and then, 
without any unnecessary delays, for 
every step in- the proceeding was accord- 
ing to a ceremonial that was almost as 
old ‘as suffering, they gave him, what 
with blunt flint- knives and _ lighted 
slivers of hot pine, a very good working 
idea of hell. They told him, without 
words, which are the very tenderest and 
most nervous places in all the human 
anatomy, and showed him how simple it 
is to give a little boy all the sensations 
of major operations without actually re- 
moving his arms and legs. And they 


medicine-men 
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talked to him. They told him that be- 
cause he came of a somewhat timorous 
family they were letting him off very 
easily; that they weren’t really hurting 
him, because it was evident from the 
look of him that at the first hint of real 
pain he would scream and ery. And 
then suddenly, just when the child was 
passing through the ultimate border- 
land of endurance, they cut him down, 
and praised him, and said that he had 
behaved splendidly, and had taken to 
torture as a young duck takes to water. 
And poor little Andramark found that 
under the circumstances kindness was 
the very hardest thing of all to bear. 
One after another great lumps rushed up 
his throat, and he began to tremble and 
totter and struggle with the corners of 
his mouth. 

Old Owl Eyes, who had tortured plenty 
of brave boys in his day, was ready for 
this phase. He caught up a great bow! 
of ice-cold spring water and emptied it 
with all his strength against Andra- 
mark’s bloody back. The shock of that 
sudden icy blow brought the boy’s run- 
away nerves back into hand. He shook 
himself, drew a long breath, and, without 
a quiver anywhere, smiled. 

And the old men were as glad as he 
was that the very necessary trial by 
torture was at an end. And, blowing 
triumphantly upon devil-horns and shak- 
ing devil-rattles, they carried him the 
whole length of the village to the base 
of the hill where the Hot Lodge was. 

This was a little cave, in the mouth of 
which was a spring, said to be very full 
of Big Medicine. The entrance to the 
cave was closed by a heavy arras of bear- 
skins, three or four thick, and the 
ground in front was thickly strewn with 
round and flat stones cracked and black- 
ened by fire. From the cave to the fifteen- 
foot bluff overhanging a deep pool of the 
river the ground was level, and worn 
in a smooth band eight or ten feet wide, 
as by the trampling of many feet. 

Andramark, stark naked and_ still 
bleeding in many places, sat: cross-legged 
in the cave, at the very rim of the 
medicine-spring. His head hung forward 
on his chest. All his muscles were soft 
and relaxed. After a while the hangings 
of the cave entrance were drawn a little 
to one side, and a stone plumped into the 
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spring with a savage hiss; another follow- 
ed—another—and another and another. 
Steam began to rise from the surface of 
the spring, little bubbles darted up from 
the bottom and burst. More hot stones 
were thrown into the water. Steam, soft 
and caressing, filled the cave. The tem- 
perature rose by leaps and bounds. The 
roots of Andramark’s hair began to 
tickle—the tickling became unendurable, 
and ceased suddenly as the sweat burst 
from every pore of his body. His eyes 
closed; in his heart it was as if love- 
music were being played upon a flute. 
He was no longer conscious of hunger 
or thirst. He yielded, body and soul, to 
the sensuous miracle of the stream, and 
slept. 

He was awakened by many shrill voices 
that laughed and dared him to come out. 

“Tt’s only one big beating,” he said, 
rose, stepped over the spring, pushed 
through the bear-skins, and stood gleam- 
ing and steaming in the fading light. 

The gantlet that he was to run ex- 
tended from the cave to the bluff over- 
hanging the river. He looked the length 
of the double row of grinning women and 
children—the active agents in what was 
to come. Back of the women and chil- 
dren were warriors and old men, their 
faces relaxed into holiday expressions. 
Toward the river end of the gantlet 
were stationed the youngest, the most 
vigorous, the most fun-loving of the 
women, and the larger boys, with only 
a negligible sprinkling of really little 
children. Every woman and child in the 
two rows was armed with a savaze- 
looking whip of willow, hickory, and even 
green brier, and the still more savage 
intention of using these whips to the 
utmost extent of their speed and accuracy 
in striking. 

Upon a signal Andramark darted for- 
ward and was lost in a whistling smother. 
Tt was as if an untrimmed hedge had 
suddenly gone mad. Andramark made 
the best of a bad business, guarded his 
face and the top of his head with his 
arms, ran swiftly, but not too swiftly, 
and kept his eyes out for feet that were 
thrust forward to trip him. 

A dozen feet ahead he saw a pair of 
little moccasins that were familiar to 
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him. As he passed them he looked into 
their owner’s face, and wondered why, 
of all the little girls in the village, Tas- 


sel Top alone did not use her whip on* 


him, 

At last, half blinded, lurching as he 
ran, he came to the edge of the bluff, 
and dived, almost without a splash, into 
the deep, fresh water. The cold of it 
stung his overheated, bleeding body like 
a swarm of wild bees, and it is possible 
that when he reached the Canoe Beach 
the water in his eyes was not all fresh. 
Here, however, smiling chiefs and war- 
riors surrounded the stoic, and weleomed 
him to their number with kind words 
and grunts of approval. And then, be- 
cause he that had been but a moment 
before a naked child was now a naked 
man, and no fit spectacle for women and 
children, they formed a_bright-colored 
moving screen about him and conducted 
him to the great council-lodge. There 
they eased his wounds with pleasant 
greases, and dressed him in softest buck- 
skin, and gave him just as much food 
as it was safe for him to eat—a couple 
of quail eggs and a little dish of corn 
and fresh-water muscles baked. 

And after that they sent him home 
armed with a big stick. And there was 
his mother, squatting on the floor of their 
lodge, with her back bared in readiness 
for a good beating. But Andramark 
closed the lodge-flaps, and dropped his 
big stick, and began to blubber and sob. 
And his mother leaped up and caught 
him in her arms; and then—once a 
mother, always tactful—she began to 
howl and yell, just as if she were actual- 
ly receiving the ceremonial beating which 
was her due. And the neighbors pricked 
up their ears and chuckled, and said the 
Indian for “Squirrel Eyes is getting 
what was coming to her.” 

Maybe Andramark didn’t sleep that 
night, and maybe he did. And all the 
dreams that he dreamed were pleasant, 
and he got the best of everybody in them, 
and he woke next morning to a pleasant 
smell of broiling shad, and lay on his 
back blinking and yawning, and wonder- 
ing why of all the little girls in the vil- 
lage Tassel Top alone had not used her 
whip on him. 
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‘*Mercedes,”’ by F. Luis Mora 


F Spanish ancestry, Mr. Mora possesses the mixture 
() of blood which seems to develop the artistic strain 
in men. From the first he has been continuously 
on the up grade, and has never known the deprivation 
and struggle of life in a garret. His easy advancement 
seems a severe blow to the theory that struggle and 
deprivation are needed for development, but he has the 
winning quality of enthusiasm, and, above all, is a tire- 
less worker. At fifteen he was regularly employed as 
an illustrator on Harper’s Weekly, while filling in his 
hours at painting in the Chase Art School. Throughout 
his career his efforts seemed not so much those struggles 
required to surmount as those to achieve, and now, 
though still only thirty-six, one cannot place him among 
the novitiates. His youth and enthusiasm would place 
him at the beginning of his career, but his abundant 
achievement ranks him among the established men of 
his profession. 

To do anything worth while one must be p:.rt of the 
world and feel with it. To portray life one must first 
absorb it. Mr. Mora is no recluse. On the contrary, 
he is interested in all human activity around him. 
Wherever he may be, he becomes absorbed in the local 
aspect of life, whether it be in the streets of some Span- 
ish city or here at home. He sees life intimately, even 
tenderly, but with a perspective back of it, so that what 
he portrays becomes universal. Going to Spain for a 
year’s sojourn, he found in her streets and courts scenes 
and types which he painted with vigor and enthusiasm. 
The present work, which came from that sojourn, and 
which is now in the collection of Frank H. Clark, Esq., 
of Cleveland, shows the elusive quality of beauty not 
chargeable to its subject, but which belongs to the painter’s 
art. It reveals the qualities we expect from a painter 
who essays to interpret life for us—the sureness of 
vision with introspective penetration and individuality 
of expression. It is but natural that youth should see 
the smile of joy en the face of life, but later comes ad- 
justment, the reconciling of sight with feeling, the visible 
suggesting the invisible. 

W. Sranton Howarp. 
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“MERCEDES,” BY LUIS F. MORA 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 
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N Provence the descoucounage is 
a practical frolic, somewhat of the 
nature of an old-time husking-bee; 
only, instead of ears of maize, it is the 
eocoons of silkworms, precious silk co- 
eoons, that are husked. To one of these 
gay parties I was bidden by my friend 
Liso of the Mas Véran: aesmall farm- 
stead lying on the northern slope of the 


Alpilles, near the ruined Chateau de 
Romanin—of cours damour fame— 
known throughout the countryside as 


the “ Chateau d’Amour.” 

Where I lived the raising of silk- 
worms-—“ magnan,” as they are called in 
Provencal—was a feminine 
All the profit from it accrued to 
raisers—and was well earned, 
the work is not easy at all. The mag- 
nan are crotchety creatures: not to be 
depended upon, and very arbitrary in 
their demands for an even temperature. 
At best the raising of them is a most 
troublesome task, calling for watchfulness 
by day and by night; and often, despite 
all care, ending in heart-breaking failure. 

Throughout their metamorphic lives 
the worms are subject to mysterious 
maladies, and they seem to have their 
dudgeons and their whimsies. Extreme- 
ly nice in their eating, they gorge them- 
selves with enormous quantities of mul- 
berry leaves—if these be sweet and fresh 
enough to suit their fastidious gluttony. 
Should the leaves not be to their liking, 
or the temperature of their quarters not 
please them, the magnan sulk, refuse to 
fill their greedy maws, and so strike 
apprehensive dread into the hearts of 
their unhappy mistresses—who count on 
them for their spending-money. 

Liso—who told me all this, and more 
that I have forgotten—was noted for her 
success in silkworm-raising; and her 
success, doubtless, was due to the intel- 
ligent and even loving care that she 
took of her magnan. She had a queer 
affection for them, speaking of their ail- 
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Cocoon Husking in Provence 


BY CATHARINE A. 


JANVIER 


ments or of their well-being as though 
they were puppies or kittens. 

She bought the pin-head eggs—the 
“grano,” as they are called—laid by 
certified Pasteurized mothers. Shutting 
them up in their flat box, she cherished 
them under the folds of her ample fichu 
by day, and by night kept them warm 
in her bed; and so continued her anxious 
vigils until the tiny worms were hatched 
and placed on mulberry leaves in the 
frames made ready for them. During 
their prodigious growth—interrupted by 
trances or moultings—she tended them 
with a like unceasing care; until at last 
the rapacious caterpillars hung them- 
selves on twigs and spun their self-made 
shrouds—the perfect cocoons in which 
they were done to death. 


Liso was waiting for me in the farm- 
house—I was the last arrival at the 
descoucounage—and thence led me to 
the barn. I followed her up a ladder to 
a sunny loft, where a merry party of 
women, young and old, chattering gayly 
in Provencal, were at work over a heap 
of cocoons still clinging to the twigs to 
which they had spun themselves. A\l- 
most all of the women wore the pretty 
and convenient working-dress of the 
country folk of the region. This con- 
sists of a large square of cotton stuff— 
plain white or figured—folded shawl- 
wise, wrapped about the shoulders and 
crossed over the with the ends 
tucked into the waistband of a short, 
plain skirt well protected by a big apron. 
Around the head a white kerchief is 
bound in complicated folds, ending in 
front in a knot, so tied that two ends 
stand straight up 

The younger folk tie the kerchief well 
back on the head, so showing much of 
the hair. The older a woman grows 
the more she covers her head with a 
white—or, as she ages, with a large black 
kerchief; while the coquettish perked-up 
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ends are buried in the swathing folds 
that come well down over the forehead 
of an old woman. 

As I mounted the last rungs of the 
steep ladder, the chatter fell into si- 
lence. Liso led me to a chair placed 
ready for me. and then—speaking in 
French—introduced me to her friends 
as a lady from far-off America. All 
greeted me cordially though shyly, and 
watched with interest as Liso, before 
seating me, pinned my skirt well up out 
of dust danger, and then tied about me 
a big check apron, such as were worn 
by the rest of the company. I sat down 
in my chair of honor—the others were 
seated on stools or boxes. Liso put a 
basket beside me, and with deft fingers 
showed me how the cocoons should be 
detached from the twigs to which they 
were tight spun; and then how the 
downy outer covering should be stripped 
from them. Feeling a little embar- 
rassed myself, because all the others 
were embarrassed, I set to work. 

“These are splendid cocoons,” said a 
woman, in French, holding up a hand- 
ful she just had stripped. “ But have 
you heard, Liso, how your cousin Mioun 
has lost the whole of hers?” 

“Yes,” answered Liso, also speaking 
in French, “and it is entirely her own 
fault. She has no one to blame but 
herself. Perhaps you have not heard 
that soon after the beginning of the 
year their old shepherd died in -her 
house? Well, he did—and yet she 
bought her eggs! One market-day I 
was ir Saint-Remy and had gone to the 
pharmacien’s to buy the grano for these 
very cocoons. I had just paid him when 
Mioun came in, and to my surprise be- 
gan to bargain for eggs. The phar- 
macien was called away, and I said to 
my cousin: ‘Why, Mioun, what does this 
mean? Surely you know that you must 
wait a full year after a death in the 
house, or your magnan will be good for 
nothing? ‘Oh ves,’ answered she, with 
a toss of her head and a laugh, ‘I know 
that old story; but I don’t believe it, 
and my man says it is all nonsense!’ 
Think ‘of it! Those were her very 
words!” and Liso, her hands at rest 
in her lap, nodded her head impressively 
as she looked at the listening company. 

The pause that followed was broken 


by the entrance of Esprit, Liso’s young- 
est son, who, sabots and all, clattered 
up the outside ladder and bounced into 
the loft with a resounding bang that 
made the girls start and scream. He 
cried out a gay welcome to all; and then, 
suddenly catching the unexpected sight 
of me, stopped short, slightly abashed, 
and apologized for his abrupt entrance. 
But Esprit and I were very good friends, 
and soon he was talking away in Pro- 
vencal, telling me of a curious growth 
he had found among the almond-trees. 

Here was the solvent needed to trans- 
mute the hesitant talk into cordial lo- 
quacity. “ Madame speaks our tongue?” 
questioned « sweet-faced old woman; 
and when, in halting words, I answered 
that I understood it well, restraint van- 
ished, and we were all good gossips to- 
gether. 

Esprit—kicking his sabots off from 
his slender, shapely bare feet—sat down 
on an upturned basket and worked 
busily; his tongue going even faster than 
his fingers as in a low voice he teased 
the girls. At last one of them cried: 
“Be quiet, Esprit! Fence your tongue 
with your teeth—or, what is better, sing 
to us. That is,” she added, turning to 
me, “if it please Madamo?” 

“Do sing, Esprit,” I begged. 

“What shall I sing? A Paris song?” 

“Never in the world,” was my indig- 
nant answer. “Sing a Provencal song. 
Something that the girls like, and that 
you like yourself.” 

“Sing one of Charloun’s,” said his 
mother. 

After a moment’s thought, Esprit’s 
full rich tenor voice rose in verse 
after verse of a _ love-song, unknown 
to me, that told of La Chato de 
Mouriés—* The Girl of Mouriés ”—who, 
at the village féte, walked apart and 
alone, disdaining dance and farandole. 
He sang of her clear pallor, of her soft, 
dark eyes that dealt mortal wounds; of 
the majestic port, the grace, the name- 
Jess attraction, of this fair maid of 
Mouriés. She was more winsome, ga- 
lanto, than tongue can tell; one could 
have sworn, ma fe de Dieu, that she had 
budded some fresh morn, this fairest 
maid that ever was seen! 

I made Esprit repeat the words for me, 
slowly; and more and more was I struck 
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by the rare beauty of the language 
by the delicacy of feeling in these 
quisite verses, 

‘I think,” said one of the 
women, “that Charloun must 
thought a good deal of that girl!” 

Another love-song of Charloun’s was 
demanded. Esprit hummed a plaintive 
air for a moment, and then with a mis- 
chievous glance sang in sad tones: 
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vel - lo Que moun miéul’-aviéu plus, 


‘I'd come back from 
Where I’d been laying vines, 
And then I learned the 
That no more had I my 
A crook-nosed Jew, 
They told me, 

Had untied him from his manger, 
And had seized him for ten crowns!” 


tell 
st able, 
again 


Antounello 


news— 
mule! 


The melancholy ditty went on to 
how at the sight of the empty 
and at the thought of never 
ing that mule, “so gentle and so af- 
fable.” his master flung away his hoe, 
not caring did it smash, and even could 
have thrown himself on the floor in his 
despair for the loss of Roubin: 


SSS | 


Tan dous e tan a -fa - ble. 


see- 





‘He who in our working-hours 
Could divine my every thought. 

He whom I’d taken for my aid 

In the Clapié’s stony fields. 

He who held the straightest furrow 
While taking sidewise 
He who felt if between my jaws 
I chewed a sad or gay refrain!’ 


nips at grass. 


The song ended with Charloun’s lament 
that never could he find such good com- 
pany while he made his songs. 

“TI do not wonder he was sorry to lose 
so gentle and so affable a mule.” grave- 
ly observed an elderly woman. 


“Oh, oh—not so very gentle!” ex- 
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another 


tells of 


claimed Esprit; “ in 
shall hear what he 
tantrums!” 
“Come, come, 
er, “that’s 
mules !” 
“Well, then, here is something that 
seems made for to-day. Now, girls, all 
of you join in the chorus!” 
And off he went with a 
song about silkworms, the refrain 
ing: “Sing, O girls! for the magnan 
are ripe!” This he followed with a per- 
fect rattle of a song about the bulls 
at Arles, with a still more rattling 
chorus, in which all joined with enthu- 


song you 


Roubin’s 


said his moth- 
to-day about 


Esprit,” 
enough for 


very pretty 


end- 


siasm. 
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This ended, Esprit—quite out of 
breath—turned to a fresh, wholesome- 
looking girl, very winning in her snowy 
fichu crossed over her bosom, and with 
the points of her headkerchief—the 
aurtheto, “little ears ”—sticking up in 
the most orthodox style. “ Now, Agueto,” 
he said, “you must sing Charloun’s 
L’Amourouso d’un bouscatié, for that is 
a girl’s song.” 

After a little coaxing, 
voice quavering at first, but growing 
steadier as she went on, sang of the 
daughter of a well-to-do farmer who tells 
of her love for a poor wood-cutter. 


Agueto, her 
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How when she sees him coming down 
the mountainside her breath fails her. 
How he and she have a few timid words 
as he heaps the fagots on the wood-pile. 
How her heart thrills as she serves him 
where he sits at the foot of the long 
table spread in the farm kitchen —a 
table where the men are seated in order 
of rank from the head of the house down 
to the lowest farm-servant, and are waited 
on by the women. 

At the end of each verse came the 
trembling, frightened refrain: 


SSS 


Mai se ma grand lou sa - bié, 


» 
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Que parle a-n-ur bous- ca - tié! 














“ But did grandma know 
I’m caring for a wood-cutter!” 


After the well-deserved applause had 
quieted down, I turned to Esprit and 
asked: “Who is this Charloun! Is he 
one of your old poets?” 

“Oh no, no,” cried Esprit, evidently 
much amused. “Charloun Riéu is alive 
and well, and he isn’t old at all. He 
makes songs about all kinds of things: 
flowers and girls, his old mule, olive- 
gathering, dances—anything that strikes 
his fancy. He makes Noéls, too, that 
bring the tears to your eyes. We sing 
his songs as we sit around the fife in 
the long winter evenings. He lives in 
Lou Paradou, over on the other side of 
the mountains there ”—and Esprit nodded 
toward the rugged summits, rising in 
golden light and lilac shadow, clear-cut 
against the pale southern sky. 

“And what does this Charloun do? 
How does he live?” I inquired. 

“ As we all do,” answered Esprit, in a 
surprised tone. “He digs, he plows 
his olive-orchard, he gathers his olives 
and takes them to the press. Lou Para- 
dou is a great place for olives, you 
know.” 

Suddenly Esprit jumped up with a lit- 
tle caper, and slipped his feet into his 
sabots—as he saw his mother lay her 
hand on my shoulder, and so knew that 
our work was done. All the cleansed 
cocoons, lovely in hue, were piled in 
round, flat baskets, ready for the market; 


and were glorified, seemingly, into heaps 
of golden and silvern eggs by the after- 
noon sun. 

Marshaled by Liso, we all trooped 
down the ladder and over to the farm- 
house, where, in the kitchen, which was 
also the living-room, a feast was set for 
us. A table covered with a coarse, very 
white, sweet-smelling cloth—spun by Liso 
in her younger days—was spread with 
good things: crusty bread made from 
wheat grown on the farm and baked at 
the village bake-house; a savory cheese 
for which Liso was famous—put down to 
ripen in jars with mountain herbs—and 
a commoner cheese, both made from the 
milk of the farmer’s goats and sheep; 
preserves of wild berries and of fruits 
from the garden; almonds from the hill- 
slopes, and olives from the warmer or- 
chards. For me and for the other mar- 
ried women-—the girls drank only water 
—was a light, sourish, wholesome wine, 
made from the grapes of the little home 
vineyard. 

Esprit did not share in this woman’s 
feast—doubtless he had a feast of his 
own—but joined us again, a meek, sub- 
dued follower of his father, at the end 
of it. The father, Jan, an old-fashioned 
farmer, a dusty man, kept his hat on his 
head in accordance with the ancient 
Provencal custom. In common with 
many of the old men of the region, 
country-dwellers, his knowledge of French 
was meager. The cordial welcome that 
he gave us was spoken in Proveneal. 

When the stir incident to their ar- 
rival had subsided, Liso went to her cup- 
board ard with great pride brought out 
a big bottle and as many little thick, 
greenish glasses as were persons present. 
Although the glasses were spotless, she 
nevertheless carefully wiped out each one 
with a lavender-scented towel. Having 
filled them from the bottle with a dark, 
fragrant cordial, she presented the first 
one to her husband, and then served to 
the rest of us, beginning with me—no 
doubt following some definite order of 
precedence. 

“Fear nothing,” she said, smiling. 
“This cordial IT made myself, as I was 
taught to make it by my mother. It is 
brewed from the herbs I gather on our 
ewn mountain-slopes, and it has ripened 
here in my own house.” She drew back, 





“OVER THE 
and old Jan—he was much her elder 
gave my health in a courtly little speech 
as he touched his glass to mine. 

A general toast-drinking followed, 
and with the completion of this cere- 
mony the day of cocooning came to an 
end. With many and 
warm-hearted wishes that soon we might 
meet again, we separated: the girls and 
their mothers going off to the near-by 
and I to the not distant 
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town—to the outskirts of which Liso in- 
sisted upon accompanying me. 

The sun dropping behind the 
northerly outjut of the Alpilles. Sedate- 
ly, through the lengthening shadows, we 
followed the path to the highroad. Drift- 
ing across the fields to us came a burst 
of girl-langhter, and 
girl voice singing: 


was 


we heard a sweet 


“ Mai se 


Que 


ma grand lou sabié, 
parle ‘i 


d-n-un houscatié! 


‘Over the City, Night”’ 


BY FANNIE 


STEARNS DAVIS 


| SHUT my door; I stand alone; 
My windy gaslight leaps and sings. 
Over the City weaves the Night 


Her web of secret 


Over the City, all the 


things. 
streets 


Grow cavernous with dusk, or glare 


White 


with 


Pale mirrored 
My face with such 
Art thou then J, 
And thought 


—Over the City, face 
Stares at 
Only a curious shell, 


Wide, 


meaningless, 


face, that 


a thousand lamps,—while I 
Stand, letting down 


my hair. 


to meet 


unseeing eyes, 


comes 


who was so wild 
myself so wise? 


to face 


itself to-night, to find 


with eyes 


and blind. 


I walked once in a graveyard place, 


Greeting the Dead 
But I am lonelier 
Than with gray 


Life! 


far 
tombs around. 


Life!—the silence 


Folk from the ground. 
to-night 


and the ery; 


The surge of seas without a chart; 


More strange than 
His course ?—Born 


Death.—Who ever chose 


blind, to start 


Adventuring ?—But now, behold, 


We must fare on, 


forever fare. 


—Over the City—Night.—And I 
Stand, letting down my hair. 
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The Man who was Nice and Common 


BY ELSIE 


OCRATES and all his _philo- 
sophie children recognize a certain 


“suspension” as the proper frame 
of mind for an inquirer. Of this Mil- 
lerstown knows nothing. Millerstown’s 
mind is made up long before the facts 
of a case are apparent. 

Jacob Volk and the younger of the two 
young Fackenthals saw the stranger first 
from the high seat of their coal-wagon. 

“Who is he?” asked Jacob. 

“Where does he come from?” demand- 
ed Jim. 

“What is he doing in the hotel?” 

“ What does he have in that satchel ?”’ 

“ Te is lame.” 

“Tle is thin as a switch.” 

“ He looks dumb.” 

“T eould blow him over with my 
breath.” Jim pretended to strike his fat 
roans a mighty blow with the end of the 
lines. “Get up, ihr faule Dinger (you 
lazy beasts) !” 

Jacob Volk prepared to climb down 
from the wagon. 

“Tet me off! I will see what he is 
doing in the hotel. I will see where he 
comes from. I will see 

Jim Fackenthal laughed and drove on. 
Jacob Volk was the most inquisitive man 
in the universe; it was well to punish 
him. But Jacob, regardless of coal-dust 
and rheumatism, scrambled over the back 
of the seat into the body of the wagon 
and dropped to the road. 

In the combination bar-room and office 
Jaecob’s low opinion of the stranger was 
fortified. He was even thinner than a 
switch, he wore giasses—ridiculous af- 
feetation of school-teachers and preachers 

he walked with a slight limp, he accept- 
ed without protest the charge for room 
and board to which the hotel-keeper added 
a dollar above the usual amount. Indeed 

esel (donkey) that he was—he seemed 
surprised that it should be so low. He 
said that he might stay all summer. 
Jacob flew to tell the news. 


SINGMASTER 


“A stranger!” 

“He will stay all summer!” 

“What does he look like?” 

“Do you think it is anything in him?’ 
“ What will he do in Millerstown ?” 
“Perhaps he will start a new ehurch.’ 
“Perhaps he is a insurance man.” 
“ Perhaps he will keep summer school.” 

“T won’t send my children to summer 
school; he need not think it!” 

The stranger apparently expected noth- 
ing from any of them. He kept his own 
counsel, and divided his time between 
his shady corner room overlooking the 
village street and the little mountain 
back of Millerstown. The hotel-keeper’s 
wife said also that he took medicine. 

“Pooh!” commented Millerstown. 

Millerstown did its best to learn his 
business. Sarah Ann Mohr, who lived 
across the street, knew when he rose, and 
that was shamefully late, and when he 
went to bed, and that made Sarah Ann 
lose many hours of good sleep. The post- 
master observed carefully the postmark 
of every letter he received, the address 
of every letter which he sent away. Most 
of them went to a lady by the name of 
Smith who lived in New York. Inas- 
much as the young man’s name was 
Smith, not much could be made out of 
this discovery. 

The boys followed him in his walks 
on the mountain, but, like a famous king 
of France, he merely marched up and 
then marched down. 

Ellie Wenner, who washed for him, 
could contribute only a single item. His 
clothes were mended, she said, as though 
he had a mother. 

Presently Millerstown had recourse to 
vlain questions. Had he a mother living? 
Yes, indeed! A father? No. Brothers 
and sisters? No. How had he heard of 
Millerstown? He saw the name on a 
time-table. Did he ever know any one 
from Millerstown? No. Did he like 
Millerstown? Very much. 





THE MAN WHO 

But if the young man refused to 
divulge his own affairs, he was at least 
willing to listen to the affairs of others. 
Ellie Wenner loved to tell about her 
quarrels with Wenner’s first wife’s peo- 
ple, who wanted all the first wife’s house- 
keeping things. Elias Bittner liked to 
tell all his private woes. Pit Gaumer 
dealt principally with church quarrels. 
Jacob Volk had a quarrel with the uni- 
verse. Old man Fackenthal liked to talk 
about Elias and Pit and Jacob, espe- 
cially in their own presence. All Millers- 
town liked to talk all the time. 

And the man liked to listen. 
When he went for his laundry he sat on 
the bench outside the kitchen door and 
heard all Ellie Wenner’s woes. He held 
on his knee the clock which the relatives 
of the first Mrs. Wenner had tried to 
steal; he was shown the faded spot on 
the parlor wall from which they had torn 
her crayon portrait. 


young 


“ They came in the window when I was 
off,” declared Ellie. “ What do you think 
of that, say ?” 

“T think it was shocking.” The 
stranger was always kind, always sym- 
pathetic; he was, as Millerstown would 
have said, “‘ nice and common.” 

He was also excessively polite. When 
he fell over Elias Bittner’s foot, he said, 
“ Excuse me,” and then blushed crimson 
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when Elias responded only with a loud, 
rude, and suffering “ Ouch!” 

By-and-by he began to get on Millers- 
town’s nerves. They were sure there was 
“something wrong” about him. Perhaps 
he was a burglar or a swindler or a safe- 
cracker. 
that he 
conclusion 


Then they were equally sure 
little off,” this 


clung. They began to 


was “a 
they 
laugh at him among themselves; once or 


and to 


twice children yelled at him on the street. 
They had names for “Der Fratz 
Hans,” his fine clothes and his 
professed inability to 
vania German made 
and self - important; 


him: 
because 
Pennsyl- 
proud 
sometimes “ Der 
Ueberg’scheit,” because he was overwise; 


speak 


him seem 


sometimes “ Der Simpel,” because he be- 
lieved everything they told him. 

Finally, from morning until night 
Millerstown fooled him to the top of his 
bent. They did not begin with any con- 
certed conspiracy against him; no one 
person agreed with any other to deceive 
him; they simply could not help them- 
selves. The whole joke-loving community 
was similarly affected. 

Ellie Wenner’s wife’s 


husband’s first 


relatives no longer crept in the window; 
they broke down the front door, and one 


of them carried a gun. Sarah Ann 
Mohr’s pigs no longer weighed four hun- 


dred pounds; they weighed five hundred, 
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five hundred and fifty, one even seven 
hundred. The single wildcat which had 
haunted the minds of Millerstown chil- 
dren for generations, and which was real- 
ly an invention to keep them from stray- 
ing to the mountain, grew to a nest of 
wildeats, then to a herd. Eventually the 
herd descended upon the village and car- 
ried off a child. 

“We could hear them in the night al- 
ways,” declared Jacob Volk, with bulging 
eyes. “ Like lions, they shook themselves 
and roared.” 

The stranger was as excited as any 
story-teller eould wish. 

“<They gaped upon you with their 
mouths, as a ravening and a roaring 
lion,’ ” he quoted from the Bible. 

Jacob swung his feet from the top of 
the hotel-porch railing to the floor with 
a crash. 

“You have right!” he cried. “ That 
was it, exactly.” 

}ut it was not on Ellie Wenner’s wash- 
bench or on the hotel porch that Millers- 
town did its best; it was in front of old 


man Fackenthal’s. There were three 
maple-trees; against each one was propped 
a chair; in one sat old man Fackenthal, 
in another Elias Bittner, in the third 
Pit Gaumer. Jacob Volk sat on the 
door-step, and in the middle of the long 
bench sat “The Simple.” On the eurb 
and crowded round Jacob on the step 
were as many Millerstonians as could be 
accommodated. No one sat on the bench 
beside the stranger; from that angle the 
delightful expressions on his gullible face 
could not have been seen. The neighbor- 
ing door-steps were crowded also; the rest 
of the village was almost forsaken. Had 
it not been that the stranger was pious 
as well as simple-minded, the Sunday- 
evening services would have suffered. 

There was no order of speech; no one 
was called upon to open the meeting; 
no one practised beforehand. They be- 
haved just as they always behaved. 

“T remember—” Jacob Volk would 
begin. 

“My pop told me—” Elias Bittner 
would interrupt. 





THE BOYS POLLOWED HIM IN HIS WALKS ON THE MOUNTAIN 
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THE MAN WHO WAS 


“T wish you would 
be still,” Pit Gaumer 
would say. “ My 
uncle said—” 

“You are all to 
be still,’ old man 
Fackenthal would 
command. “J want 
to talk.” 

Eve Ty boc ly 
everybody 


talked, 
invented, 
everybody boasted. 
Jacob Volk, who had 
bragged all his life, 
excelled himself; 
others who had never 
bragged burst 
forth with incredible 
tales. There was no 
effort to make the 
stories probable or 
possible. Elias Bitt- 
ner, caught beneath 
his overturned wagon 
when the horses ran 
away, had kept pace 
with them for two 
miles on his hands 
and knees, until, the 
wagon righting it- 
self, he had leaped 
out, rushed to the 
horses’ heads, and 
stopped their mad flight. Pit Gaumer, 
when a young man, had walked to 
“ Phildelphy ” and back in two days, and 
had killed thirty the way. 
Jacob Volk with his “ good hickory gat ” 
had driven off a whole army of 
peradoes who had set upon him on the 
mountain road. 

Then Millerstown grew tired of its 
madness. They still talked—not till the 
stranger departed, at the end of the sum- 
mer, did their play end—but the character 
of the talk changed. Farce took her- 
self off and Comedy arrived. Millerstown 
had not dared to laugh before for fear 
of undeceiving the stranger; now it 
shouted with glee. Tales of apple-butter 
matches, battalions, family quarrels, old 
and delicious feuds—here were stories at 
which one could shout and roar. The 
Simple did not always laugh; he sat as 
though enchanted. But Millerstown did 
not care whether he laughed or not. 
Millerstown was enchanted with itself. 


now 


wolves on 


des- 


NICE AND COMMON 


ON THE BENCH OUTSIDE THE KITCHEN DOOR HE HEARD ALL ELLIE WENNER'S WOES 


“So they fought and they fought and 
they fought,” said old man Fackenthal, 


“ Johnny Wock and Mrs. Johnny Wock. 


“* You 
Johnny 
half!’ 

“* And you will take the biggest half!’ 
Mrs. Johnny Wock said back at him. 
‘You always do.’ 

“¢Now,’ said 
flies into me!’ 

“He took the ax and the saw and 
the hatchet, Johnny Wock did, and he 
cut the things in two, the tables, the 
chairs, the bag of flour, the sugar-kettle, 
even the vinegar-barrel he sawed from 
top to bottom.” 

“And _ then 
voices. 

“Oh, they made it up; they always 
made it up. They patched the table and 
shoveled up the flour.” 

“Oh, tell another!” cried The Simple. 

Mom Fackenthal stood in the doorway. 
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Even she was affected by this strange 

madness. 

“You might tell them about the—” 

Old man Fackenthal looked up at her 
and chuckled. He knew what she meant; 
because of her respect for preachers she 
had never let him teli it before; he told it 
now, for the first of a hundred times, his 
tale of “ The Snorting Preacher.” After- 
ward there was always some one who had 
not heard, or who pretended not to have 
heard, whose mighty mirth it was a joy 
to witness. 

“ A couple of years back, when Jimmie 
was a little boy, we had a candidate in 
the church, and he stayed by us over- 
night. He was big and fat and dumb; 
he was no sort of a preacher. But we had 
had already eleven candidates, and none 
suited. This one they were going to 
take whether or no. Mom and I, we slept 
in the back room, and he in the front 
room because there was the strongest bed, 
and Jimmie, he was in the trundle-bed 
in the back room. The doors were open 
into the hall, it was so fearful hot. It 
wasn’t a breath of air, not a breath. 
But pretty soon there began to be a 
breath. The preacher snorted something 
powerful.” 

“You mean snored, pop,” said Mom 
Fackenthal. 

“T mean snorted: it was snorting. 
Like an elephant or a tiger he snorted. 
It was like it began at the church and 
ended a mile out the pike. I tell you, I 
nearly jumped out of my bed. Mom, she 
was awake, and the preacher, he had 
snorted himself awake, and Jimmie was 
sitting up. 

“* Mom, Jimmie yelled— mom! The 
cow is coming up the steps!’ 

“Then Jimmie laid down and went to 
sleep, and the preacher went to sleep, 
but mom and I, we didn’t sleep, I can 
tell you. It was like a corn-sheller, it 
was like a sawmill, it was like the end 
of the world. Three snorts he gave. And 
then he snorted himself awake. And 
Jimmie sat up in bed. 

“*Mom!’ he yelled out—‘ mom! The 
cow is dying!” 

Millerstown ached from holding back 
its laughter. 

“And then that preacher got up, and 
he said little Jimmie was so and so and 
so and so, and—” 
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“ 


Pop!” warned Mom Fackenthal. 

“And he slammed the door—I ain’t 
going to say nothing, mom—and that 

was the end. We didn’t know if he 
sneaked out then, or if he kept himself 
from snorting and sneaked out in the 
morning. But he went. We didn’t 
know if it was the snorting or the 
swearing that shamed him.” 

“That was like the time when—” be- 
gan Elias Bittner. 

“IT guess you young folks never 
heard—” interrupted Pit Gaumer. 

“T’m not done talking,” old man 
Fackenthal would say. 

Thus it went on, summer evening after 
summer evening, until, as the shadows 
began to fall earlier on the quiet streets, 
and the boys who had sat on the curb 
slipped into less cold seats on the bench 
beside the stranger, the mood of the 
Millerstonians changed again. They still 
talked, they still continued to pour out 
at the feet of this young man a rich 
burden of plot and sub-plot, a store of 
history and foik-lore. There were strange 
uses of prepositions, racy idioms, new 
words, coined in the slow, careful mint 
of their isolated, introspective minds. 

Now, suddenly, Comedy followed the 
way of Farce, and Tragedy arrived. 
Evil stalked about and was punished, for 
Millerstown, except for a few evil-doers, 
is good and upright and clean; heroism 
was properly rewarded; religion, for Mil- 
lerstown is pious, by turns inspired re- 
morse and brought comfort. 

These stories were not all true; they 
were pruned and polished, and each one 
ended exactly as it should. They were 
told with awe and tenderness and horror. 
Each man became suddenly to his neigh- 
bor what he was to himself, a primitive 
creature, frightened a little by the dark- 
ness, peopling the world, especially the 
dear, safe little mountain back of Millers- 
town, with evil or uncanny beings, or 
even with ghosts. 

Jacob Volk’s wildeats became suddenly 
real, not only to the children, but to their 
mothers and fathers. 

There were, Jacob Volk said, a man 
and a woman living on the mountain 
with their little baby. One night the man 
could not get home on account of a heavy 
snow, and the woman and the little baby 
were there alone. Hitherto the wildcats 
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had never troubled the little household; 
now they realized that the master was 
They were mad with hunger, full 
of expedient. They gathered round the 
cabin; again they roared and gaped. One 
howled upon the roof, one burst in the 
window, another entered at the door. 
There the mother sat with the baby in 
her arms. And suddenly she began to 
pray and sing, and the evil beasts slunk 
back. All night she sang, all the dear 
hymns of the fatherland, over and over 
again, “Nun danket Alle Gott,” “ Ein 
Feste Burg,” “Oh, Haupt voll Blut und 
Wunden,” “ Allein und doch nicht ganz 
Allein.” When, exhausted, she stopped 
to catch her breath, the beasts came a 
little nearer, and again she drove them 
back. Finally the dawn broke, they stole 
away, and her husband found her un- 
conscious, but living and safe. 

A man on the mountain—again the 
stage was set upon the mountain— 
robbed and murdered a stranger who had 
stopped with him, and buried his body 
near the house. He made the spot smooth; 
no one suspected him; nobody missed his 
poor victim; he was perfectly safe. But 
across that spot he could not walk with- 
out stumbling. A branch from a tree 
fell upon it and tripped him; a very small 
stone became suddenly an obstacle which 
no visitor could see until he had fallen 
over it; the long shoot of a blackberry 
vine made a snare. And when the man 
had removed the branch and the stone 
and the blackberry vine, he could not 
restrain himself from erying out, “ Be 
careful, be careful, you will fall!” 

His visitors laughed at him; they said 
there was nothing there; he must be 
crazy. And then he opened the grave to 
show them that there was something there. 

“He d-dug it open!” eried Elias Bit- 
ner. “God had taken his reason.” 

Thus, entranced by their own inven- 
tion, now minstrels casting spells, now 
kings and courtiers sitting at happy ease, 
the Millerstonians passed the long sum- 
mer, until autumn came, and the stranger 
went away. 

The stranger looked much better than 
when he came. He was a good deal 
stouter—no one could help being who led 
such a lazy life, who had eaten so much, 
and laughed so much. The Millerstown 
women had made fun of him at night, 


away. 
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but by day they had sent him scores of 
gifts of pie and raised cake and fruit 
and doughnuts. He went round to say 
good-by to them all, at which politeness 
they were amused. He said that he hoped 
Ellie Wenner’s husband’s first wife’s 
relatives would annoy her no more. 

Presently doors were closed early in 
the evening; windows were shut to stay 
shut till spring; Millerstown ceased its 
communal life, the summer gatherings 
were no more. Kitchens were small; the 
women did not like too many men sit- 
ting round; the men met in the post-office 
or store. They spoke occasionally of the 
young man, wondering pleasantly who 
was playing tricks on him now. Spring 
came, a dull summer passed, and they 
heard no word of him. They tried some- 
times to repeat the happy evenings round 
old man Fackenthal’s door, but their ef- 
forts were vain. The spirit had gone out 
of them. 

Then, one January evening, the post- 
master handed old man Fackenthal a 
letter and a package. 

“A letter!” cried he, all in a flutter. 
“From New York? Who should write 
to me from New York?” 

Elias Bittner hazarded a brilliant guess. 

“Perhaps it is The Simple.” Then 
he, too, was astounded. 

“There is a package for you, too,” said 
the postmaster. “And one for Pit and 
one for Jacob.” 

Not one of the old men thought of 
using his knife to cut the string which 
bound his package. Helplessly, half- 
frightened, they picked at the knots. 

“Listen once!” cried old man Facken- 
thal. “What do you think of this, say?” 

To an almost petrified audience he 
read his letter. It was, as Elias had 
guessed, from the stranger. It was a 
letter of thanks. They would see, he 
said, if they looked into his book, why 
he thanked them. He mentioned by name 
various Millerstonians, Ellie Wenner, 
Sarah Ann Mohr; he was very grateful 
to them all. They had restored him to 
health, they had given him the material 
for a series of stories which had been 
so successful in magazines that they were 
now being published in book form. He 
was sending each of his old friends a 
copy. He hoped some day to come to 
Millerstown again. 














TO AN ALMOST PETRIFIED 


With faltering hands they turned the 
leaves. 

“The Snorting Preacher,” they read 
at the top of one page; “When Johnny 
Wock Divided Up,” at the top of an- 


other; “Who Putteth Her Trust in 
Thee,” on a third. 

“Do you suppose he got money for 
them ?” faltered Pit Gaumer. 

“Tt says, ‘Price, one-twenty-five, ” 
answered Elias. “That looks like 


money.” 

“Do you suppose— ” Jacob Volk began 
but did not complete it. 
Reading the intention of old man Facken- 


a sentence, 





AUDIENCE HE 





READ HIS LETTER 


thal and Elias and Pit in their eyes, he 
followed them out. 

“ Just give me time once!” said Jacob 
Volk, speaking for them all. “If there 
is money in it, I can make the money! I 
can beat those stories. They are nothing. 

Afterward they would and 
and deny and refuse to believe 
and laugh at one another. But now was 
not the time for speech. Within half an 
hour, beside four brightly burning lamps, 
with four new tablets and four new pens 
and four new bottles of ink, four old men 
sat motionless, chin on hand, with puck- 
ered brows, waiting. 


discuss 


argue 
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My Experience During the Commune 


BY MADAME DE HEGERMANN-LINDENCRONE 


PART 


31st March, 1871. 

R. MOULTON thought it better 

M that I should leave Paris. But to 

leave Paris one must have a pass- 

port from the préfet de police. He con- 

sulted Mr. Washburn about it, who not 

only consented to give me a card of intro- 

duction to Raoul Rigault (whom he knew 

personally), but offered to send me to the 
préfecture in his own carriage. 

This morning at eleven the carriage 
was at the door, and with it the promised 
card of introduction. I noticed that the 
coachman had no livery, nor did he wear 
the cockade of the legation; neither was 
there any servant. I suppose Mr. Wash- 
burn thought it safer for us to drive 
through the streets without creating any 
unnecessary notice or running the risk 
of being insulted. 

Mile. W accompanied me, and with 
her the omnipresent bag filled with 
chocolates, bonbons, ‘ete., for any unfore- 
seen event. On our way she discoursed 
on the manner in which one ought to 
treat those people. One should (she said) 
not annoy them, nor provoke them in any 
way, but smile kindly at them and en 
generale be ve ry polite. 

I don’t know how many times I had 
to pull out my Billet de Circulation be- 
fore we reached the préfecture. 

At last we arrived, and we were about 
to descend from the carriage when a 
ragamufiin of a Communist, shouldering 
his gun and _ looking all-important, 
sprang forward to prevent us; but on my 
showing my Billet he nodded his head, 
saying, “ C’est bien.” 

The small gate next to the large iron 
one was opened and we entered the court- 
yard. This was filled with soldiers. <A 
sentinel stood before the door of the large 
corridor which led to the prefect’s office. 
Inside this room stood a guard, better 
dressed and seemingly a person of more 
importance. On showing Mr. Wash- 


burn’s card, I said to him that I had 
come here for the purpose of getting a 
passport, and would like to speak to 
Raoul Rigault himself. 

We went toward the door, which he 
opened, but on seeing Mlle. W—— he 
stopped us and asked: “Who is that 
lady? Has she a ecard also?” 

We had never thought of this! I was 
cbliged to say that she had not, but she 
had come to accompany me, 

He said rather bluntly, “ 1f she has no 
card I cannot allow her to enter.” 

Here was a pretty plight. I told him 
in the suave manner which Mlle. W—— 
had recommended to me that Mr. Wash- 
burn would have ineluded this lady’s 
name on my card had he foreseen that 
there would be any difficulty in allowing 
her to follow me as my companion. 

“ Madame, I have strict orders; I can- 
not disobey them.” 

[I did not wish him to disobey them, 
but nevertheless I whispered to Mlle. 
Ww——., “Don’t leave me; stay close by 
me,” thinking the man would not at the 
last moment refuse to allow her to re- 
main with me. 

Alas! The door opened. I entered ; 
the door closed behind me. I looked back, 
and I saw that I was alone. No Ma- 
demoiselle in sight! My heart sank. 

I was escorted from room to room, each 
door guarded by an uncouth soldier, and 
shut promptly as I passed. 

[I must have gone through at least 
seven rooms before I reached the sanc- 
tuary in which Raoul Rigault held his 
audience. 

This autocrat, whom the republicans 
(to their eternal shame, be it said) had 
placed in power after the 4th of Sep- 
tember, at this moment had more power 
than any one else in Paris. 

When the guard opened the door he 
pointed to the table where Raoul Rigault 
was seated writing (seemingly very ab- 





I 


MY EXPERIENCE 


He appeared to me to be a 
man about thirty-five or forty years old, 
short, thick-set, with a full, round face, a 
bushy black beard, a sensuous mouth, and 
He tortoise-shell 
eye-glasses, but these could not hide the 


sorbed ). 


a cynical smile. wore 
wicked expression of his cunning eyes. 

I looked about that 
the had very 
little furniture; there 


me and noticed 


room 


DURING 
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delightful place for a pretty woman like 
yourself,” 

How could I make him understand that 
I had come for a passport and not for 
conversation ¢ 

At this moment, I confess, I began to 
feel dreadfully nervous, seeing the power- 
less situation in which I was placed, and 
I saw in imagination 


visions of prison- 





the table 
at which the prefect 
sat and two or three 
Just 
chamber as 
might 
occupied dur- 
republic. 


was only 


plain chairs. 
such a 
Robespierre 
have 
ing his 
There were two gen- 
darmes standing be- 
hind Rigault’s chair 
waiting for 
and a man (of whom 
I did not take par- 
ticular notice) lean- 
ing against the man- 
telpiece, at the other 
end of the room. 


ore lers, 





handcuffs, and 
all the horrors which 
belong to revolu- 
tions. IL heard the 
sonorous clock in the 
tower strike the hour, 
and realized that 
only minutes, not 
had passed 

had 
waiting in 
dreadful place. 


cells, 


hours, 
since | been 


this 


I be- 
more, “I 
rather in haste 
and would thank you 
if you would give me 
my passport.” 


“ Monsieur,” 
gan once 


am 








[ approached the 
table, waiting like a 
culprit for the all- 
powerful Rigault to 
tice me. 

But he did not; he continued to be 
occupied with what he was doing. So I 
ventured to break the saying, 
“Monsieur, I have come to procure a 
passport, and here is Mr. Washburn’s 
ecard (the American minister) to tell you 
who I am.” 

He took the card without condescend- 
ing to look ut it, and went on writing. 

Getting impatient at his impertinence, 
I ventured again to attract his atten- 
tion, and I said as politely as possible 
(and as Mademoiselle could have wished), 
“ Will you kindly give me this passport, as 


RAOUL 


look up and no- 


ice by 


I wish to leave Paris as soon as possible.” 
Thereupon he took up the ecard, and 
affecting the “ Marat” style, said, “ Does 


the Citoyenne wish 
Why ?” 

I answered that I was obliged to leave 
Paris for different reasons. 

He replied with what he thought a 
seductive smile: 


“T should think Paris would be a very 


to leave Paris? 


Upon which he 
took Mr. Washburn’s 
so - much - looked - at 
and then scrutinized 


RIGAULT 


eard, serutinized it, 
me. 
“ Are you La Citoyenne Mouiton ?”’ 
answered, “ Yes.” 
American ?” 
I replied I was—and in petto mighty 
glad I was to be it. 
“Does the American 
you personally ?” 
“Yes, very well.” 
“Why do you wish to deprive us of 
your presence in Paris?” 


“ 


Minister know 


I repeated that my affairs required my 
presence elsewhere. 

I saw he was taking no steps toward 
making out my passport, and I became 
more agitated and unnerved, and said: 

“Tf it is impossible for you, Monsieur, 
to give me the passport, I will inform 
Mr. Washburn of the fact, and he will 
no doubt come to you himself for it.” 

This seemed to arouse him, for he 
opened a drawer and took out a blank 
to be filled for a passport, with an im- 
patient shrug of his shoulders, as if he 
was bored to death. 
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Now followed the most hateful and try- 
ing quart d’heure I ever passed in my 
life. I faney Raoul Rigault had never 
been in the society of a lady (perhaps 
he had never even seen one), and his in- 
nate coarseness seemed to make him gloat 
over the present situation; and as a true 
republican, whose motto is (as you see on 
my passport) “ Liberté, Egalité, Frater- 
nitié,”) he flattered himself he was on an 
equality with me, therefore he could take 
any amount of liberty. He took advan- 
tage of the unavoidable questions that 
belong to the making out of a passport, 
and showed a diabolical pleasure in tor- 
menting “ La Citoyenne ” who stood help- 
lessly before him. 

When it came to the description and 
the enumerating of my features, he was 
more obnoxious than I can _ express. 
Peering across the table to see whether 
my eyes were brown or black, or my hair 
black or brown, he never lost an oppor- 
tunity to make a fawning remark before 
writing it down. You ean see that he 
describes my “ Teint” as “ Pale.” I felt 
pale and think I must have looked very 
pale, for he said: “ You are very pale, 
Madame. Would you like to have some- 
thing to drink?’ Possibly he may have 
meant to be kind, but I saw Borgia 
written all over him. I refused his offer 
with effusion. 

When he asked me my age he said 
insinuatingly, “You are very young, 
Madame, to be going about alone in 
Paris.” 

I answered: “I am not alone, Mon- 
sieur. My husband is awaiting me in 
Mr. Washburn’s carriage, and he is 
doubtless wondering at my long absence.” 
(I thought it best to tell this lie.) 

I considered this extremely diplomatic. 

Turning to the man at the mantel- 
piece, he said, “ Grouzet, do you think 
we ought to allow the Citoyenne to leave 
Paris?” 

Grouzet (the man he _ addressed) 
stepped forward and took Mr. Wash- 
burn’s card, saying something in an un- 
dertone to Rigault which caused him 
instantly to change his manner toward 
me (I don’t know which was worse, his 
overbearing or his fawning manner). 

“You must forgive me,” he said, “ if 
I linger over your visit here; we don’t 
often have such luck, do we, Grouzet ?” 


I thought I should faint! 

Probably the man Grouzet noticed my 
emotion, for he came to my _ rescue, 
and said, politely, “ Madame Moulton, 
I had the honor of meeting you last year 
at a ball at the Hétel de Ville.” 

I looked up with surprise. He was a 
very handsome fellow, and I remem- 
bered quite well having seen him some- 
where, but did not remember where. I was 
happy indeed to find any one who knew 
me and could vouch for me, and told him 
so. He smiled. “I venture to present 
myself to you, Madame; I am Pascal 
Grouzet. Can I be of any service to you?” 

“Tndeed you can,” I answered, eager- 
ly. “Please tell Monsieur Rigault to 
give me my passport; it seems to be a 
colossal undertaking to get it.” 

Grouzet and Rigault had a little con- 
versation together, and, presto, my longed- 
for passport lay before me to sign. No 
Elsa ever welcomed her Lohengrin com- 
ing out of the clouds as I did my Lohen- 
grin coming from the mantelpiece. 

I signed my name quickly enough, 
Rigault put the official seal on it, and, 
rising from his chair, politely handed it 
to me. 

Before taking my leave of the now 
overpolite prefect I asked him how much 
there was to pay! 

He courteously replied, “ Nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing,” and added he was glad 
to be of any service to me; if there was 
anything more he could do I had only 
to command. 

I did not say that I thought he had 
done enough for one day, but I bowed 
him good-by and turned to go out. 

M. Pascal Grouzet offered me his arm, 
begging to take me to my carriage. The 
gendarmes threw open the doors, and we 
retraced our steps through all the dif- 
ferent rooms until we reached the one 
where I had left Mlle. W——, whom I 
expected to find, bag, smile, and all, wait- 
ing for me in agonizing anxiety. 

But what did I see? 

Mademoiselle sound asleep on_ the 
bench, gazed at and guarded by the 
dreaded soldiers. 

“T am afraid,” said M. Paseal Grouzet, 
“that you have been greatly annoyed this 
morning. Your interview with the pre- 
fect must have been most painful to you.” 

“T confess,” I said, “it has never been 
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PASSPORT ISSUED TO MADAME MOULTON DURING THE COMMUNE 


my fate to have been placed in just such On reaching home, tired, exhausted, 


a situation, and I thank you with all my 
heart for your assistance. You certain- 
ly saved my life, for I doubt if I could 
have lived another moment in that room.” 

“Perhaps more than your life, Madame 
—more than you imagine, at any rate.” 

As he put us into the carriage he look- 
ed puzzled at not seeing the husband I 
had said was waiting for me, but a smile 
of comprehension swept over his face and 
met a guilty glance. He apparently un- 
derstood my reasons. 


and, oh, so hungry! we found Mr. Wash- 
burn. He and Mr. Moulton had been 
very anxious about me, picturing to them- 
selves ali sorts of horrors; and when I 
told them what really had happened they 
felt that their anxieties had not been far 
from justified. Mr. Washburn 
laughed at the subterfuges I had used 
and the lie I had told. They had ex- 
amined my passport as a great curiosity, 
and noticed it had “ Valable pour un 
an” (Good for a year). 
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Mr. Washburn said, “ Evidently they 
intend this sort of thing to go on for- 
ever.” 

3rd April. 

My mother-in-law has decided to leave 
for Dinard, and starts day after to- 
morrow. 

We have been assured that the trains 
would make connections as far at least 
as Rennes; beyond that no one could tell 
whether they went regularly or not. 

Mrs. Moulton had procured.a red Billet 
de Circulation with a date, a white one 
without a date, Mr. Washburn’s ecard, and 
different passes. She was certainly well 
prepared for any emergency. As there 
was only one day train, she was obliged 
to take that (it left at 7 o’clock a.m.). 

A desire to see some of her friends be- 
fore her departure spurred Mrs. Moulton 
to invite them to dinner. Our friends are 
now so few and far between that it is 
not difficult to know whom to choose or 
where to find them. 

The result was a miscellaneous com- 
pany, as you will see—Mr. Washburn, 
Auber, Massenet, Beaumont, and Del- 





sarte; our family consists of Mrs. M——, 
Mr. M——, M. Henry, Mlle. W——, and 
myself, 


We had an excellent dinner: a potage 
printanier (from cans), canned lobster, 
corned beef (canned), and some chickens 
who had known many sad months in the 
conservatory. An iced concocted from dif- 
ferent things, and named on the menu 
glace aux fruits, completed this Festin 
de Balthazar. 

Massenet, who had come in from the 
country for the day to confer with his 
editor, received our invitation just in 
time to dress and join us. He played 
some of the “ Poéme de Souvenir,” which 
he has dedicated to me. I hope I can 
do it justice. What a genius he is! Mas- 
senet always calls Auber “le maitre,” and 
Auber calls him “le cher enfant.” 

Auber also played some of his melo- 
dies with his dear wiry old fingers, and 
while he was at the piano Massenet put 
himself at the other (we have two in the 
ball-room) and improvised an enchanting 
accompaniment. I wished they could 
have gone on forever. 

21st April 

Auber sent a note early this morning 

by his coachman to ask me to lunch with 


him at ten-thirty o’clock (of course ac- 
companied by Mademoiselle—my aunt, as 
he calls her). The coachman says that 
his master is not feeling weil and longs 
to see a friend. 

I am proud to be the friend he longs 
to see, and was only too happy to 
accept. 

Auber talked of Rossini, whose death a 
few years ago had been a great grief 
to him. He recalled Alboni and Patti’s 
duet “Quis est Homo” of Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater.” which they sang at 
Rossini’s funeral. I was present my- 
self, and could remember how beau- 
tifully they sang it. Auber was one of 
the pall-bearers. He told me that Ros- 
sini had liked my voice very much; I 
had the quality of voice he liked the best. 
Rossini had said that my rendering of 
“Sombre Foret” of “Guillaume Tell” 
was perfect. He said that I was “un 
rossignol double de velours.” “ This was 
a great compliment,” I remarked. Au- 
ber answered: “ Rossini never said any- 
thing he did not mean. Do you know 
what he said of Patti?’ 

No; I did not know. 

“He said that he could not recognize 
his own music when Patti sang it. 
“ était tellement Strakoschonné.” Mau- 
rice Strakosch is Patti’s brother-in-law 
and teacher, and makes all her cadenzas 
for her. 

Rossini adored Alboni, but found her 
“nas assez musicienne.” 

Auber asked me, “Do you know what 
Rossini said of me?” 

I answered I knew what he ought 
to have said, but asked, “ What did he 
say ?’” 

“Tl a dit: Auber est un grand mu- 
sicien qui fait de la petite musique,” 
Auber replied, with a twinkle in his eye. 

I said, “ What did you say of Rossini ?” 

He hesitated a moment, and then re- 
plied, “J’ai dit que Rossini faisait de 
la belle musique mais de la mauvaise 
cuisine.” 

Rossini used to invent the most awful 
things to eat. 

Auber continued his reminiscences, and 
pointing to the piano when we re-entered 
the salon, said, “You recall the night 
when Jenny Lind dined here?” Indeed 
I did, and how well! Who could have 
forgotten it? 
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concierge, already barricaded in his lodge, 
took 
furiated the riotous crowd to such an ex- 
tent that they yelled at the top of their 
lungs to have the gate opened. 

Mr. Moulton sent a seared servant to 
order*the still invisible concierge to open 
not only one gate, but all three. 


care not to show himself; this in- 


He obeyed, trem- 
bling and quaking 





are well,” ete. 

If we could 
a message to 
tell 
are 
and 
enough to eat, that 
Mile. W and I 
tremble all day, but 
that Mr. Moulton 
has not enjoyed 
himself so 
since the last 
lution. 

Slippers all day if 
he likes. -_ 


get 
him 
we would him 
that we well 


enough have 


much 
revo- 


oth May. 
While we were at 
breakfast this morn- 
the 
rushing in, 


ing servant 
came 
pale and trembling, 


and 





announced to 


with fear. The 
Communists rushed 
into the courtyard, 
and were about to 
the 
concierge, when Mr. 
Moulton, seeing 
that no one else had 


seize unhappy 


the courage to come 
forward, went him- 
self, like the true 
American he is, 
(and J] with 
him) the 
steps. 

His first words 
(in pure Anglo- 
Saxon), “ Qu’est ce 
que voolly ?” 
made the assembled 
crowd gigzle. 


went 
out on 


vous 


The leader push- 
ed forward, 


and, 
presenting a paper 








us that pillage had 
the 
Hauss- 
mann (just around 
the corner), and that the mob was coming 
toward our house. We flew to the win 
dow, and, sure enough, there we 


commenced in 
Boulevard 


saw a 
body of soldiers collected on the other side 
of the street, in front of the Princess 
Mathilde’s Palace, gesticulating and 
pointing over at us. 

We thought our last day had come; cer- 
tainly it did look like a crisis of some 
kind. We gazed blankly at one another. 
Mademoiselle disappeared to seek refuge, 
I faney, between the mattresses of her 
bed, the smile and the urbane language 
with which she was prepared to face this 
emergency (so often predicted by her) 
disappearing with her. 

The the street howling 
and screaming, and on finding the gate 
locked began to shake it. The frightened 


mob crossed 


with the official seal 

of the Comité de 

Transport, demand- 

ed in the name of 
the Commune (“ requisitioner,” they call 
it) everything we had in the way of 
animals. 

Mr. Moulton took the paper, deliberate- 
ly adjusted his spectacles, and, having 
read it very leisurely (I wondered how 
those fiery creatures had the forbearance 
to stay quiet, but they did—I think they 
were hypnotized by father-in-law’s 
coolness), he said, in his weird French, 
“Vous voolly animaux!” 
sounded like “nos animose.” The crowd 
grinned with delight—his French saved 
the situation. I felt that they would not 
do us any great harm now. 

Mr. Moulton fumbled in his pocket, and 
judging from the time he took and the 
depths into which he dived, one would 
have thought he was going to bring out 


my 


nos which 
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corruption enough to bribe the whole 
French nation, but he only produced a 
gold piece, which he flourished in front of 
the spokesman, and asked if money 
would be any inducement to leave us “ les 
animose.” But the not-to-be-bribed Com- 


cow. The official turned to me; “ Ma- 
dame,” he said, “ you have a cow, and my 
orders are to take all your animals. 
Please send for the cow.” 
“Tt is true, Monsieur,” I answered, 
with a gentle smile (like the one reposing 
under the mattress), 
“that we have a cow, 
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but we have the per- 
mission of your gov- 
ernment to keep it.” 
“ Which govern- 
ment?” he asked. 
“The French gov- 
ernment. Is that 
not yours?” 
se The man_ could 
not find anything to 


answer, and turned 
1” pOREAD : 
away mumbling, 
ela . . sto 
est autorisé A converver /49 vaches laiti¢re> , “As you like, 
d'aprés sa déclaration constatant qu'il a ie fourrage which applied to 


nothing at all, and 
addressed Mr. Moul- 
ton again: ‘‘We 
have orders, Mon- 
sieur—” But Mr. 
Moulton interrupted 


a > Sesiiilaake him. “1 don’t care ; 
x r, I refuse the cow. 
ee ae Le Chef da4” bureau Some one in the 
a é ; de la direction de U Agricultare, crowd called out, 
“Gardez le vache!” 
4 ; J ry . . 
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with a burst of ap- 
plause. I think that 
these men, rough as 
they were, could not 
but have admired the 
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munard put his hand on his heart and 
said, “Sir, we are honorable people ”— 
at which my father-in-law permitted 
himself to smile (I thought him very 
brave). 

Raising his voice to an unusually high 
pitch, he cried, “Je ne peux pas vous 
refiuser le cheval mais (the pitch became 
higher) je refiuse Je vache” (I cannot 
refuse to give you the horse, but I re- 
fuse the cow). 

The men before us were convulsed with 
laughter. Then Mr. Moulton gave the 
order to bring out the horse, but not the 


plucky old gentle- 
man who stood there 
so calmly looking at 
them over his spec- 
tacles. The servants were all huddled to- 
gether behind the glass windows in the 
antichambre scared out of 


KEEP A COW 


their wits, 
while the terrible Communards were 
shaking with laughter. 

It was heartrending to see poor Louis’s 
grief when he led out the dear gentle 
horse we loved so fondly; the tears 
rolled down his cheeks, as they did down 
mine; and I think a great many of the 
rufians around us had a tear of sym- 
pathy for our sorrow, for the merriment 
of the few moments before faded sudden- 
ly from their pale and haggard faces. 
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When Louis leaned his kind old face 
against the nose of his companion of the 
stable he sobbed aloud, and when he gave 
the bridle over to the man who was to 
take the horse away, he moaned an adieu, 
saying, “ Be good to him.” 

I went down the steps (the 
politely making way for me) and 
my poor darling Medjé and 
passed my hand over her soft neck be- 
fore she left us for her unknown fate. 
She seemed to understand our sorrow, 
for as she was being led out of the 
courtyard she turned her head toward us 
with a patient, inquiring look, as if to 
say, what does it all mean? 

I hope she will be returned when “ no 
longer needed,” as they promise, and 
Louis will have the joy of seeing her 
again. 

The now subdued mob left us, filing 
out quietly through the gates; they had 
come in like roaring lions, but went out 
like the meekest of lambs. 

The forts—Mont Valerian, Montrouge, 
Vanves, and Issy—keep up an incessant 
firing. We would not be surprised if at 
any moment a bomb reached us, but so 


men 


kissed 


‘ 


far we have escaped this calamity. 


around 
if one 
could believe what is written in the Le 
Journal de la Commune, one would say 
they were triumphant all along the line. 
We have just heard that General Bergeret 
has been arrested, no one knows why, ex- 
cept that he did not succeed in his last 
sortie, and has thereby displeased his 
colleagues generally; it not take 
more than that to arrest people in these 
days. 

The good Archbishop of Paris (Dar- 
boy), the euré de la Madeleine, Mon- 
seigneur Duguerry, also President Bon- 
jean, and the others who were arrested on 
the fourth of April, have been kept in 
Mazas Prison ever since. I saw a letter 
of marvelous forbearance and resignation 
written by the Archbishop to the Sisters 
of the St. Augustine Convent, and the 
beloved curé of the Madeleine beseeches 
people to pray for order to be restored, 


The Reds are fighting all 
Paris with more or less success; 


does 


roth May. 
While Mr. Moulton was reading this 
morning’s news to us we were startled by 
a terrible crash. We were paralyzed with 
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terror, and for a moment speechless, 
fearing that all we had dreaded was 
about to be realized. After somewhat 
recovering our equilibrium, we sent for 
Louis to find out what dreadful thing 
had happened. 

Louis appeared with the concierge, 
both trembling from head to foot, and an- 
nounced that a portion of a bomb which 
had fallen and exploded near us had 
come through the roof, shattering many 
windows, and had caused great havoc. 
On further examination of the disaster, 
we were greatly relieved to hear that it 
was only a question of damaged roof, 
windows, and masonry. No one was 
killed or even wounded, but all were so 
completely frightened that no one dares 
to sleep on the upper floor. 

The days are very monotonous; I never 
imagined a day could have so many 
hours. 

I, who have always been overbusy and 
have never found the 
to do all I wanted to do, pass the most 
forlorn days listening and waiting, and 
wondering what will happen next. I wait 
all through the sleepless nights; I am so 
nervous I cannot sleep; I do not even 
take off my clothes. 

We know that there are many trage- 
dies going on about us, and we hear 
through Louis awful things, but we only 
believe the half of what he tells us. 


days long enough 


15th May. 

Thiers’s house in the Rue St. Georges 
was pillaged to-day by the mob, 
howled like madmen and hurled all sorts 
of curses and maledictions on luckless 
Thiers, who had done nothing 
and certainly tried to do good. 

Auber, who lives in the same street, 
must have seen and heard all that was 
going on. How he must have suffered! 


who 


wrong, 


16th May 

The column Vendéme fell to-day; 
they have been working some days to un- 
dermine it near the base. Every one 
thought it would make a _ tremendous 
crash, but it did not; it fell just where 
they intended it to fall, toward the Rue 
de la Paix, on some fagots placed to re- 
ceive it. They were a long.time pulling 
at it, with three or four pulleys and as 
many ropes, and twenty men tugging with 
all their might—et voila, the figure which 
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replaces the Little Corporal, which is 
safe somewhere in Neuilly, came to 
earth in a cloud of dust, and the famous 
column lay broken in three huge pieces. 

I inclose a ticket, which Mr. Lemaire 
obtained somehow, and which, as you 
see, permitted him to cireulate librement 
in the Place Vendéme. 

I think it strange that Auber does not 
let us hear from him. I fear his heart 
is broken, like the column. 

18th May. 

It seems that the Communists wish all 
France to adopt their gentle methods, and 
they believe and hope that communism 
will reign supreme over the country. 

Rigault, to prove what an admirable 
government France has now, sent out a 
decree to arrest a mass of people—no one 
knows exactly why, except that he wishes 
to show how great his power is. He 
wants the Commune to finish in fire and 
flame as a funeral pile. I hope he will 
be on top of it, like Sardanapale, and 
suffer the most, horrible man! .. . 

This morning we heard a terrible ex- 
plosion. Louis said it was Ecole Mili- 
taire, which was to be blown up to-day. 
What are we coming to? 

Louis and I, ventured to go up to the 
third story, and we put our heads out of 
the small windows; we saw the bombs 
flying over our heads like sea-gulls; all 
the sky was dimmed with black smoke, 
but we could not see if anything. was 
burning, though we hear that the Tui- 
leries is on fire, and all the public build- 
ings are being set on fire, too. 

An organized mob of pétroleurs and 
pétroleuses receive two francs a day each 
for pouring petroleum about and then 
setting fire to it. How awful! 

Louis assures us that they will not 
come near us, as their only idea is to 
destroy public property. My father-in- 
law says the fever of destruction may 
seize them and they might pillage the 
fine houses and set fire to them. There- 
fore he is having everything of value, 
like jewels, silver, and his precious bric- 
a-brac, carried down into the cellar, where 
there is an iron vault, and has shown 
us all how to open it in case of a disaster. 


22d May. 
Rigault gave the order that all the 
hostages (otages) were to be shot. 


Rigault wrote the order himself; I inclose 
it. You notice it does not bear any of the 
fantastic seals of which they are so fond 
and of which they have an incredible 
quantity. It has been written on a paper 
(une déclaration d’expédition du chemin 
de fer d Orléans). Probably he was try- 
ing to get away. It was the last order 
he gave and the last fuse to be used to 
set fire to the funeral pile. 

This proclamation, of which I give a 
reproduction of the original, will give you 
a little idea of what this horrible brute 
is capable of: 

Floreal an 79 [the way they date things 
in republics]. Fusillez l’Archevéque et les 
otages, incendiez les Tuileries et le Palais 
Royal, et repliez vous sur la rue Germain 

Ici tout va bien... . 

Procureur de la Commune, 
RAovut RIGAvLt. 
des Prés, 

In the evening of the twenty-second 
the victims (forty of them)—the good 
Darboy, Duguerry, Bonjean, and others— 
were piled into a transport wagon, with 
only a board placed across where they 
could sit, and were taken to the place 
of execution. 

The Archbishop seemed suffering 
(probably the privations he had endured 
had weakened him). Bonjean said to him: 
“Lean on my arm; it is that of a good 
friend and a Christian,” and added, 
“ Religion first, then justice.” 

As soon as one name was called a door 
opened and a prisoner passed out; the 
Archbishop went first; they descended 
the dark and narrow steps one by one. 
When they were placed against the wall, 
Bonjean said, “ Let us show them how a 
priest and a magistrate can die.” 

Rigault ordered their execution two 
hours after they were taken, and when 
some one ventured a remonstrance he 
curtly replied, “ We are not here to make 
the law, but revolution.” Some ruf- 
fian in the mob cried out the word 
“ Liberté,” which reached Darboy’s ears, 
and he said, “Do not profane the word 
of liberty; it belongs to us alone, because 
we die for it and for our faith.” 

This sainted man was the first to be 
shot; he died instantly. President Bon- 
jean crossed his arms, and, standing 
erect, stared full in the faces of his as- 
sassins, with his brave eyes fastened on 
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theirs: This seemed to have troubled 
them, for of the nineteen balls they fired 
not one touched his head (they fired too 
low), but all his bones were broken. The 
defiant look stayed on his face until le 
coup de grace (a bullet behind the ear) 
ended this brave man’s life. These de- 
tails are too dreadful. I will spare you, 
though I know many more and worse. 

Dombrowski had a slight advantage 
over L’Amiraut the other day, which 
puffed them all up with hope; but how 
foolish to think that anything can help 
now. 

23d May. 

Now they have all lost their heads 
are at their wits’ end; there are 
thirty thousand artillery and more can- 
non than they know what to do with. 

Everything is in a muddle; you can 
imagine in what a fearful state of 
anxiety we live. The only thing we ask 
ourselves now is, When will the volcano 
begin to pour out its flames? 

If the troops should come in by the 
Are de Triomphe, and fight their way 
through Paris by the Champs 
the Boulevard Haussmann, 


and 


Elysées 


and there 


would not be much hope for us, as we 
would be just between the two fires. 


25th May. 
The Are de Triomphe and the Champs 
de Mars were captured to-day, and the 
fighting in the streets has commenced. 


TRING 
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They are fighting like mad in the Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré. When I open the door 
of the vestibule I can hear the yelling 
and screaming of the rushing mob. It is 
dreadful! The spluttering of the fusil- 
lades and the guns overpower all other 
noises. We hope deliverance is near at 
hand, but who knows how long before 
we have peace and quiet again? 


28th May. 

MacMahon has stormed the barricades 
and has entered Paris, taking fifty 
thousand prisoners. Gallifet has order- 
ed thousands to be shot. 

We are from more horrors. 
Thank God, these days of trembling and 
fear are over! 

Pascal Grouzet was killed on the bar- 
ricades; I thankful to that 
Raoul Rigault has also departed this 
world; Regnaud (a promising young 
painter), and how many more shall we 
know of afterward who have been shot? 


rescued 


am say 


j0th May. 
We hear that Auber became quite 
crazy and wandered out on the ramparts 
and was killed with the soldiers. He de- 
served a better fate, my dear old friend. 
I am sure his heart was broken, and that 
day we breakfasted with him was not his 
first but his last jour de bonheur— 
Seventy-two days of Communism has 
cost France 850,000,000 francs. 


























Problems of a Young Husband 


BY E. S. 


ORDELIA makes ealls on many 
( people. It is an occupation for 
which the’extent of this city and 
the large number of human beings that 
are subsisting, and trying to reside, in it 
affords excellent opportunities. It fills 
me with wonder, and I have inquired into 
the principles that regulate it. I find 
the reciprocity idea is involved in it. 
An inexpert observer might have thought 
that Cordelia was calling by wards, and 
that it looked political. but I couldn’t 
make that match with what had come 
to my casual knowledge of the habits of 
metropolitan ladies, nor yet of the diva- 
gations of her route. Neither did they 
suggest assembly districts. So I asked 
her about it, and she said she was return- 
ing the visits of the people who had been 
asked to our wedding and had called on 
her afterward. I guess she had made a 
couple of hundred calls at least. Isn’t 
that strange? She keeps books about it. 
I had understood that the introduction of 
machinery had upset all the domestic 
occupations of women, and that they 
no longer had stated and regular erhploy- 
ments, but this industry of making calls 
sounds like what I have read in respect- 
able old books like Jane Austen’s novels, 
and it must have been going on for some 
time. Cordelia buckled down to it when 
her acquaintances got back to town in 
the fall as a thing that had to be done. 
No doubt it had to, but it fits curiously 
into our problem, which is so intimately 
concerned with maintenance and the 
necessaries of life, and so remotely with 
social enlargement and the accessories. 
However, it seems to be a definite task 
to be done and done with, and not a per- 
ennial occupation that is to renew itself 
every fall. 

In that particular it is like getting 
married, and shares the advantage of that 
state. Unless you have advanced ideas 
vou haven’t got to keep on doing it. Our 
ideas are not advanced; we have no wire- 
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less sifting the air currents for messages 
from affinities, and so I love the tran- 
quillity of the married state. You aren’t 
always looking out for something vital 
to happen. It has happened. 

Really it’s an extraordinary condition. 
It never would work if men weren’t men 
and women women. I am amazed at the 
talent women have for living with men, 
as exemplified by Cordelia’s gift for liv- 
ing with me. There she is, grown up, 
intelligent, a product of indulgence, 
trained to fairly large expectations and 
to as much liberty of action as her 
parents could contrive for her; and here 
I am, used to a still larger allowance of 
liberty, and with expectations that do 
not, of course, match hers in all par- 
ticulars; and yet we make a go of it. Of 
course, if two people get into a boat to 
make a voyage, they have both got to go 
where the boat goes; but the boat has def- 
inite plans, whereas the course of marriage 
is indeterminate and uncharted. Wouldn’t 
you think that out of the abundance of 
human experience folks would have got 
up a constitution and by-laws to regulate 
everything about the married state for 
persons to sign and swear to when they 
begin? It isn’t so at all. The church 
makes a little bluff at it that is excellent 
as far as it goes, though a little out of 
date, because the expectation that wives 
are to obey has worn thin and is less 
dogmatic than it used to be. But prac- 
tically every mated pair are left to make 
their own adjustment, with some gospel 
to help them, but mighty little law. They 
are the biplane on which life shall mount. 
It’s quite wonderful, and never would 
work at all, as I said, if men were not 
men and women women, ‘and mutually 
tolerant of one another. 

Look at me! I have inspected myself 
a little, and am aware that I am an aggre- 
gation of defects coerced into some seem- 
liness of deportment by a calculating in- 
telligence. It is an attentive intelligence, 
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like the rest of me. I 
wobble along, feeling my way largely with 
my feet. I see clearly (for me) one day, 
and lay a course, and then, like as not, 
don’t get another good observation for 
days together. 


but defective, 


jut tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be in hours of gloom fulfilled,” 


says Matthew Arnold, so perhaps that’s 
the common lot. I get tired and ineca- 
pable of spontaneous conversation until 
refreshed by restoratives—tea that Cor- 
delia gives me if I get home in time, or 
the more substantial culinary ministra- 
tions of Matilda Finn at dinner. I am 
not always bland before breakfast. It 
is a pity. Cordelia has remarked it, and 
avoids unnecessary experiments with my 
disposition before I have had some cof- 
fee. It was some comfort to me to ob- 
serve, as I did the other day in reading 
the lessons in church, that it was “on 
the morrow, when . He was hungry,” 
that our Lord went out and cursed the 
barren fig-tree. So maybe I’m not the 
first. All the same, it must be rather 
deplorable to be tied up to a machine that 
has this tendency to creak while warm- 
ing up. 


What do the girls marry us for, any- 


No doubt it is beeause there is 
nothing better in sight for them to 
marry. We are indispensable; that’s our 
best claim. And they are indispensable; 
and possibly that’s theirs. Very sound 
claims, both of them, and arranged for us 
some years back—300,000,000 years, I 
read in last week’s paper, but that’s not 
important. 

I wonder what it is like to be a good 
match. I am that I never 
was regarded as a good match for Cor- 
delia. If I could have set my affections 
more completely on Matilda Finn, that 
bulwark of our household against hun- 
ger and dirt, I might possibly have been 
regarded as a good match for her (though 
it wouldn’t have been true), but my af- 
fections somehow never would cling to 
any one I was a good match for. And 
so I am married to a girl at whom I look 
with dispositions toward contrition for 
having got the better of her in a trade. 
But I dare say that’s the best way for 
me to feel, provided she doesn’t feel so, 
and it’s my affair to see that she doesn’t. 


how? 


conscious 
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I keep forgetting I am emancipated 
and get to reaching out for all the flesh- 
pots and material blessings. That is be- 
cause of this environment, where all the 
common comforts of civilization 
costly, and everybody 
by luxury and pride. I know that in 
the end I shall get what is desirable, 
but I wish the intermediate cravings 
were less importunate. It is nasty to 
have mind so much assailed by 
considerations of expenditure. And yet 
I know there is an attitude of mind that 
can take care of that. If you can always 
feel that living on sixty dollars a week is 
an interesting game, with good prizes in 
it, it will be interesting, and ought to be 
just as interesting as the other games 
where the weekly stipend is bigger. It 
is a sustaining thought that it is a war- 
rantable game for Cordelia and me to be 
playing. Certainly it is! Moreover, it 
is the most prevalent and popular of all 
the games that are played. The street- 
car conductor who tried yesterday to 
collect my fare a second time, after I had 
paid it once, is trying, I suppose, to play 
this game on about two dollars a day. 
If I had remembered that in time, | 
believe I would have temporized with 
him, and maybe tipped him ten cents in 
admiration of his zeal. As it was, I 
wouldn’t pay again, and spent strength 
and temper in arguing with him, con- 
tributing excitement to the other pas- 
sengers for which we got nothing. I 
hate to contribute excitements in the 
morning like that. It wastes energy. I 
am always gnawed by remorse afterward, 
but in due time I get caught unawares 
and do it again. ‘The truth is, a little 
fury seems to give one velocities of lan- 
guage which are pleasant to release, but 
they are apt to be too blind to do any 
real good. I always repent after I have 
exploded, and see how much better I 
could have done if I had had a quick 
enough control to be good-natured and 
rational and convincing. 

Cordelia and I often discuss the coun- 
try, which means in our case suburban 
life. We may come to that. Other 
people hereabouts have come to it, to 
the number, I suppose, of several millions. 
There must be something in it for some 
people, else there would not be this ex- 
They say you 


are so 
lives shouldered 


one’s 


tensive experimentation. 
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can get more out-of-door air and indoor 
light and elbow-room in the suburban 
districts for your money. Even people 
in our circumstances, pecuniarily so apolo- 
getic, can have a detached house, I sup- 
pose, and enough land to hold bulbs that 
would respond to the chemistries of 
spring, and seeds that might become 
flowers if one knew by just what entice- 
ments to encourage them. And I suppose 
there are houses somewhere within easy 
morning walking distance of stations, in 
settlements where the atmospheric condi- 
tions are fairly salubrious, and the water 
has no more bad germs in it than it 
ought to have, and the mosquitoes do 
not breed in quantities incompatible with 
human life. There is a good deal that is 
solicitous to the imagination about such 
places as one thinks of them in a town 
flat, but they are apt to fall short of 
justifying the imagination’s efforts when 
you go out and look at them. When 
the hermit crab is at home there is an air 
of domesticity about his habitation that 
makes it interesting, but when he is out 
the empty shell is unexciting. So about 
empty houses in the suburban districts 
when one goes to inspect them. Besides, 
when Cordelia and I plan ahead to go 
and inform ourselves about conditions of 
life in the suburbs, the day we set is 
apt to turn out sloppy. Moreover, the 
contrast between what we could get in 
the country and what our rich friends 
have is more startling, somehow, than the 
analogous contrasts in town. More of the 
city is communis omnibus than of the 
country. In town you have the streets, the 
shop-windows, the street-cars, the street- 
lights, and, in a considerable degree, so- 
ciety. In the country you have the sun, 
moon, and stars, air, water; mud, and 
commutation tickets; but I wonder what 
you do about society! 

As I said, I keep forgetting that I am 
emancipated. That is partly because I 
have misgivings about the completeness 
of Cordelia’s emancipation. I could pass 
my nights, Sundays, and holidays well 
enough anywhere where it is decently 
healthy and food was procurable if Cor- 
delia was on hand in a reasonably profit- 
able state of mind when I got home. But 
the rub about the suburbs would be to 
keep Cordelia in a reasonably profitable 
state of mind. I should be away all day, 


and she would usually be at home. I 
wonder what she’d dof That would de- 
pend a good deal, no doubt, on what kind 
of a suburb it was, but it would depend 
considerably more on what kind of woman 
Cordelia is, and what capacity she has for 
shaping life for herself and me. So it’s 
just another thing that, in the end, she 
will have to settle—with the assistance 
of alternatives which, es even my limited 
foresight can predict, will crowd pretty 
hard. Looked at in one way, migration 
to the suburbs seems a kind of abandon- 
ment of life—though I believe they do 
broil lobsters sometimes as much as fifty 
miles from the City Hall; but looked at 
from another angle, the suburbs seem a 
very seat of independent life, a perch of 
extraordinary advantage from which you 
may fish handily in the metropolitan 
maelstrom and still keep beyond the edge 
of its expensive swirl. But I guess you 
don’t, unless you look pretty sharp. Cor- 
delia says that nothing costs less in the 
suburbs except rent, and what you save 
in that you spend in commuting, especial- 
ly in coming to town twice a week to 
get a cook that likes the country. She 
says the advantages of the suburbs are, 
that for people who like them they are 
more fun, if you have some money to 
play with; and, if you haven’t the money, 
they offer more convenient retreats for 
social seclusion. Air is better in some 
suburbs that are not malarious, but for 
healthy grown-up people the New York 
air does very well. Schools are various, 
but neither of us is going to schools, nor 
yet to hospitals, which are better in town. 

Well, we shall see. Convenient social 
seclusion is not without its economic 
value, provided it is duly tempered with 
neighbors. Solitude is not healthy, but 
so much social seclusion as would sep- 
arate us for a time from inconvenient 
standards wouldn’t be so bad. Tom 
Jenkins, my classmate, who spent a year 
or two in a Pennsylvania iron-mining 
hamlet, said he was rich there on fifty 
dollars a month, and saved half his wages. 
To work, and eat, and read a little was 
all he had to do. No one would think 
that sort of life a serious hardship for a 
time, nor would it seem over-hardy for 
young people who had got married, to 
go and live the simple life in some place 
entirely away from their customary en- 
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To go off and live in a sub- 
urb where you don’t know anybody, really 
seems more of a wrench than that. It is 
a voluntary evasion of friends, whereas 
in the other case the separation 


vironment. 


from 
friends and their inconvenient standards 
is incidental. 

Life ought to be very easy for 
are indifferent their 
position. but very few intelligent 
are. I don’t suppose Cordelia or I ever 
will be. I guess we shall always want to 
bask reasonably in the regard of our as- 
sociates, and will always have preferences 
about who they shall be, and always want 
to have our preferences reciprocated. 
Well, that can’t be all foolishness. There 
must be in it some proportion of the 
spirit that has brought the human family 
along since the Stone Age, and got us 


people 


who about social 


people 


used to clothes and parlor furniture. 

I read in the paper of the head-master 
ef one of the oldest and largest of the 
London public schools being quoted as 
“T would welcome anything that 
for the abolition of this feeling 
which people have that they want to be 
select. It is a great pity that this ex- 
pervades all England.” It 
pervades America, too, more or less; 
maybe, in the older Eastern States, 
apparently, in the Western States; 
where social is highly de- 
veloped, less where it is loose; more in 
town possibly than in the suburbs, though 
as to that I don’t know. People 
gregarious, and if they cannot get 


saying: 


made 


clusiveness 
more, 

less, 
more 
organization 


are 
as- 
sociates to suit them they will usually 
cultivate such associates as they can get, 
and often to their profit. The exclusive- 
ness that works against that is usually 
a form of timidity, and it is the fault of 
persons who value what they have got, 
distrust their own powers, and don’t want 
to take any chances of social loss by rash 
experiments. But as for being “ select,” 
if = select - means selected, and for de- 
lectable qualities, it is not so bad to want 
to be select. All the leaders of men have 
been selected men—our Father George, 
our Father Abraham, and all the rest. 
The London schoolmaster was justified 
in a way in his complaint, but I think 
the main trouble is not that people want 
to be select, but that they want to select 
themselves, and are not willing or able 


to justify their selection. There is no 
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trouble about being select if have 
got the qualities. You won’t have to 
classify yourself; it will be done for you. 
But to try to compass selectness by ex- 


you 


clusiveness is an avoidance of water by 
would-be swimmers, and a forlorn busi- 
ness. 

All this my imaginings 
about Cordelia in a brand-new suburban 
community. 


is along of 


It would be so interesting 
to see her adjust herself to a new environ- 
ment that it almost makes 
move, 


me want to 


There is a fine natural politician 
I am the more flattered that 
she married me because she is so sincere- 
ly friendly with so many kinds of people. 
It is an honor to have so large a place 


in Cordelia. 


in so large a heart. Moreover, 
could better advertiser, 
direct methods, but entirely by indirec- 
tion. People are feel that 
“there must be something in that Jesup, 
or she wouldn’t have 
Well, hang it! I hope there is. And this 
matter of advertisement is important, 
isn’t it? It is disgusting in some of its 
manifestations, and the cheaper forms of 
it are revolting, but the essence of it is 
reputation, and that is indispensable to 
any considerable advancement. Here is 
another matter not unlike that of being 
the abuse and perversion of an 
aspiration valuable in itself has brought 
it into disrepute. But the great ad- 
vertisement is performance, and _ the 
advertisement is work. 
The bill-board and printer’s-ink end of 
the game is pretty disenchanting, and 
that, I judge, is less necessary and impor- 


nobe dy 
have a not by 
bound to 


married him.” 


select : 


great process of 


tant—except in trade and the show busi- 
appears. The great money- 
makers by no means advertise their talent 
in the the don’t; the 
doctors don’t; the men of the other pro- 


ness—than 


papers ; lawyers 
fessions don’t, as a rule; the merchants 
advertise their goods, but not their profits. 
It is to consider whether the advertise- 
ment that is reputation is better had in 
town than out of it, but that merely comes 
back to the question where you can live 
the best life and do the best work. 

But this is all rather sordid and weary, 
this talk of how to get along and how to 
get ahead, and how to be select, and how 
to advertise. Really, life isn’t such an 
anxious, calculated scramble as all that 


implies. Cordelia and I laugh a great 
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deal—praise God!—and talk abundantly, 
both to each other and to other people, 
and live amply by the way, and worry 
very little. After all, we haven’t got to 
accomplish all the infernal details of 
advancement and prosperity that come 
into my head. We have only got to live 
one day at a lick, and these present days 
are certainly not hard living. I like now 
and then to get my shoulders up against 
something substantial, like the Sermon 
on the Mount, and rest. 

The real necessaries of life are cheap 
and abundant, but the gumption to 
recognize and live on them is not 
abundant at all. It is not necessary to 
be rich, but it is necessary to live on 
what you have got, for that means free- 
dom. It is not necessary to be able be- 
yond what abilities we have, but it is 
necessary to love truth and seek it. It 
is not necessary to be select, but it is 
necessary to be kind, for without love 
there is no sweetness in life. It is not 
necessary to be powerful, but it is neces- 
sary to have faith in something more 
than the intelligence of the selfish, and 
the wisdom of majorities, and such direc- 
tion of the affairs of mankind as the 
people we see, and are, seem likely to 
give them. Cordelia and I are fairly 
pious people. We are even so old- 
fashioned that we like to go to church. 
It is not a universally popular pastime 
among the Protestants of our acquaint- 
ance, but, for my part, I have to go, if 
it’s only to be reminded that there is 
another force always working to make life 
possible and palatable besides the wisdom 
of majorities (aforesaid), and the abili- 
ties of legislatures to legislate, and the 
powers of courts to keep them from over- 


doing it. Those things—the majorities 
and the legislatures and the courts—are 
eddies in the great current. I feel when 
I am in church more as though I was 
in the great current itself. I like to go, 
it is such a beautiful chance to think. 
Somehow it invites the soul, queer as 
it is. I like to hear the Bible read. I 
like to differ with the honorable apostle 
when I cannot, as yet, reach his conclu- 
sion about something, and to wonder how 
it happened to him to say some things 
so marvelously well. I like to differ with 
the prayer-book a good deal, and not to 
mind at all so long as they don’t put me 
out. Prayer-books are not time-tables, 
and ought not to be expected to be up-to- 
date right to the minute. People who 
insist that they are are a little trying, 
but in the present state of religion there 
is great liberty for peaceable folk to differ, 
and question, and doubt, and mature 
their views in the long school of rumina- 
tion and human experience. And my dear 
Cordelia sits up and listens to the min- 
ister, handsome and gentle, an embel- 
lishment to the Lord’s house, imparting 
repose to my spirit. And yet there are 
people who play bridge in country-houses 
on Sunday mornings and think they are 
ahead on it, and many others who scour 
the contiguous counties in devil-wagons, 
and claim that they are communing with 
nature! I am willing myself to devil- 
wagon the suburbs once or twice in the 
spring, about dogwood or apple-blossom 
time, but habitual Sunday morning auto- 
exercise seems an enormous waste of time. 
Poor Horace, who died before the autos 
came! He would have liked them, for 
they are marvels. But he would have said 
some very penetrating things about them. 
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Old Kingston 


BY RICHARD 

ARADOXICAL as it may sound, 

I think that the peculiar thrill of 

antiquity, the sense of the past as 
a still living presence, can be more fully 
experienced, on oceasion, here in America 
than in Europe, where its monuments are 
so much more numerous, and consequent- 
ly more familiar and taken for granted. 
such monuments are often 
that th of their an- 
somewhat merged in 


tion of th« ir other characteristics : 


In Europe, too, 
so grandiose sense 
tiquity is admira- 
or they 
are, so to speak, so professionally “ his- 
torical” as to have become show-places 
Curious- 
the past 


seems to die a second death and lose all 


and museums for the multitude. 


ly enough, when this happens, 


power to stir the imagination. Similarly, 
eaged wild animals fail entirely to sug- 
gest wildness, and a chipmunk darting 
along a fence gives one more keenly the 
true thrill of wild nature than the most 
formidable man-eater in the Zoo. 
pared, say, with the Tower of London, 
Kingston on the Hudson, as an antiqua 
Vor. CXXIIT.—No. 738.—114 


Com- 
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rian exhibit, is as that chipmunk to the 
man-eater. Its modest antiquity seems, 
indeed, a picayune affair in competition 
with the spot where the young murdered 
princes were buried, the block on which 
Anne Boleyn beheaded, 


entirely unconvincing antiquarian sensa 


was and such 
tionalism 


Yet I, 


whereas the 


that, 
left 
Tussaud’s, 


for testify 
London 
Madame 
a brief visit I recently made to Kingston 
left me with as actual a sense of having 
been living for a few hours in the past 
as though the railway had been Mr. H. G. 
Wells’s and had verita 
bly set me down at a time-station, som« 
two hundred and fifty years ago. Indeed, 
for a New-Yorker, the “road to yester 
is always near at hand in the Hud- 
son, and, if he prefers to travel most ap- 
the with their 
Rip Van Winkle captains, may well seem 


one, must 


Tower of has 


me as unmoved as 


‘ time-machine,” 


ing 
day 
propriately, river-boats, 


to be plying for his convenience between 
the present and the past. 
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The suggestiveness of memorials is 
often in proportion to their simplicity. 
The Gothie cathedral or the moldering 
castle are too impersonal, as well as too 
remote, not merely in time, but from the 
present conditions of society, to touch us 
any longer with the sense of human rela- 
tion: but the simple stone house of some 
long-dead settler is still eloquent of its 
occupation and its various vicissitudes, 
and an old flint-lock over the great fire- 
place tells us more of 


‘old, unhappy, far-off things 
And battles long ago” 


ro 
B 


than the armor of the Black Prince in 
Westminster Abbey. The intermediate 
links between now and then are still un- 
broken, and the continuity of human 
development is still preserved. Moreover, 
in quiet spots such as Kingston, Nature 
herself, for whom indeed two or three 
centuries hardly constitute a yesterday, 
conspires to preserve the spell of the past 
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unbroken. A few generations of tillage 
may soften her savage contours, but they 
scarcely ripple the surface of her ancient 
peace, and the loneliness of the Highlands 
and the Catskills is as lonely to-day, per 
haps even lonelier, than when the Esopus 
Indians inhabited its solitudes, and th 
first Dutch settlers anchored at the mouth 
of the Rondout, and, looking on th 
fertile flats bordering the river, found it 
“an exceedingly beautiful land.” 
This was in 1653; for, though as far 
back as 1615 there had been a Dutch fort 
at Rondout, there had been no settlement, 
till, diffieulty having risen among th 
colonists at Rensselaerwyck on a question 
of boundaries, certain of the more peac 
loving had decided to change their qual 
ters, and so came to find a new home hear 
Rondout. Boundaries were a_ fruitful 
cause of discussion and even bloodshed 
in those days, and a story is told in 
Kingston of the quaint method employed 
on occasion to fix them securely in th 

memories of the younger 

generation. A century 
1 and a half later, when the 
long - vexed question as 
to where Albany County 
ended and Ulster County 
began came up for final 
settlement before the Su 
preme Court, an aged 
woman was called as wit- 
ness and gave testimon) 
as follows: 

“ Margaret Snyder, the 
wife of Zachariah Snyder, 
being duly sworn, d 
poseth and saith that she 
is the daughter of Valen 
tine Fiero, and near sixty 
seven years of age; that 
she was born and brought 
up at her father’s, and, 
after being married, re 
moved to near the 
*Steene Haert, and lived 
there till about twenty 
vears ago. When she was 
ten, twelve; or thirteen 
vears of age, her father 
turned the cattle (as she 
believes, about the 25 
April) in the woods near 
the Steene Haert Fon 


teyne [spring], where 
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one of the cows was entangled in the 
morass. She went to see, and found a 
cow, which she called her own, just drawn 
out. ... Her father, having cut a switch, 
took her to the north side of the Steene 
Haert rock, and, taking her by the hair, 
told her that he would give her something 
to remember; that that side was Albany, 
showing her letters, and gave her a smart 
whipping. After which he took her to 
the south side of said rock, and told her 
that that side was Esopus, and pointed at 
letters on that side of the rock, and, giv- 
ing her a second whipping, told her to re- 
member that he had been flag-bearer, and 
Peter York and Nicholas Branden were 
chain-bearers on the survey, and that was 
the line between Albany and Esopus, and 
after his death, if any dispute should 
arise, she might remember it.” 

This custom of “whipping the boun- 
daries ” was, of course, a European im- 
portation of great antiquity. Many and 
ingenious, indeed, were the uses found for 
the rod by our forefathers. One recalls 
Benvenuto Cellini’s aneedote of the 
mnemonic whipping given to him by his 
father, that he might never forget the 
apparition of a salamander in the fire; 
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and it was by the same drastic aid to 
memory that some of us, even in these 
days of advanced methods, learned our 
Latin verbs. 

My concern here with history in Kings- 
ton is not as one reads it written in 
books, however delightful, but as in Kings- 
ton one realizes it—an actual living 
presence in the air, as pervasive as the 
breath of spring which, the day of my 
pilgrimage, had filled the valley of the 
Hudson with apple-blossom, and infolded 
the little town in a huge embrace of green. 
It is with history as it gazes at us dream- 
ily from the old stone houses fronting the 
sunny maple-lined streets, or sighs in old- 
fashioned Dutch from the quaint, runic- 
looking grave stones in the churchyard 
of the old Reformed Protestant Dutch 
chureh, or as it can be found written 
with Indian tomahawks on the stout door 
of a certain outlying farm-house a few 
miles away; or, again, as you can hear 
it from the lips of every second towns- 
man you meet. One speaks of history in 
Kingston as naturally as of steel rails 
in Pittsburg. Busily prosperous as it is 
with its cement and other industries, its 


past is no less a living part of its present, 
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and personages and events and conditions 
long gone by are spoken of as though they 
were scarcely a week old and still fresh 
in the mind of the speaker. As 
told of the burning of 


you ar 
Kingston by th 
British, there is such an accent of near 
ness to the ev nt, of 
that you can 


that it 


with its 
hardly per- 
all happened near 


familiarity 
circumstances, 
suade yourself 
ly a century 
still be smoking, you feel, in some 
quarter of the town, and there is still 
lend a 
Indeed, you 
as the 
House, now a 


and a half ago. The ruins 
bie 


must 


time for you to the 


seem to come 


hand with 
water-buckets. 
near doing so, 
Senate 


eustodian at the old 


museum of Kings 


ton relics, shows you the end 


of the ruined houses. 
Senate 


charred 
of a beam from one 

This old 
House, a longish one- 


build- 


storied stone 


ing, with a steep root, 
inclosing spacious 
garrets, substantial 
and severe in 
after the 


all the old 


style, 
manner of 
Kingston 
the 
and standing 
plot of 
and 
trees, is a 


} fronting 


lOuUSseCS, 
street 
in a quiet 
eTass rustling 
spot un- 
usually suggestive to 
the historic imagina- 
tion. Here it 
that the first 
of New York 


met was 


was 
Senate 
State 
and organ- 
ized. In January, 
1777, the British be- 
ing in possession of 
New York and in 
control of the Hud- 
below the High- 
the New York 
convention for a time 
sat at Fishkill; 
that place proving 
inconvenient, it de- 
cided to remove to 
Kingston, 


son 


lands, 


but 


which 
town, from February 
11, 1777, till it 


burned 


was 
out in Au- 

the same 
remained the 
headquarters of the 


gust of 


vear, 
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provisional government. 

the Council of Safety, at 
took the first Governor 
of the State, and in this simple old hous 
the State machinery 


LHe re Was called 
which General 


Clinton oath as 


which now revolves 
in such complex magnificence at Albany 
was first set in As we have said, 


the suggestiveness of memorials is often 


motion. 


im proportion to their simplicity, and 


earcely without some resulting 


Irony 


ean one draw ne contrast between thx 
Senate at Kingston then, and the Senat 
at Albany 


the contrast 


now. ‘The impressiveness in 
belong to the 


the 


may seem to 


earlier day, as we picture strenuous 


patriots gathered there in determined 


handle s and 


crisis in the national destiny. It 


couneil to new grave 
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firmly picturing to one’s self such small 
beginnings and great endings that his- 
tory thing, and the 
growth and development of mighty na- 
tions a realizable continuity. 


becomes a living 


In this respect, perhaps no other place 
in America offers a better vantage- 
to view the unfolding 
first 
The history of 
Kingston might be called the history of 
All the first con- 
ditions and causes of American develop- 
ment lay folded up in this 
adventurous settlers as in a 


point from which 
of the 
dawning until this day. 


American vision from its 


America in microcosm. 
small com- 
munity of 
stalwart seed: the wilderness, the Indian, 
the Dutch settler, the primitive church- 


rule—the persecuted conscience harden- 
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into a theocracy—the struggle with 
the aborigine, the British usurpation of 
the Dutch, the evolution of the Amer- 
ican, the British tyranny, and the final 
emergence of the really free New World. 
All these stages of evolution 
not only their within this 
small green area, but they still remain as 
visible strata in Kingston to-day. As the 
smallest Greek colony was Greece in little, 
so in the history of Kingston the great 
outlines of American expansion are re- 
peated on a that enables 
one all the more easily to grasp and study 
them. 


i 
ing 


American 


ran course 


reduce d scale 


How well, even to-day, can one picture 
the isolation of the early settler in that 
beautiful land,” for the 

Catskills are still 
the same great, 
green mystery of 
surrounding wilder- 


‘ exceedingly 


ness, and the “ riv- 
the 
tains” is 


er of moun- 
still the 
same solemn mirror 
of the mighty hills. 
Solitude 
the 


remains 
all-infold- 
ing presence, and 
the dream of the 
Great Spirit brood- 
over all 
unbroken by 
the small whir of 
the human insect. 
Still morning floods 


one 


ing 


still 


seems 


the large landscape 


with a 
meval 
and night glooms 
with the same gi- 
gantie shadows, and 
fills the heart with 
its ancient awe. 
Stout must have 
been the hearts that 
first ventured 
into that wilder- 
ness, brave the men, 
and still braver the 
women; and 
feels that the names 
of those early Wyn- 
koops, Ten Broecks, 
Van Steenbergs, 
Elmendorfs, 


pri- 
freshness, 


vast 


out 


one 


Goes- 
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beeks, and so forth, hold 
their place er 
and = the 
man by 


the story 
of 


more 


remembrance 
something 
than the accident of their 


been 


having tirst-comers. 


Their names are written 


hall of 


fame is the village church- 


in no epic; their 


yard, or they live in many 


vigorous and 


still 
As I 


descendants 
old 


after them. 


in strong houses 


called 
stood under the shadow of 
the old Duteh church, 
striving to decipher their 
the moldering 
the lonely sun- 


legends on 
headstones, 
niness of midday seemed to 
hold the little 

spell, scarcely a 
breaking the 

hush of the noon-deserted 
ets, and the thought 
‘ame to me, with a haunt- 
ing reality, that it was in 
just 
ot 


in a 
passer-by 


town 
brooding 


str 


such a hushed silence 


sunny noon, on just 


such a seventh day in 
1663, that that little 
band of Indians, apparent- 
ly peacefully disposed, had 
st through the 
gates and_ scattered 
the silent houses, 
hidden baskets of and 
beans they had come with innocent air 
to barter. Then 
men had come riding in from the outlying 
of Hurley, three miles away, ery 
“The Indians the 
new village,” and instantly the little town 
with 


June : 
AN 
len in 
town themselves 


among their toma- 


hawks in maize 


suddenly wild horse- 
village 


ing, have destroyed 


was alive toma 
and the 
childr n 
homesteads 
But 


six or seven men were in the town; hus- 


demoniae faces, 
hawks and torches were flashing, 
of murdered 
the of 


ascended terribly into the quiet sky. 


and 
burning 


cries women 


and flames 


bands and brothers were out at work in 
the distant fields. 
The still 
account Dominie 
had 


credentials 


the 
W ho 


in 
Blom, 


come 


scene lives 


of 
time 


graphic 
but a 
short sailing 


the 


before up 
with from the 
of Amsterdam, to take charge 
little of the 
His coming been a 


river, 
“ classis ” 
of his 


ck rness. 


souls in wil- 


had 


cure 


great 
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occasion, for he was Kingston’s—or rath- 
was then called, Wiltwyck’s 
minister, of his first offices 


on landing had been t« preach a sermon to 


er, as it 


first and one 
these same Indians, as they had gathered 
wonderingly to watch the ceremonies of 
He 

pious, and what does not always follow, 
a popular man in 
to had 
fighting in 


his disembarking. seems to have been 
the community, and 
the blood of the old 
him. Not without a 
satisfaction at 


also have 

saints 
of 
courage, he has told us how he 
in the streets “the 
tered bodies, together with those wounded 
bullets and The last 
and the moans and lamentations of many 
were dreadful to hear. | 
their have 


side-glance his 


saw 


burned and slaugh 


by axes. 


agonies 


have been in 
into the 


houses and along the roads to speak a 


midst, and 


gone 


word in season, and that not without dan 


ger of being shot by the Indians: but I 
went on my mission, and considered not 


my life my own. I may say with Jere- 
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miah, ‘I am he who hath seen misery in 
the day of the wrath of the Lord.’ ” 

The spirit of Dominie Blom seems still 
magisterially to preside over the prim 
silence of the old church, where I half 
expected to meet him in his severe 
Genevan surplice and_ starched neck- 
hand—though the present chureh is of 
later date than that from whose pulpit 
he governed his God-fearing townsmen 
with stern texts from the prophéts and 
sermons of edifying duration. The 
original church was burned by _ the 
British—oh, those “ British”! if you 
want really to know what villains they 
were, you must go to Kingston—but the 
ruins of the old walls went to contribute 
their ancient virtue to the newer build- 
ing. Though I didn’t meet with Dominie 
Blom, I found a ghostly portrait of 
Dominie Maneius doing duty for him, 
and on a tablet read the names of his 
other successors, quaint-sounding Dutch 
names all of them. One of these old 
dominies, Dominie Vas, was no less than 
ninety -six years old when he finally 
passed to his rest, resigning his charge 
to the aforesaid Mancius. 

The government of Wiltwyck, as with 
most of the early Puritan settlements, 
was morally a theocracy, and church- 
going was a civie duty from which 
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no man might escape. Just before the 
last bell rang for the church, the sex- 
ton was to be heard going from house 
to house, rapping at each door with 
his ivory-headed eane, and crying out 
the dread summons, “Church time!” 
Speaking of the church bell, there is a 
pretty legend about the casting of the 
present Kingston bell which collectors 
of bell legends campanologists is, I be- 
lieve, the learned term for them—may be 
glad to add to their collection. When the 
church was burned, the old bell was 
found to be irretrievably ruined; so for 
the purpose of making a new one the 
parishioners brought their gold and silver 
ornaments, their brass and copper uten- 
sils, and, making a heap of them, had 
the whole sent to Holland for casting. 
So, if you like, you may attribute the 
silvery quality of the Kingston church bell 
to the old silver teaspoons of the old Duteh 
grandams of Kingston; as, in Lafeadio 
Hearn’s story of the great bell of Pe- 
king, the people, as they hear its mellow 
chime at evening, say, “ There is Ko- 
Ngai calling for her shoe.” 

That the original settlers of Kingston 
—Esopus, as it was then called—were 
more than usually preoccupied with 
religious matters, and that arguments on 
religion were apt to run too high from 
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the point of view of a practical worldly 
statesman, is witnessed by the quaint by- 
law attached by Stuyvesant to the first 
charter granted by him to the town. 
“No one,” commanded the sturdy, sen- 
sible “ Director-General Petrus Stuy- 
vesant,” is “to propose a religious dis- 
pute under a penalty of three days in 
jail, on bread and water ”—which, when 
you think of it, was a pretty severe pun- 
ishment, evidently pointing to the need 
of strong legislation on the matter. This 
was in 1661. Previous to this the set- 
tlers at Esopus had lived in scattered 
farms, thus running greater danger from 
the Indians by their isolation. Stuy- 
vesant wisely ‘ordered them to draw to- 
gether into a village, round which he 
directed a stockade to be built, and for 
the better protection of which he pro- 
vided a guard of soldiers from New York. 
He himself the site for the vil- 
lage, and laid out the boundaries of the 
stockade, which are virtually the bounds 
of the present city. 


chose 


To the new township 
thus incorporated he gave the name of 
Wiltwyck, which means “ free gift,” the 
land having been given by the Indians as 
a peace offering, or evidence of good-will. 

In regard to the Indians, dispassionate- 


ly to consider the contemporary accounts 
of their dealings with these early Kings- 
tonians is, I am obliged to 


confess, to 
have considerable sympathy with them. 
They seem to have meant well by their 
white invaders, and seem seldom to have 
been the The “ massacre’ 
referred to was but a natural 
reprisal for unprovoked wrong previous- 
ly done to them by the whites; and, of 
course, “ fire-water” plays its usual part 
in the troubles. Again and again grave 
and heads of tribes had 
begged their Dutch neighbors not to sell 
strong drink to their young braves, who, 
under its influence, were apt to get out 
of hand and beeome unamenable to elder- 
ly wisdom, after the manner of in- 
toxicated young braves in all places and 
times. So serious had this abuse become 
at Wiltwyck that a certain “gunner’s 
wife,” attached to a sloop anchored in 
the river for the purpose of overawing 
the Indians, has historical disap- 
probation for herself by her practice of 
surreptitiously selling liquor to Indian 
and Christian alike, to the great danger 
Vor. CXXIII—No. 738.—115 
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of the public peace. Owing to this repre- 
hensible trading of hers, it is recorded 
that even many white men had been 
unable to “distinguish even the door of 
the house.” 

Rum, however, was not the only bever- 
age to make notable trouble in Kingston. 
A century later tea was to become a burn- 
ing question there, no less than at Bos- 
ton—so actively, you see, was Kingston 
“in the movement.” When Congress, in 
answer to the tea duty, had forbidden the 
sale of tea, certain speculators had made 
what one would now call a “corner” in 
tea, and held large consignments of it 
warehoused against the time when there 
would again be a demand for it. The 
war at last being definitely on, that de- 
nfind was not long in coming, but 
against the speculators’ human desire to 
make an unreasonable profit the govern- 
ment interposed an order that the uni- 
form price of tea should be six shillings 
a pound. The speculators, however, re- 
fused to comply with this order, and held 
onto their stocks. 

The result was that peaceable tea- 
drinking matrons appeared in the un- 
familiar réle of rioters, and the coun- 
try all over was so upset over the 
matter that the Council of Safety had 
again and again to take it under grave 
consideration. In April, 1776, we find 
the chairman of the Kingston committee 
urgently notifying the New York Pro- 
vincial Convention that “ the women sur- 
round the committee chamber, and 
if they cannot have tea their husbands 
and sons shall fight no more.” <A few 
months later we hear of a consignment 
of tea being withheld from the tea- 
drinking public in the house of one John 
Elmendorf, and, a few days later, that 
the impatient matrons have taken the 
law into their own hands, marched in a 
body to the Elmendorf and, 
forcing their way in, have weighed out 
the tea for themselves, leaving in ex- 
change the legal six shillings a pound. 
A delightfully irritated letter is extant, 
written on the occasion by the chairman 
of the Kingston committee, again to the 
New York convention, lamenting the 
“breaking of doors and committing of 
outrages to the disturbance of the peace 
and of the good people of this town, 
owing, as we have reason to believe, to 


say 


house, 
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the misfortune of having that detestable 
article, called tea, stowed here, which is 
taken by them and divided or distributed 
in such manner as they think fit.” 

Soon the Kingstonians had something 
even more serious to think of, for the 
British were coming nearer and nearer up 
the river, in spite of the sunken barriers, 
the chevaux-de-frise; for some detestable 
“Tory” had piloted their sloops through 
the hidden channel known only to the 
patriots, with the result that on the 15th 
October, 1777, Kingston was surprised 
and burned to the ground—the British 
general, Vaughan, in his despatch to 
headquarters, declaring “ Esopus a nurs- 
ery for almost every villain in the coun- 
try.” Only one house and a _ brewery 
escaped the fire. The brewery no longer 
exists, but is said to have owed its im- 
munity to the ready wit of a negro, who, 
on the approach of the soldiers, rolled 
out the barrels and bid them help them- 
selves, amusing them meanwhile by sing- 
ing English national songs. The house 
still exists, and is naturally proud of its 
history. It is called “the Van Steen- 
bergh house,” and tradition says that 
romance played a part in its preservation, 
one of the British officers having pre- 
viously met a certain charming Miss Van 
Steenbergh in New York society, and not 
forgotten her 

It was a bloodless burning, for the 
Kingstonians had time to make good 
their escape and troop pellmell to the 
neighboring village of Hurley—to take 
it out on a luckless “ British spy” who 
had been caught carrying a despatch to 
Burgoyne in a silver bullet, and who is 
as sinister a figure of Jegend in the dis- 
trict as the “ Headless Horseman” in 
Sleepy Hollow. A section of the tree 
on which he was hanged is piously pre- 
served in the Kingston museum; and, 
later in the afternoon, when I had in 
imagination myself fled from the pur- 
suing British along the leafy three miles 
to: Hurley, I was shown the very house 
in which he had been imprisoned, the 
very door through which the poor fellow 
had walked one morning to a certain 
tree across the meadow. 


I must not forget that, before leaving 
Kingston, 1 had gazed through one of 
the loopholes still existing in the old 
Hoffmann house, situated at the south- 
east corner of the original stockade, 
through which the settlers used to take 
aim at the on-coming Indian. The house 
is now given up to a more peaceful war- 
fare, being the headquarters of the Salva- 
tion Army. Hurley is still more a home 
of ancient peace than Kingston, a quiet 
street of old stone houses of the prevail- 
ing simple pattern. gut it has its 
Senate House too, for, the government 
being burned out of Kingston, it served 
for a while as an extemporized “ Al- 
bany.” 

Where of old sat angry and excited 
patriots, sits and dreams now one of 
the most completely happy and con- 
tented of created beings—an enthusiastic 
antiquary, on whom I was privileged to 
make a call and learn more of the lore of 
the district than has yet been written in 
any book, except possibly in one already 
growing in manuscript. His garret is a 
treasure-cave of old spinning - wheels, 
flint-locks, Indian corn-mills, and such 
flotsam and jetsam of the past; and in a 
field at the back of the house Indian 
arrow-heads are to be had for the turn- 
ing of a spade. I had one for the ask- 
ing; and when I had duly inspected what 
he calls his “ antiquarium,” he took me 
next door to a charming neighbor, who 
weaves carpet on a loom on which her 
great-grandmother wove the household 
linen. When I had watched her swift 
hands plying the shuttle for a while, 
thinking of Helen of Troy with her dis- 
taff among her maidens, and such beauti- 
ful housekeepers of old time, she asked 
me if I would take a cup of tea. For 
the story’s sake I am obliged and al- 
lowed to divulge that her name is 
Elmendorf. 

“Elmendorf?” said I. “The same 
Elmendorf that had the famous corner 
in ‘that detestable article called tea’ ?”’ 

“The very same,” she told me, with 
a smile. 


They still believe in ghosts and witches 
in Hurley. 
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Concerning David Jogram 


BY JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


OIRA broke off our engagement 

to-day and gave me back the ring. 

The reason she advanced for this 

ridiculous behavior was that I am not in 
love with her. 

It is a vexatious business to explain 
fiancée of 
personal attractions that sensible people 
do not 


to a blue - eyed considerable 


marry on account of a romantic 
infatuation. I know, for I attempted 
such enlightenment. And the more feel- 
ingly I pointed out that a partnership 
founded by two persons temporarily out 
of their minds is in the nature of things 
more than apt to end in disaster, the 
more irritated she appeared to become. 
She entertains, I think, the not uncom- 
mon delusion that something 
eraver than an infantile disorder of the 
system. 

“Yet I can perfectly understand,” she 
said, cruelly, “that elderly gentlemen al- 
want somebody to their 
And I they 
naturally prefer some one who is rather— 
or at least, not exactly—” 

“As ugly as a dead monkey?” I sug- 
“Yes, I believe they do try to 
avoid all unbearable strain on the eye- 
sight. I am not, however, sufficiently 
intimate with any elderly gentlemen for 
them to babble out to me their hearts’ 
dear Personally I do not 
why looks need matter much.” 

This was spoken with point, for so 
many whippersnappers have raved over 
what they describe as Moira’s “ beauty ” 
that the girl is in danger of having her 
head turned. Besides, she was insinuat- 
ing—and thirty-seven is not elderly. 

“And of course have lots of 
It must be rather delightful to 
be Harrowby & Sons, Inc.”—she spoke 
as if I were some sort of writing-fluid— 
“and to have your products on sale all 
over the world; to realize, so to speak, 
that daily you are gladdening Calcutta 
with your soaps and comforting Nova 
Zembla with your taleum powder.” 


love is 


ways comfort 


declining years. suppose 


gested. 


secrets. see 


you 


money 


“Well, but I inherited all that. It 
isn’t fair to fling ancestral soap-vats in 
my face.” 

“T have been far too carefully brought 
up to take such liberties with wealthy 
persons. And—of course J wouldn’t have 
thought of marrying you if I hadn’t 
liked you tremendously. Sut it 
pleasant to think of the money, too. 
Dick, I am so tired of scrimping 
contriving !” 

“I know,” I said. There is no 
that the Knapmans, pére and 
mere, are the earthen pots of the fable. 
They “go everywhere,” as -the phrase 
runs; but everybody knows their only 
assets are several well-to-do kinspeople 
and three handsome daughters. 

“And I thought that just liking you 
would be enough. But 
says it isn’t.” 

“Oh?” said I. “Does this— 
Grogram gentleman disseminate his rav- 
ings in the form of verse, or does he con- 
duct a column of advice to the 
lorn ?” 

“ He—why, he is just a man I know,” 
said Moira. The color had mounted to 
her cheeks. Then she told me about this 
David Jogram. 

It seems she met the young idiot last 
summer. He is a bookkeeper in a bank 
at Lichfield. Of course he had the 
impudence to fall in love with her. And 
that was not the worst. Moira was not 
at pains to conceal that if he had not 
been with a mother de- 
pendent on him already she would have 
cheerfully married the blatherskite; the 
epithet is hurled advisedly, for she re- 
peated some of his sentiments concerning 
“loveless marriages.” All I will say of 
those sentiments is that they seemed out 
of place on the orchestra side of the foot- 
lights. 

I voiced my opinion of such notions. 
T was fairly generous, I think. I con- 
eeded that this “falling in love,” this 
mutual attraction of two people, was a 


was 
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con- 
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law of nature and primarily designed to 
useful ends. So were the laws of gravity; 
yet it did not follow that aeroplanes were 
immoral, or that tumbling down the 
cellar steps was a commendable action. 
In fact, the laws of nature were all very 
well for people who were living in a 
state of nature. But if, through no fault 
of your own, you happened to be living 
in the twentieth century, it was judicious 
to remember that this state also shaped 
its laws according to its circumstances. 

In the outcome Moira agreed to keep 
on being engaged to me. She said with 
acerbity that I deserved no milder fate. 

“ And, my dear,” I began, “I don’t at 
all mind about this Gingham—’ 

“ Jogram,” she indignantly prompted. 

“Well, in any event, it isn’t a name 
I would saddle upon a person I was 
sincerely fond of. ‘Moira Jogram’ 
sounds as if you had three English wal- 
nuts in your mouth. But according to 
your own account, it is not possible for 
you to marry him. Now, it is perfectly 
possible for you to marry me. It would 
make me very happy, your parents would 
be happy, and I honestly believe you 
would be happy too.” 

“Oh yes, it would be a sensible match. 
But David Jogram says—” 

“Confound the man! and does he 
never stop talking?” 

“He doesn’t talk so very much. But 
when he is excited he talks rather fast— 
and he combs his hair straight back, you 
know—” 

“T know nothing whatever about it.” 

“T mean he keeps pushing it back 
from his forehead until it is like a 
plume,” said Moira, in the most inane 
and dreamy way. “ He has really beau- 
tiful hair.” 

“So has any other good - looking 
poodle,” said ) o 

Moira appears to be carrying on an 
intermittent correspondence with this 
David Jogram. She asked me if 1 
minded. I told her of course not. 

1 cannot help thinking, though, it 
would be better for the boy if they 
avoided such nonsense. Looking back, 
IT remember divers letters I wrote at 
twenty-six and thereabouts—this Jogram 
is twenty-six—and I prayerfully trust 
the recipients have destroyed them. 

It is simply on young Jogram’s ac- 


count that I do not wholly approve of 
this letter-writing. 


I have been using a hair tonic for 
some time. No sensible man wants to 
be bald. I have a plenty of hair, and I 
mean to retain it as long as I can. | 
notice, though, that after the tonic has 
been well rubbed into the sealp—as the 
directions tell you to do—it is. rather 
diffeult to part the hair neatly. In 
future I shall simply brush it straight 
back. It saves trouble. 

Moira says that in addition it is more 
becoming. She mentioned it the instant 
I eame into the room, and seemed tre- 
mendously pleased. 


I was wondering last night how it hap- 
pened that I escaped falling in love with 
Moira Knapman. She is an attractive 
girl, and Jogram, for instance, seems to 
adore her. I judge this by the absurdities 
he writes her. She occasionally tells me 
bits of his letters. 

If by any chance I had fallen in love 
with Moira it need not necessarily have 
interfered with my marrying her. She 
would still have been the wife my com- 
mon sense selected. And of course she 
would have been pleased by my being 
foolish about her, as is the nature of 
women. 

It seems almost a pity that I am not 
that sort of a tragic ass. I even wrote 
some verses concerning it—a silly habit 
I thought I had outlived. I read them 
to Moira, because they are principally 
about this young Jogram, and I do not 
wish her to believe that I object to her 
intimacy with him. This sounds as if 
I did, but I do not. I rarely ever think 
of him. 


This is what I read to Moira: 


“How very heartily IT hate 
The man that will love you, 
Some day, somewhere, and more than I, 
And with a love more true;— 


“Whom for that reason you will love 
As you do not love me,— 

Though I might hold your heart, I think, 
Held I one heart in fee. 


“My dear, too many ghosts arise 
Between us when I woo, 
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One mocking me with softer lips, 
And one with eyes more blue, 


“ And one with hands more fine than yours, 
And one with lovelier hair—” 

‘7 think they are impudent trollops,” 
said Moira. 

So I looked up. She regarding 
her hands held out in front of her, and 
every finger was rigid with indignation. 
Moira has wonderful hands, though—the 
sort that Van Dyck painted, only more 
beautiful. 

I must 
hands. 

I said: “It is not seemly thus to in- 
terrupt the careless rapture of a poet. 
And for the rest, these are the ghosts 
of—er—personal friends of 
have either died or turned 
people, you understand. So I really can- 
not them abused. ‘And one with 
lovelier hair,’ ” I iterated, firmly, 


was 


change that line about their 


who 
into other 


mine, 


have 


“ Proclaiming, She is fair enough, 
But then I too was fair. 
‘Part of your heart you gave to 
(‘ And — And 
And may not give again. 
Is mine. 


me— 
me !’)—long 
That part 
(‘And mine!’— And 


me!’ syne 


mine!’) 
‘Since these be truthful 
And you without 


Or too much laughter, till with time 
A properer Prince appears, 


ghosts, I 


tears 


shrug 


woo 


*“Whom very heartily I hate, 
The man that will love 
Some day, somewhere, and more than I, 
And with a 


you, 


love more true.” 


“ And do you really hate poor David?” 
Moira asked, not unpleased. 

“Why, of course I don’t. That is 
simply poetie license,” I explained. 

I honestly do not hate this young 
Jogram. To the contrary, I frequently 
imduce Moira to talk him. It 
And, from tells 
every admirable 
fault is his poverty. 

I am perfectly willing for Moira to 
keep on being friends with him. 

I suppose he thinks of me as the aban- 
doned nobleman of melodrama who is 
bent on severing purity in muslin from 
honest worth in homespun. Lord, how 
the lad must loathe me! 


about 
what 
way an 


she 


amuses me. 


me, he is in 
lad whose only 
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Moira had not mentioned him for three 
days. I hardly like this reticence. Why 
should avoid in this marked fash- 
ion even a passing mention of his name, 
unless it were that her feeling is such she 
cannot trust herself to talk about him? 

If J somewhat altered my style 
of dressing little matters, 
it was done simply to please Moira. No- 
body else has anything to do with it. 

If Moira likes a particular shade of 
blue in eravats—so much that, having 
een it worn by a person, she remembers it 

it is entirely natural for me to get a 
cravat of that color. Moreover, on 
part the preference for the 
impersonal. If she had first 
a tailor’s dummy she would 
proved of it just as much. 

Everybody agrees that 
becoming to me. I do 
cravats, but in 


she 


have 
nowadays in 


her 
cravat is 
seen it on 
have ap- 


gray is 
not mean in 
I shall order two 
more from the same place. 

Sketchly was asking me to-day about 
that London appointment. It 
need a new man there to supervise ac- 
counts. The duties are so light and the 
place pays so well that he has some thirty 
applicants for me to choose among. I! 
wish he would not bother me with such 
matters. I am not a judge of book- 
keepers. I] this David 
in addition to his other per- 
fections—since he keeps books himself. 

I do not know how I happened to think 
of Jogram. He has nothing whatever to 
do with my appointments. 

I would not have thought that Moira 
could care When 
positively— 
She is 
Her eyes are 
big and wistful, and she forgets all about 
my existence, and I could almost weep, 
I am so sorry for her. 

She tells me all the little trifles con- 
cerning him, so proudly and naively, just 
like a mother speaking of her child. I 
suppose all women really mother the man 
they love. It would be a beautiful 
thing if these two young people could be 
married. They would be like demigods. 

I only mean it would be beautiful from 
an artistic standpoint. Rationally con- 
sidered, the notion is preposterous. 

Sketchly was after me again to-day 
about that London appointment. .. . 


more 


coats. 


seems we 


suppose, now, 


Jogram is 


so much for any one. 

him 
think, the word. 
like a mother over a child. 


she speaks of she 
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sut if I were to give it to this Jogram, 
Moira could throw me over and marry 
him. 

Besides, I do not even know if he is 
a competent bookkeeper. It is not my 
place to be running after him. It would 
be idiotie. 

And I want her. I find that I want 
Moira very much, 

I may as well confess it. I am prob- 
ably in love with Moira Knapman. 

It seems unbelievable that I once 
thought of her—to phrase it truthfully— 
as a desirable article in household fur- 
nishings on which I had an option. But 
Jogram came with his covetous rhap- 
sodies, and I amusedly began for the first 
time to appraise the actual merits of 
my intended purchase, in order to get 
a good laugh out of the boy’s delusion. 
Well, intelligent scrutiny showed that he 
really undervalued her. 

So I ought to be very happy. For I 
want Moira more than I want anything 
else in life, and her parents are ready to 
sell her to me. 


No, I was wrong; there is that which 
I want more than I want Moira, a thing 
I lack the means to purchase for myself 
and have not the bravery to buy for her. 
I saw it when, this afternoon, I passed 
the Prothero cabin. 

This Tom Prothero is a farm-laborer. 
He was lounging on the porch, and had 
been teasing that brat of his, who was 
standing between the man’s knees. His 
wife had come to the door to call them 
in to supper. He was looking up at her, 
and she down at her husband, over the 
child’s yellow head. That was all. She 
is a tall woman, pinched of face, unlovely 
and a slattern, but her eyes were beau- 
tiful just then. Her eyes are blue, but 
more pale than Moira’s. 

And these Protheros think that I am 
wealthy ! 

I am again composing verses. I sup- 
pose I shall soon be writing those rhymed 
advertisements of Harrowby & Sons’ 
products which contribute to the discom- 
forts of riding on a street-car. 

Eh, well, it is an old, old tale, no more 
peculiar to Verona than elsewhere, but 
for the moment I am prefiguring myself 
as one of the guests at Juliet’s début. 
Here are my verses: 


I had not thought the house of Capulet 

Might boast a daughter of such marvelous 
grace 

As this capricious girl, with flower-soft 
face 

Round which the glory of her hair is set 

Like some great golden halo—while, as yet, 

Love is to her a word that, spoken, stirs 

Wonder alone, since love administers 

In nothing to the mirth of Juliet. 


What if anon I woke this heart unharried 

As yet by love, and won these lips more 
red 

Than rain-tossed cherries? — Look, the 
dancers go. 

What’s he that would not dance? If he 
be married 

My grave is like to be my wedding-bed.— 

God _ rest you, sweet! the knave is Romeo. 


There are unscrupulous persons who 
will tell you that Juliet was not a blonde. 
I would as willingly believe she was a 
blackamoor. What man has ever slept 
the worse because a woman had dark 
hair? 

But gold hair flames through sick, 
half-waking dreams—such dreams as 
trouble you by their slow movings rather 
than their incidents. And then—then 
the dawn comes, jaded and reluctant and 
comfortless. And time moves so slowly 
that it breeds a sort of hysteria. It is 
unendurable. 


What right has he to everything when 
I have nothing? It is not fair. 

When I think of him, tears come into 
my eyes and I shudder. I know how 
murderers feel. May Heaven forgive me, 
but I long to have this Jogram’s throat 
between my hands—his beautiful, warm 
young throat whose comeliness is un- 
marred by time as mine is. He is the 
younger man, and it may be that in the 
ordinary affairs of life he is the stronger, 
but I would be the stronger then. 

What right has he to everything? It 
is not fair. 


T told Moira to-day that Sketchly had 
written to offer the London appointment 
to David Jogram. 

“He will doubtless think that Har- 
rowby & Sons have been smitten with 
insanity. But unless you have had the 
misfortune to grow enamoured of an im- 
becile, he will jump at the chance.” 
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Moira did not say anything. There 
was only meditation in her eyes as yet. 

“You see, it will give you and him 
and his infernal mother enough to live 
on.” 

“ Oh—!” 
more than 
altered, 
alter. 


said Moira. She said no 
this. 3ut her face had 
just as I had known it would 
And all the joy and beauty of the 
world was gathered in her brightly colored 
face, and I too was almost happy, because 
f her great happiness. 

“There will be trouble with your par- 
ents and other people. That 
need not matter where love is. They will 


sensible 


tell you that you are throwing away your 


They will be alluding to me. 
That will be rather funny. 


chances. 
The single 
opportunity you have of throwing away 
any really important chance is to permit 
long-headed idiots to bully you into mar- 
rying Harrowby & Sons. Oh, you must 
not do that! Oh, Moira, you are very 
lovely—!” 

My voice was not behaving properly, 
and I was beginning to talk at random. 

And mercifully I was permitted to get 
no further. 
ber that she 


Moira had risen. I remem- 
stood in silence, trembling 
a little, it seemed to me, and that the 
hands I had blasphemed went to 
her breast and stayed so for a long while. 
Then without haste she came to me and 
touched if she 
afraid. 

‘You are looking badly, Dick.” 

‘I didn’t night—not well, 
that is.” I think my face showed I was 
speaking truthfully. 

“T—I am sorry.” 


dear 


my arm, almost as were 


sleep last 


And 


now she held 
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her eyes away from me. I suppose that 
my eyes had been telling tales. 

“ You shouldn’t be anything but pleased 
by such a pretty compliment,” | 
plained. 


com- 
“Tt is a really sweeping tribute 
to your charms, my dear. 
fondest hopes in life 
revocably blighted, I 


ginning to 


You see, my 
thus ir- 
gallantly be 
a devotee of sleep- 


being 
am 
become 
less nights—” 

But Moira would have none of flip- 
pancy. She raised her face, and, to my 
tears were in her Her 
colored then like April 
heavens after a brief storm. 

‘I didn’t mean to hurt 
oh, not so much!” she said. 


anguish, eyes. 


are the 


eves 


you, Dick— 
I did not try to pretend ignorance of 
what she meant. It did not 
while. 
Spe I 
as—as if 
keeper 
“Eh, what a fool I 
to think of past complacency. 


seem worth 


couldn’t let 
you 


you marry 


were engaging a 


me 
house- 


groaned 


All that 


was!” | 


se med 50 long azo. 

Because I was too proud. And be- 
I was in love with you before you 
wanted me. 
hurt me with your common sense!” 

My face, I 
pressed bewilderment. 

“And David Jogram was just what I 
wanted you to be and you weren’t. He 
said the things I wanted you to say, and 
vou wouldn’t. 
David Jogram. 


sides, 
And afterward you—oh, you 


have since learned, ex- 


I know, because I invented 
You see, there was never 
any such person,” Moira explained, “ and 
I am wondering what in the world 
become of Mr. Sketchly’s letter.” 


will 
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The Other Boy 


BY 


slender finger, lay in her lap. There 
was an understanding of patience in her 
face, put there by intimate grief. She 
had faced and fought and been defeated 
by something stronger than herself. She 
was too gentk to rebel, and too schooled 
in an old-fashioned religion to question. 
So she sat and waited faithfully for the 
Comforter to come. Defeat was in all 
the lines of her: in the stoop of her thin 
shoulders, bent, not braced, to 
burden; in the wistful lift of her sad 
brows; in the dullness of her gentle eyes. 

She watched with little the 
slouching figure of the boy coming up 
the path—somebody to the doctor, 
no doubt. When the clanging bell rang, 
she rose, sighing, and the sigh that she 
gave was near a sob. 

“The doctor is not in,” she 
she had opened the 
glanced at the boy’s 
neither turned 


their 


interest 


see 


said, when 
Then 
because he 
nor answered her. 


door. she 
face, 


away 


His hat was pulled down over his eyes, 


that they 
His clothes, never well- 
like gaunt, 
The sight of his paleness 
eatch her breath 


and his face white 
seemed to burn. 
fitting, 
young frame. 
made her 
Robert ! 

“Tt ain’t the doctor I want to 
the boy said, sullenly. “ It’ 
you Robert’s mother?” 

The gentle face of 
white with sudden pain. 
ing figure lifted. 

*| 
mother.” 

“Well, you’re the one I want to see, 
then.” 

With no more words the woman opened 
the door wide. 

“ Are you a friend of Robert’s?” 

It did not seem likely that this un- 
kempt bey, with unshaven chin, had been 

Vot. CXXIII.—No. 738.—-116 


was sO 


hung bags on his 


sharply. 


see, 


Are 


you. 
the woman went 

Then the stoop- 
said. eat Robert’s 


she am 


LUCINE 


OBERT’S mother sat looking list- 
lessly out of the window. Her 


book, the place marked with her 


FINCH 


a friend of her beloved’s. 
no chances. 
The 


other foot. 


Still, she took 


boy shifted his weight to the 


with the 
voice. ej 


said, still 
tone in his 
never done him no harm.” 

“Did him?” the 
asked, with an inecaught breath. 

“Yes, I knew him. We tented to- 
gether while we was sick. Did you ever 
hear tell of Seth Darkling ?”’ 

Robert’s mother flinched as if he had 
struck her. 

“Oh!” 
only know he 
didn’t.” 

She turned, leaving the door wide, and 
went into the The boy followed 
her. He closed the door with a gentle- 
that no word of his had shown. 
The woman, old now, was leaning heavily 
against the brick mantel. 


‘I dunno,” he 
beaten, sullen 


you—know mother 


one UR. ss « I 
well—and 


she said, 


got my boy 


room. 


ness 


Ill at ease in 
the presence of her grief, Seth Darkling 
stood awkwardly looking at her back for 
a moment. Once he opened his mouth 
to speak, then closed it again. He sud- 
denly straightened shoulders and 
lifted his head. 

“Now look here!” he 
look here! I’ve 
about this very my bein’ alive 
and him dead He moved toward her. 
“T ain’t used to women folks,” he said. 
“But you’re dog-tired, that’s what you 
You sit down here and listen to 
I ain’t got much to say, but I’ve 
come all the way from South Bennington 
to say it. 


his 


said. “ Now 
talk to 


come to 
thing, 


you 


” 


are, 


me. 


And I’m going to say it.” 

He put his hand on her shoulder, and 
his touch was strangely out of keeping 
with his rough tone. The woman al- 
lowed the pressure of his big, thin hand 
to lead her to a chair. She looked 
out of the window, at the gate that 
Robert would never come through again. 

“You knew him,” she said. “ You sit 
down yourself. Maybe you’re tired.” 
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“Oh, [’m tired, all right,” the boy That’s what I come to tell you. That 
answered her. “I walked clean from and the other thing.” 
South Bennington. My legs feel like Robert’s mother put her head down 


straws, bent ones at that.” 

“Then you sit down.” 

They sat for a while in the dim after- 
noon light. Robert’s mother did not look 
at him. She kept her dull eyes on the 
road She was thinking, ir- 
relevantly, how cld the doctor had looked 
when he went off to his calls that morn- 
ing, and of how he had waved his umbrel- 
la to her and lifted his hat as he did 
when she was a girl... . 

Seth Darkling sat staring at the floor, 
with unquiet mouth. 

“T ain't 
said, almost grimly. 


outside. 


for talkin’,” he 
3ut maybe what 
I’ve got to say will be some good to you. 
Anyhow, I’m goin’ to say it. Then I'll 
go, get out of your sight. ... It’s about 
my bein’ alive. We was sick together, 
him and me, and sorter company for each 
other. He used to talk a sight about you. 
I laughed at him at first. It sounded 
silly to hear a grown man moonin’ along 
about his mother! If it ’d been a girl, 
now!” 

The Robert’s mother flushed 
beautifully, and her eyes were everlast- 
ingly young with a thrill at 
being loved. 

‘Robert never had a sweetheart,” she 


much at 0d 


oe 


face of 


woman’s 


said. “ Never. He used to say She 
stopped and smoothed her apron - with 
pathetic care. 

“Oh, I know,” Seth Darkling said, 
bruskly. “He said that to me, too. 


‘My mother’s my sweetheart,’ he said. 
That’s how I come to laugh at him.” 

Two unforbidden tears rolled down the 
woman’s cheeks. She uncon- 
them, or too accustomed to 
notice them. Seth Darkling saw them 
and bit his thin lips. 

“T was a fool to laugh,” he said, “a 
plain, every-day fool. I know it 
I dunno how I come to know it, 


seemed 
scious of 


now. 
but 


I do. One day I skinned him for eallin’ 
his mother his sweetheart. It was be- 
fore he got—so bad. This is what I 


come to tell you. He said to me, ‘ Seth, 
old man, my mother’s the prettiest, the 
youngest, and the best woman I know.’ 
Them’s his very words. ‘ When I get well,’ 
he said, ‘I'll take you to see her. Then 
you'll know. That’s what he said. 


on her arms and sobbed, so quietly that 
it sounded like a bird at evening. 


“Go on,” she said. “I’m a-listening. 


Go on. Tell me all he said to you. 
Tell me!” Her tone was hungry and 
thirsty. 

Seth Darkling leaned forward and 


twirled his old hat between his knees. 

“Oh, Ill tell you, all right, if that ll 
any good. He’d talk a 
streak about you and this house. I knew 
this carpet before I ever saw it, and that 
clock. Your aunt Amanda gave you that 
clock on your weddin’-day.” 

“He told you that!” 
eagerly. “ Robert told 
things !” 


do you blue 


the woman said, 


you these little 


“Little things seem big when you’re 


layin’ in a tent. It all counts more. 
The things that you did, and the things 
that you didn’t do—” He _ stopped 
sulkily. 

“Go on!” 

“ Well, there’s a lot more. I found my 


way to you by the things 
I never had to ask the way. I just come. 
It would take time to tell it all. Now, 
what do you suppose he was doin’ while 
the other fellers was raisin’ Ned?” 

“What?” Robert’s mother asked, 
breathlessly. “Oh, what?” 

“Singin’. Singin’ to the fellers.” 

“Oh, what did he sing? 
him ?” 

“Oh, I 
the grass.” 

Robert’s mother listened as if she were 
being fed with manna from high heaven. 

“And what did he sing?” 

“Well, ‘Sally in our Alley’ was the 
charmer, and then, ‘ Believe me if all.’” 

“ That Robert’s 
mother. 

“Don’t I know that? ‘ Now comes my 
mother’s song,’ he’d say. Oh, I know!” 

Robert’s mother said, “ Well, now!” so 
lovingly that it made poor Seth Dark- 
ling uncomfortable. He didn’t know 
why. 

“He left his guitar here. 
he’d taken it.” 

“Oh, he didn’t need no instrument. 
He just sang. Out in the night. He 


just sang!” 


he’d told me. 


Did you hear 


heard him. I was layin’ in 


was my song!” said 


Oh, I wish 
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“ What else ?’”’ 

“Well, there was Lame Billy. You 
know about him? He died, too. He 
kept shoutin’ for his mother and cryin’ 
like a girl. It made it rough for the 
other sick fellers. So what did Robert 
do? He got permission to go into Billy’s 
tent, and Billy took him for his mother. 
‘Are you my mother?’ he said. (He 
was sorter wild-like- with fever.) ‘ Are 
you my mother?” and Robert said, ‘ Sure 
I am, Billy! Surest thing you know I 
am.’ You bet nobody laughed at that. 
Well, Billy died as quiet as a lamb, with 
his two hands in Robert’s, thinkin’ it was 
his mother. Oh, them were times!” 

Robert’s mother was crying softly. 
Seth went on, as if he were reminiscing. 

“ Lord! but he set a store by this place. 
Told me his father was the village doc- 
tor, and wanted him to be one. ‘ Guess 
I'll stick to the farm,’ he said. Goin’ to 
make it a scientific producer, he was.” 

“ Don’t!” said Robert’s mother. “ Oh, 
don’t ag 

“ Well, that’s it!” said Seth Darkling, 
bitterly. “That’s it! I didn’t want to 
get well! To go on livin’ at all. What 
for? Id no one, and I was no good to 
any one. ‘I didn’t give a damn about 
livin’—” He paused and glanced at her. 
Robert’s mother was looking at him 
steadily. 

“T didn’t mean to say that. It just 
slipped out. My mind is full of—words 
like that. Anyhow, I didn’t care about 
gettin’ well. I’d been a loafer all my 
life. No good to a soul, and bad to my- 
self. There warn’t no call for me to 
live. When « was burnin’ up, I'd say, 
‘Well, this is hell, but it brings dyin’ 
I was tired of the whole bloomin’, cussin’ 
world. And I wanted to get out of it. 
I hated the city, I hated the army, and 
I hated myself worse’n all the rest... . 
I got well, and Robert died. That’s your 
world, and no questions asked—nor an- 
swered, if they are! My mind wanted to 
skin out of it all, and his was full of 
livin’ plans. I was bad, and he was good. 

Now I come down here to tell you 
that I’m sorry. I wish I'd ’a’ died and 
your boy had got well. Neither of us 
had a bloomin’ word to say about it, 
dyin’ or livin’. But I wish it with all 
my heart. I’d change this minute with 
him if I could. I come to tell you this, 


and that he said—well, about your bein’ 
the best woman he’d ever known. 
It ain’t no good to talk.” 

Robert’s mother had sat listless at the 
first, when he left off talking about 
Robert, but now she leaned alertly for- 
ward, with a curious new life radiating 
her face, making it almost luminous in 
the fading light. 

“Who are you?” she said. 

“ Nobody. Seth Darkling.” 

“T know. Where is your mother?’ 

“Dead, thank goodness! She died 
when I was a shaver. She never knew 
what I grew up to be.” 

“And what—” said Robert’s mother, 
with quiet dignity—*“ what did you grow 
up to be? Tell me.” There was a note 
of gathered poise in her voice and in her 
words that made Seth look at her quickly. 
“Tell me,” she said, very gently, “ what 
did you grow up to be?” 

“A good-for-nothin’! a city loafer! a 
bad man!” 

Robert’s mother rose. “I’m going to 
get you something to eat,” she said; 
“you sit still.” 

When she came back her figure no 
longer drooped. She looked young. 

“You eat this bite,” she said, gently. 
* And then we’ll talk some more. But I 
want to see you eat first.” Seth Darkling 
was more embarrassed by the dainty tray 
than he had been by his message. He 
rose awkwardly. 

“Oh, I ain’t hungry a mite,” he said. 
“T won’t be stoppin’ for no tea.” 

The woman came forward and put her 
hand on his coat-sleeve. 

“You stay,” she pleaded; “I want to 
talk some more. You stay!” 

The very graciousness of her woman’s 
soft summer gown, with its old-fashioned 
scent of lavender, appealed to the boy. 
He looked down at her. 

“You want me?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Then I'll stay.” 

She kept urging him to eat until the 
tray was quite empty. Then she wanted 
to fill it again. 

“You make me a fire, Seth Darkling,” 
she said. “It’s warm outside, but a 
fire’s so pretty. Then we’ll talk.” 

Seth leaped to the task. “I can make 
a bully fire,” he said. “ Where’s your 
kindlin’?” 
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In some way an intimacy was estab- 
lished between them by this simple act. 
And some of Robert’s mother’s grief—her 
quiet, waiting grief—was gone, and some 
of Seth Darkling’s roughness. 

“ Now you sit here,” the woman said, 
drawing a chair up. “ The doctor won’t 
be home until ten. I'll sit here.” 

The boy sat down. “It’s a good fire,” 
he said. 

“Seth Darkling,” said Robert’s mother, 
“T want to say something to you. Will 
you let me say it? It ain’t so much.” 

“Say it,” said Seth, sullen again. 
“You can’t say nothin’ worse’n I'd say 
if I was you.” 

“ Well, like you, I ain’t much hand to 
talk; but 1 said to myself when Robert 
died, I said, ‘ Lord, let this boy’s death 
not be in vain.’ I said it over and over 
till it got to be more’n a prayer.” 

“T don’t know nothin’ about prayin’,” 
Seth said, uncomfortably. 

“No, none of us do. But I know 
about—wanting. And I wanted this with 
all my heart. There hadn’t been a mo- 
ment of Robert’s life that was in vain— 
to me. And I had the notion that if 
I knew how I could make his death not 
seem in vain—entirely. Now I see. I 
see a way. You could help me if you 
would.” 

“ How?” said Seth. “ I never helped no- 
body or nothin’. How could I help you?” 

“This is the way you could help me. 
Let me know you, Seth Darkling, and let 
us come to be friends, me and you. Let 
me do for you, and you do for me. Per- 
haps I ean start you out different, as 
your own mother would, if you’d come on 
her sudden, and you a grown man. Say 
you have, and say I’ve come on—a boy. 
Don’t you see? Don’t you see if this 
could be true, Robert wouldn’t be dead 
to me. Not entirely. Ud be doing things 
with him in my mind all the days. Real 
things, same ’s I’d do for him. You 
sleep in his bed, and V’ll make it up 
every day. ... You couldn’t understand 
what it would mean to me to make Rob- 
ert’s bed every day. So you come and 
live here—work on this farm, same ’s 
Robert would have done. I’ve no one to 
help me—the doctor, he’s so busy. I 
don’t care what you are or who you are; 
Robert’s voice is in my heart, and I hear 
it. It’s the Comforter. You don’t under- 


stand that. Well, never mind. Let me 
have my way, Seth Darkling. Let me!” 

Seth stood up straight, and Robert’s 
mother rose with him. 

“You're givin’ me a chance!” he said, 
fiercely. “ That’s what you’re doin’. 
You’re givin’ me a chance!” 

“Tm giving myself a chance. Don’t 
you see? A chance to keep Robert alive! 
Don’t you see?” 

“ No one but a woman could see that.” 

“You’ve no ties and you’ve nowhere 
togo. I needamanonthis farm. Put it 
that way if you want to. I need a man.” 

“T ain’t no good to work now. I’m 
as weak as a baby.” 

“You’ve been sick,” the woman said, 
piteously. “ Don’t I know that?” 

“Tt’s only fair to tell you,” Seth stum- 
bled along, “that I drink—sometimes.” 

“ There’s clear water on this farm, Seth 
Darkling, and Robert’s father’s a good 
doctor and a good man. He’ll help you.” 

“What are you doin’ this for?” Seth’s 
voice was near to tears and husky. He 
managed to keep it so rough as to cover 
this. “What are you doin’ this for, any- 
way ?” he asked again. 


“Mother,” said Seth one evening, 
pounding the snow off his shoes in the 
kitchen way, “I found old Black’s lamb 
—half dead with the cold.” 

“Now did you, Seth? Well! What 
did you do with the poor thing?” 

“Tt’s here.” Seth Darkling opened 
his great-coat, and the pitying woman 
took the little creature from him. The 
lamb had gathered some courage from 
Seth’s heart-beats and from the warmth 
of his body. It put out a weak little 
tongue to lick the boy’s hand. 

“ Now I think I’ll fetch old Black in. 
She will be a different woman to see her 
kid. The way she cried for it went 
through me. Ill gonow. I expect they’ll 
have a lot to talk over, them two. Let’s 
let ’em sleep in the kitchen-way to-night.” 

“Of course we will. It’s a cold night. 
But, Seth, you’re all wore out yourself. 
You must have walked miles, and in all 
this snow! You sit down by the stove 
and warm you. Why, even your fore- 
head’s cold, Seth!” 

“Mother,” said Seth, catching her 
hand, “the little billy’s saved. Let it 
go at that!” 
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try which is now rated as “ unexplored.” 
Their zeal and enterprise under the 
tremendous obstacles of forest and climate 
and insect pest is no less astounding than 
is the complete abandonment of this 
region, once so vigorously if temporarily 
obtained. 

And with the blockhouses and the 
soldiers shortly thereafter disappeared 
the missions, which from early in the 
eighteenth century had been numerous 
and populous—a haven for the Indians 
and a helpmate to trade. Even in 1801, 
when the great Humboldt made his monu- 
mental trip from the Apure River to 
Esmeralda on the Orinoco, he found 
missions throughout the full length of 
his course. Now, however, the missions 
are deserted, Maroa builds no boats, and 
El Dorado is only a historic incident 
of which few of the present day in the 
land of its nativity have scarcely even 
heard. 

No; Maroa isn’t the kind of place one 
would visit a second time without urgent 
cause, and it was the very good reason 
of seeking a crew that took me there 
again. 

Since the defeat of my first attempt 
I had studied long and exhaustively the 
question of how best to make my sally 
into the forbidding upper Orinoco region, 
and the most advantageous point of de- 
parture, 

The first plan, devised before I had ob- 
tained intimate acquaintance with this 
particular country and people, was to 
ascend the Orinoco from Atabapo, making 
a side trip up the Ventuario, which has al- 
ways fascinated me as being the flowing 
division of a sixteenth-century highway 
to the lower Orinoco via a mountain ( Mai- 
gualida) portage and the Caura River. 
But at this second coming to Maroa 
I had the knowledge of one visit to San 
Fernando de Atabapo, and knew through 
unhappy failure something of the dif- 
ficulty of securing voyagers at that 
townlet, which devotes itself chiefly to 
rubber and peissava, and when not so 
occupied prefers to stay at home and 
enjoy itself; surely a sane philosophy and 
apparently a profitable one, even though 
disappointing to the needy traveler. I 
still retained vivid remembrance of my 
previous year’s conflict with men engaged 
to take me up-river, who persisted in 


going down-stream, and finally with 
canoe and provisions abandoned me, when 
I refused to go farther in the direction 
opposite to my arrangement and desire, at 
a two-hut settlement not very far be- 
low the Ventuario. 

So, with experience bought dearly at 
both ends of the line on two separate 
efforts, my best chanee of getting help 
seemed to be among these Indians of 
Javita and Maroa, and my most direct 
course one of the cafios coming into the 
Guainia from the east, which locally are 
commonly thought to make their way far 
inland, and in one or more instances be- 
lieved to cross entirely to the Casiquiare 
River. In other words, instead of re- 
tracing the Guainia, as the Rio Negro 
is here called, and then having one hun- 
dred and fifty miles of the pestiferous 
Casiquiare before reaching the Orinoco, 
my simple scheme was to cut across from 
somewhere in the neighborhood of Maroa, 
thus saving, if I got through, a good half 
of the Casiquiare’s length—the lower 
worse half, which winds part way round 
the compass and over troublesome rapids 
before flowing west into the Negro. My 
ambition was not ‘to explore the Casi- 
quiare, of notorious and deserved reputa- 
tion for insect pest, but to arrive on the 
upper Orinoco with certainty and with 
the least possible delay. Apart, too, 
from shortening the distance, the cross- 
country cafio route appealed to my imag- 
ination because of its association with 
those romantic pioneer days when the 
rollicking marauders of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries are said to have 
used those by-paths from the Guainia to 
the Casiquiare to outwit their more 
sedate, less adventuresome compatriots in 
pillage. 

But it is one thing to work out a 
plan as you lie on your back staring at 
the stars, and quite another to put it 
into execution; so, although I came to 
Maroa, I was none too hopeful of suecess 
—a state of mind fully warranted by the 
conditions I encountered. To begin with, 
there was the handicap of communicating 
with these Indians, whose patois of mixed 
native and Spanish I could comprehend 
not at all beyond what their gestures 
conveyed; and though they understood 
some simple, straight Spanish, they were 
slow to catch my meaning—slower than 
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to make a requiring « 
pecial study. I do not pretend to discuss 
this linguistie evolution; it is one quite 
beyond me, a mere wilderness traveler of 
no scientific learning on the subject; I 
testify to its confounding existence. 
Somewhat increasing my problem in this 
respect, was the absence—at Ata- 
bapo, I gathered—of the Maroa head-man, 

I was left to do my own skirmishing; 
not a novel situation for and one 
which I am disposed to think makes for 
success more often than not when com- 
bined with experience. At all events, I 
have almost always got more satisfactory 
results in the wilderness by dealing direct 
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however, was nativé 
disinclination to enter the unknown, and 
especially the Orinoco beyond Esmeralda, 
which is commonly regarded throughout 
all this region as a land of mystery 
peopled by To make bad mat- 
ters worse, it happened also to be the 
latter part of April, the early time of 
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to the Casiquiare before the wet season 
ended; for whether because the fis sh do 
not bite or because of custom—my limit- 
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between Maroa and Javita; and both he 


and Humboldt before him refer to thriv- 
ing colonies around the missions all along 
the river to San Carlos. I doubt if | 
saw a hundred, all told, and I don’t be- 
lieve many in that vicinity escaped me 
first and last. These occupy themselves 
mostly by gathering peissava, or serving 
98 carriers on the portage between Pimi- 
chin and Javita, whence the canoes go 
down to San Fernando de Atabapo, which 
in a trade sense drains the upper Rio 
Negro, as it does the upper Orinoco 
country. And that helps to explain the 
lost commercial glory of San Carlos and 
other of the one-time fairly well-to-do 
settlements on the upper Negro. 

Nature seems to have sought in a meas- 
ure to recompense the impoverishment of 
this moribund people by distributing with 
a lavish hand this most valued of its 
many useful bounties. Peissava is a black, 
coarse fiber parasite, of fish-line to stout 
twine diameter, which entwines the trunk, 
but more plentifully the base of the stems, 
of a palm growing on nearly all the 
smaller streams that extend back into the 
more swampish sections, where, like rub- 
ber, it appears to thrive best if not ex- 


clusively—although my knowledge is not 
sufficiently exact to give that statement 
authority. Wallace says it is not found 
m the main rivers, and I never saw it 
except on flood-land or near a lagoon. 
Unwound from the palm and with no 
treatment whatever, this fiber is forward 
ed to Atabapo, where it is braided into 
the rope of the country or distributed in 
bulk to Bolivar for the making elsewhere 
of the finished product. It is not as 
strong as manila fiber rope, but strong 
none the less; I saw great cables in use 
on the docks at Manaos, and all the 
freight-batel4os and canoes of the flowing 
road have none other. 

Thus an assortment of difficulties con- 
fronted me, but by promise of ample reward 
and by dint of playing on the curiosity of 
the natives, perhaps entertaining them 
who knows #—with some of the, to them, 
novelties of my equipment, I aroused their 
interest. They seemed to get more fun 
out of my collapsible canvas bucket than 
had any of the wondering ones on my 
travels; and when I filled the filter with 
muddy water and delivered a clean cup- 
ful there was a real sensation among 
them. They closely serutinized, tasted, 
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made by up-Guainia Indians—and we set 
out on my project of reaching the Casi- 
quiare by cafio overland, so to say. 

This section is worth a word, for it is 
like unto a delta of the Orinoco, 
Casiquiare, Guainia, and Atabapo rivers, 
being, except for a small connecting neck 
between Javita and the Negro (where as 
the Guainia it bends sharply to the west) 
entirely encompassed by those streams. 
It is a wedge-shaped piece of country, 
about one hundred and fifty miles long, 
not over fifty miles across at the top 
where the Atabapo and Orinoco confine 
it, and with its wide end at the south 
expanding probably to one hundred miles 
along the Casiquiare. The Orinoco lim- 
its its northern as well as its eastern face, 
which at the south flares quite a bit 
northward, while the straighter western 
boundary is formed by the Guainia and 
the Atabapo, which extends well toward 


great 
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the interior of the delta, where, indeed, 
it is said to take its Between 
these last two is the coupling land link 
to which I have alluded. There is little 
if any real information concerning the 
character of this interior, and one can 
judge only from what one has seen on 
the several and from what 
one hears in the country—a good half of 
which must be liberally discounted. 

So far as I could discover, it is 
uninhabited untraveled 
Indians, 
sions, 


souree, 


river-banks 


and except by 


who cruise into it on 
probably ducks, which in 
March make this region a popular resting- 
point on their northward flight. On 
the Atabapo side the forest is heavier 
than on the others, 


occa- 


for 


though along the 


Casiquiare it appears for the most part 
the same dense, hedge-like growth to the 


water’s edge as on the Rio Negro. The 
truth is that river-fronts are much alike 
over all South America, and jungle coun- 
try is jungle country, whether in Argen- 
tine, Brazil, or Venezuela. From the 
Orinoco side the delta seems to stretch 
away like a great, flat waste, except that 
in the northeastern portion appear the 
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familiar conical rock mounts, which 
every now and again rise to sentinel 
this flowing road from Santa Isabel 
on the Rio Negro to Atures on the 
Orinoco. Tradition says the interior has 
several lagoons or ponds of fair size, and 
a century-old map I saw at Bolivar, of 
which, thanks to the courtesy of a Ger- 
man trader, I secured a copy much prized 
by me, indicates one or two of goodly 
area. On the other hand, Humboldt, 
whose investigations along the route he 
pursued were very thorough and much 
more likely to be accurate, shows none 
and speaks of none, though, of course, the 
great German explorer did not make the 
traverse, and therefore depended on hear- 
say evidence. Whether or not there are 
lakes must remain unanswered until a 
crossing is made of the sections where 
they are alleged to be. No lakes were 
revealed by my journey, although the 
cafio did at one remembered place open 
out into what might be called a pond 
of fair size, and there were other sections 
we passed through which suggested la- 
goon opportunities in high water. 

Ponds in these districts of little rivers 
or cafos—themselves largely the inland 
overflow of the main stream—are, in mv 
opinion, entirely a matter of season; and 
a country so flat as this basin, with its 
chief river rising thirty feet or even 
forty in three months, offers wide pos- 
sibilities in this respect, The éGano 
through which I paddled in April might, 
and very likely did, by the close of the 
rainy season swell to a river. The first 
time I ascended Pimichin it was for the 
most part a twenty-foot-wide canal, sunk 
in a tortuous, rocky bed, with rock ob- 
structions at the entrance, and, en route, 
diffeult to negotiate; on the next occa- 
sion I passed its full, winding length over 
a stream from seventy-five to one hundred 
feet broad without a hindrance to un- 
interrupted going. Toward the close of 
the rainy season I have paddled over an 
adequately flowing stream, which before 
the rain began had not water enough to 
carry even a canoe a continuous journey. 
Perhaps the most notable example of this 
variability is the Apure River, which at 
its lowest accommodates with difficulty 
very light-dranght trading - boats, and 
when full floats easily and to spare the 
large steamers that voyage to Bolivar. 


Those familiar with the arroyo freshets 
of New Mexico, which, after a severe rain- 
storm in the mountains, halt you in the 
afternoon for a few raging hours on the 
bank of a stream, though in the morning 
you may have crossed its entirely dry bot- 
tom ankle-deep in sand, will somewhat the 
easier appreciate the whimsical streams 
of South America, though there the 
fluctuations are of months’ duration in- 
stead of hours’. To be at all trustworthy 
records must be made at the same site 
in both seasons—wet and dry, high and 
low water—otherwise they are almost 
worthless, for what one observer notes in 
February not at all describes what he 
or another sees in June. 

I was astonished at the width of the 
caho we entered a short distance below 
Maroa, and at its current. From what I 
had seen of them on my inland explora- 
tions from the batel4o to San Gabriel 
the year before, I fancied them little more 
than a canal, with a slight, if any, ecur- 
rent. Here, however, was one not much 
short of one hundred yards wide where it 
flowed into the Rio Negro, and having a 
current strong enough to make our pad- 
dling by no means a summer-day’s jaunt; 
in truth, good, stiff work more fittingly 
deseribes it—though not to compare with 
up-river labor, of course. The color of 
the water also offered fruitful specula- 
tion, and, amid the depressing uncertain- 
ty which enve loped me, brought the first 
hope of our being able to make the 
traverse; for as we advanced inland it 
changed from the deep emerald of the 
Negro to a weak chocolate—and my 
imagination supplied the rest. 

One of the phenomena of this land of 
waters is the retention by each of its own 
color without diffusion to the very point 
of actual contact, even where the rivers 
differ vastly in volume. Black waters 
flow into white ones, and white ones empty 
into black ones, retaining their individ- 
uality up to the very edge, a visible line 
of demarcation—on one side white, on 
the other side black—unmingled and un- 
explained. Thus the puny black Ata- 
bapo joins the surging white Orinoco 
to no loss of integrity; the black Negro 
receives almost at right angles the odious 
white Casiquiare without contamination, 
and itself empties into the Amazon, not 
so much as tingeing the mud-colored 

















waters of that mighty river. Humboldt 
reports on the lower Casiquiare, which I 
did not visit, a black and a white stream, 
both coming from the east, while of the 
rivers flowing in from the west, some are 
of white and some of black water. Of the 
number of small streams coming into the 
upper Casiquiare from the east, those I 
noted These 


among white waters range from the 


were olive. colors, which 
real- 
ly white Branco through many yellowish 
mud and of black from 
the greenish and bluish and deep brown- 
ish to the really deep, almost black of 
the Negro, high up—are explained, the 
scientists maintain, by the character of 
the soil whence they take their source and 
through which flow. Those 
the decaying roots, leaves, and 
vegetable matter of the forests are the 
black, and the white those that have their 
and the alluvial 
soils, Orinoco has 
the the mountain 
and flows under their very shadow 
north until it sends off the pest- 
laden Casiquiare to the south. 

When, therefore, after 


shades, waters 


they rising 


among 


course in 
Yet the 


heart of 


source and 


clayey its 
source in 
forest, 
on the 


two days, 


UAINIA 


RIVER 


the 
from a green black to a yellowish olive, 
I knew we were being defiled by the Casi- 


noticed change of our canho water 


quiare, and rejoiced in its happy augury. 
On the evening of that same day the patron 
attracted my attention, and, waving his 
arm in large fashion to the west of north, 


said, “Camino Atabapo,” by 
abetted by lively imagination 
much reading of sixteenth-century 
booting, I 


which, 
my and 
free- 
judged him to mean that the 
source of the Atabapo was within reach 
and that at the 
time of high water one could so journey 
to San Fernando. 
tion filled in 
convey, 


of a not too far portage, 


Perhaps my imagina- 
intended to 
talked on 
only 


more than he 
while the 
to considerable length, the 
word I out of his patois was 
otra, which means other; thus I pieced 
the road to San 
Fernando de Atabapo than the usual one 
of travel from 


for patron 
other 
rescued 


picture-puzzle other 


Javita. As I have already 
related, communication between us was 
limited to signs and a few words, which 
was not such deprivation on the canoe as 
it had appeared on shore. When you 


are bending your back to the paddle there 
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is neither the occasion nor the inclina- 
tion for a conversazione—simple words 
and a very small number fulfil all re- 
quirements; “ go,” “stop,” “no,” “ yes,” 
“good,” “bad,” “eat” constitute an 
elaborate vocabulary when you’re hustling 
along by the sweat of your brow from 
daylight to dark. 

Apropos of eating, mandioea and dried 
fish made the substance of our daily fare. 
I had hoped on setting out to reach here 
in March, when ducks are plentiful, but 
one cannot so reckon on the flowing 
road, and I was far behind my original 
schedule, so carefully worked out—in 
New York. And after the Atabapo ex- 
perience, it would not have surprised me 
to find myself compelled to eat that later- 
season leathery tidbit, heron, which the 
Indians are frequently thankful to de- 
vour, 80 pressed for food are they at 
times. 

We got no fish in the caio—we made 
no attempt to get any; I wanted no delay 
in daylight, even for the purpose of 
securing fresh food, and the rain and the 
fatigue dulled sporting proclivities. The 
truth is, we saw no fish, and, come to 
think of it, I do not reeall seeing fish 
in any ecafo, though I know of no good 
reason why there should not be, unless 
feeding be uneertain because of the 
changeful nature of the stream. More- 
over, | was given to understand there is 
not much life in this basin save when the 
ducks visit, but I saw several of the 
herons, and a busy member of the bobtail 
gallinule family, which always amuse me 
greatiy by their brisk industry and in- 
difference to other near-by birds, what- 
ever their occupation or however large 
their number. If I did not hear that 
extraordinary pumping of the bittern, I 
certainly heard its counterpart if not its 
counterfeit. Of frogs and bats there was 
no limit. It is to marvel at the myriads 
of batrachians along the South-American 
waterways. On the rivers the night 
clangor beggars description; one must 
hear it to realize what a din these lowliest 
among the lowly of God’s creatures can 
raise when chorusing in countless thou- 
sands. 

Rounding a bend upon the third day, 
with rain beating upon the surface of 
the water so hard that it fountained un- 
der the impact, the patron sighted a 


jaguar, and stopped us in much ex- 
citement by his whispered warning. 
Through the downpour, which un- 
questionably had deadened our always 
noisy paddling, it was not at first so 
simple as it reads to discover the beast, 
which crouched at the water’s edge on 
a little point sixty or seventy feet away; 
but when I made him out he was a good 
mark, almost side on, and two soft-nosed 
balls from a 9-millimeter Mannlicher 
turned him over on the top of the land 
neck, to which straight ahead he had 
sprung at the first shot, not thirty feet 
from where he first lay. The Indians 
were stirred to gleefulness by the firing, 
but responded with maddening slowness 
to my urgent signals to land, for I could 
not from the canoe see the result of my 
shots, and was, of course, keen to get 
on the spoor of my quarry. Having 
finally set me ashore, they remained afloat 
until I shouted, “ Bueno!”—the local 
equivalent for all right. Even though 
thus assured, they came cautiously, al- 
most as though stalking the big cat in 
life. I must say I respected their 
fear, armed as they were with only bow 
and arrows, suitable enough for the un- 
gainly capybara, the agouti, or others of 
the numerous and indigenous rat tribe, 
but no more than irritating to an animal 
so powerful and, when aroused, so fero- 
cious. It would give me unfeigned joy 
to watch under such conditions and sim- 
ilar equipment one of that pooh-poohing 
tribe of club-regaling white small hunt- 
ers who skirt the jungle for copy and 
experience making of every native ap- 
prehension an oceasion for raillery and 
abuse. There would be a recanting, I 
warrant you. 

Over all South America the natives 
justly dread the jaguar, not so much on 
account of its aggressive nature as be- 
cause of their own unpreparedness to op- 
pose its occasional attack with any hope 
of suecess; and in every local mouth are 
the fanciful, exaggerated stories of the 
man-eating propensities we find recount- 
ed with all faith and solemnity in tourist 
tales. True, it is the most powerful and 
the most savage of the New World cats, 
but, like all members of the family, from 
the majestic tiger to that poor cougar 
brute which men dog-chase up trees, to 
shoot or rope in the pitiful delusion that 
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they are thus treading the way of “ ye 
mighty hunter,” it will, as a rule, get out 
of man’s path. From curiosity it may 
follow man, and, exceptionally, attack 
him, either in fancied defense or in 
when it does, it is a 
indeed. Along the 


lowing road, where the forests ar 


ravenous hunger; 


formidable brute 
alive 
with many varieties of the rat genus and 
the fish, the 
rarely His usual 
from water, where he 
with tail, as | 
stated in 


streams teem with jag lar 


goes hungry. haunts 
are not far 
fish 
ridiculously 


eatches 


not his have 


seen 


print, any more 


than Tabby does—often turtles, and once 


in a while the tapir, one of the shyest 
South-American 
and 
Later I shall further pursue this jaguar 
subject; suffice it here to that 
ting one in this part of South America 
is purely a matter of chance, of coming 
upon it as I had on this the 
road, and being equipped to act promptly 
and effectively. It this 
that I secured five of my trophies with- 


animals in the forest, 


and a very swift swimmer. 


strong 


say 


get- 


one on 
was in 


manner 


out a charge, save in one notable instance 
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when TI found a pair and only wounded at 
the first shot. 

When I had thrown the fair sized and 
clearly marked pelt of the cao trophy 
over the tolda, we re-embarked and started 
clip, the Indians in 

whether because of 
stir their 
superstitious frenzy, or merely that they 


along at a lively 


extra good - humor, 


me less jaguar at large to 
were an uncommonly even-tempered lot. 
At all events the spirit of the moment 
moved too, for | light- 
hearted because thus far we had met no 
obstruction 


me, also was 


to our crossing, and in an- 
other day or so, 
too 


if my ecaleulations were 


not much at ought to be 
So with 


the Indians expressing their hilarity in 


fault, we 
emerging upon the Casiquiare. 


series of fancy-beat strokes, with which 
I tried, unsuccessfully more often 
not, to efforts that 
amused them so they laughed and capered 
like a lot of went 
in a regular frolic of paddling; which is 
always well in 


than keep time 


children—we along 
a long-journeying canoe, 
especially toward the dragging days at 
the end, for it the 


relieves monotonous 
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My CREW 


drudgery, even if it does add the labor of 
bailing the canoe. It puts heart in the 
men—more to be desired than food in 
the stomach, and always harder to get. 

There was little or no change in ap- 
pearance of the country through which 
we passed. The cafio banks seemed a 
smaller edition of the river, less the big 
trees and much of the parasitic growth, 
although there are spots as rank as on any 
river—and always, of course, we had with 
us the palm and the palm-like plants in 
many varieties. We appeared to be going 
through a flattish country, but with no 
opportunity, on account of thick growth 
alongside, to learn much else of its char- 
acter; and as I was merely using it as 
a means to more quickly reach my goal, 
and was not interested in its physical 
peculiarities, I spared no time from our 
working hours for inspection. 

The fourth day of our traverse began 
with a burning sun that drove us to 
cover our bare shoulders for the first time 
during the otherwise wet crossing, but 
early afternoon again opened the heaven- 
ly flood-gates as we dug along unmind- 
ful of aught save holding our pace to 
two miles the hour and increasing to 
three if we could. Thus we plodded, and 


AND CANOE 


night was drawing near, bringing no evi- 
dence, so far as I had discovered in my 
periodic searchings of the rain-streaked 
atmosphere, of the Casiquiare; when, lo! 
we emerged upon a brown-yellow sea, 
which caused us to sit up, I can tell you. 
Had we by some magic short cut come 
into the Orinoco? If not, then what was 
this swelling river? Not the Negro, cer- 
tainly; the color answered that. Surely 
this strong-flowing stream, a full one 
thousand feet wide where we saw it first, 
with heavily forested banks, could not 
be the Casiquiare—the canal, the merely 
larger-dimension caiio I had pictured as 
the link connecting the Orinoco and the 
Rio Negro! But that is just what it was; 
and the joy of successful venture was 
quite subordinated to the amazement with 
which I viewed the scene so different 
to the one of my fancy. In all my wilder- 
ness experience I recollect no surprise 
equal to this first look at the Casiquiare. 
I could not reconcile the fiction of my 
imagination with the broad-bodied and 
swirling life which took hold of our 
canoe with a vicious determination to 
carry it off down-stream. That is to say, 
I questioned if we were really on the 
Casiquiare—until the insects discovered 
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us; then I knew; there is only one such 
pest-hole. 

If I wrote fully of the insects of the 
Casiquiare as we found them during our 
four days’ voyage to the Orinoco, I 
should, no doubt, be thought exaggerating. 
I have been in some places greatly favor- 
ed by the insect hordes—Siam, Malaya, 
other sections of South America — but 
never have I encountered such throngs as 
here. There was cessation neither by 
day nor by night. They came in vora- 
cious relays; the day shifts tilled what 
the night hordes furrowed and fertilized. 
To the height of six or eight feet above 
the water they formed a literal cloud, 
denser at the river-bank by the bushes, 
where we had to travel close in to escape 
the force of the current. “Dope?” Oh 
yes; that’s a pleasant figment of the near- 
wilderness traveler which may repel black 
flies and other cadets of the insect army, 
but to the serried ranks of these grim 
and bloodthirsty campaigners is as nectar 
before the votaries of Lucullus. No, we 
carried no dope; the Indians knew better, 
and I already had learned its inefficacy 
in other less afflicted districts of the flow- 
ing road. The only resort is to bathe 
your swollen and lacerated face, neck, 
and hands with a solution made from the 
easily carried bichloride tablets, not as a 
relief measure, but as preventive against 
poisoning. And if you would pass safe- 
ly and with least discomfort, you must 
be a stoic; you must not scratch; you 
simply must not, despite the madness of 
the itching—and such madness it is! 
The dangerous thing in tropical travel 
is the broken skin, the sore open to the 
multitude of stinging and poisonous 
creatures. Put your hands in thick 
gloves—bags, if mnecessary—but don’t 
make your discomfort misery well-nigh 
unendurable by fanning to consuming 
flame the fiery fluid deposited under your 
skin by the native “ mosquito,” which is 
not the mosquito you commonly know, 
but a tiny fly thing with an incredible 
activity and a virulence of attack un- 
equaled by winged insects the world over. 

Parenthetically, I wish to say, because 
T have heard the contrary contended, that 
the Indians bore their share of suffering; 
not so much as I, for naturally their 
skin, always exposed when the sun is 
lenient, toughens, as do the always un- 
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confined feet, but enough to give them 
great trouble. Often I have seen the 
sears on native arms and legs where the 
eggs of a vicious woodtick species com- 
mon to all of South America, or of a 
winged borer of the Orinoco-Casiquiare 
region, have attained to fruition. There 
is no freemasonry among the insects of 
this land, nor any residential immunity, 
whatevr be the skin of the wayfarer. 

We made long days of our flight to 
the Orinoco, from before dawn until long 
after dark, stopping for rest and alleged 
sleep as infrequently as nature would per- 
mit, because whether in the canoe, under 
the bushes, or on the closely grown bank, 
the battle with the insects raged un- 
ceasingly. As we ascended, the heavily 
wooded banks became higher, in some 
cases were very likely, in low water, big 
banks for South America, where very 
low ones predominate; and occasionally, 
too, we came to rapid water, which doubt- 
less becomes formidable in season. But 


we did not see a soul during the four 
days it took us to reach the head of the 
Casiquiare (I concluded we had entered 
midway of its length, and praised Allah 


for having escaped the other half). Yet 
in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury it is said quite a number of settlers 
lived on the banks of this river—dif- 
ficult as it is for one who has been thete 
to believe. If any stray settler lives there 
now, at least in the upper half, he must 
be buried in the encroaching jungle, for 
we came to no visible habitation by day 
nor saw any light as we paddled at night 
—-usually until ten or eleven o’clock. I 
did see, however, a few comparatively 
open spots, set off by palms, that offered 
clearing possibilities—but who, one is 
driven to marvel, would live on the Casi- 
quiare if he could keep body and soul 
together in any other place on earth! 
None of us was too happy as we bent 
to the arduous work under the plentiful 
rain, and every now and again the 
patron’s solemn, even voice, like the chant 
of a priest, broke the silence in single, 
directing words to the crew. He was a 
serious-minded, diligent person, was this 
patron, who squatted at the extreme stern 
on a six-by-twelve-inch extension prac- 
tically over the water, where he handled 
dexterously a blade twice the size of the 
others, alternately steering and lifting 
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the canoe forward with several successive, 
prodigious strokes that made our work 
mere dabbling by comparison. 

The ways of these men, less touched 
by civilization than any crew I had on 
the road, interested me greatly. Yet how 
much alike are the different species of 
the human family! In Siam and in 
Malaya my men built crude little altars 
in the jungle upon which to lay a bit 
of fruit, a flower, a piece of their cos- 
tume, when they wanted to propitiate the 
gods for protection against the fever 
of some malodorous spot, or against “ the 
animal,” as always the terrible tiger is 
spoken of. In the far North, as we worked 
our weary, starving way back from the 
Barren Grounds, old Beniah, leader of 
my company of Dog-Rib Indians, was 
wont to invite a fair wind by throwing 
pinches of the treasured tobacco into the 
air with muttered invocation. At the 
other end of the world, here on the Casi- 
quiare, my men had a rather literal man- 
ner of casting their bread upon the waters 
by throwing a handful of mandioca over 
the side of the canoe, or a piece of shirt, 
always accompanied by palaver, which 
probably stood for a prayer of relief, 
though, of course, I never knew. 

There is: an end to all things, even 


the most disagreeable, and so there came 
the finish to our toiling up the Casiquiare 
when we turned east from its misera- 
ble confines into the Orinoco, under the 
shadow of Duida—eight-thousand-foot 
lookout of the range which impinges on 
the upper Orinoco from its source to the 
rock barriers at Maipures. I have been 
favored with few more impressive sights, 
indeed, than that which welcomes the 
northern escape from the Casiquiare. In 
the background, the mountains, several 
apparently separate ranges of them—such 
a relief from the monotonous forest !— 
almost in front of you; to the east, Duida, 
one-time jack-o’-lantern to the fabled El 
Dorado; farther back, another mountain 
not so high. As you enter the Orinoco, 
the immediate south bank, east and west, 
is flat; a short way to the east rises an- 
other of those conical-shaped rocky 
mounts. Near this we camped that night 
of our fourth day since entering the 
Casiquiare and eighth since leaving the 
Guainia, and slept under comparative 
relief from the insects, which, though 
numerous, were as nothing compared to 
what we had just left. 

Two hours’ paddling in the morning 
took us to the one-time flourishing but 
now abandoned mission of Esmeralda. 


The Heights 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


W* climbed the hills, the tumbling hills, 
The mighty shoulders of the world, 
When May was rich with daffodils 

And Spring’s green banners were unfurled. 


We saw from our exultant height 
The quiet villages afar, 

The roads like ribbons clean and bright, 
The river a long silver bar. 


How great from the low plain we deemed 
The wind-swept summit of the hills; 
How beautiful the valley seemed, 
Up there among the daffodils! 
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The Horse-Chestnuts 


BY CUSHING 


E had the feeling, I remem- 

\) \V ber, with respect to Professor 

Knowles that, despite his great 
ability as a teacher, he was almost pa- 
thetically out of place. We acknowl- 
edged his charm, of course, and the 
humanizing effect he had upon the young 
barbarians, his classes. But the times, 
we felt, and the higher standards of 
learning had left him behind. 

He was not without recognition of a 
certain sort. He was a Master of Arts 
(through a much smaller college than 
ours) in recognition, as the President 
had frankly stated, of his love of the 
beautiful and the exquisite literary skill 
with which he had moved his public to 
the study of Field Botany. And _ this, 
one somehow felt, was just it. The zeal 
of a biologist was lost for Professor 


Knowles in a teacher eager to inspire his 
pupils with the same love of the perennial 
beauty about them which had yet kept 


himself, though with white hair and 
turned sixty, in a boyishness all his own. 
He had, as his manner conveyed to suc- 
ceeding classes, an engaging secret he 
would whisper later to them all—when, 
after winter’s rudimentary facts, the 
fields were green with May. But the 
secret no longer impressed the Regents 
when judged by the higher learning. 

Our rejoicing was unfeignedly real, I 
think, when he inherited from an old 
pupil a fortune far beyond what any one 
could think to have been his dreams. His 
good luck in our smallish circle was much 
discussed till some one finally asked if 
anybody had heard the rumor that he was 
at last to retire. Whence, indeed, came 
the Professor’s intimation that a younger 
man, as more of a specialist, perhaps, 
might better do his work, none of us 
ever knew. But at all events the talk 
very shortly was that the Professor was 
indeed to resign. And then, before we 
had quite adjusted ourselves, it came as 
a distinct shock that Professor Knowles 


STETSON 


had actually taken a cottage for himself 
on the outskirts of the town and quite 
removed from the environs of the college. 


The house of the Professor’s choice, 
which was of a dark-brown color, with a 
shingled roof of dark red, had a smal) 
lawn in front and a broad garden and 
orchard at one side. It stood on a street 
which was already, on its way to the 
fields, a road, and which had a fine row 
of horse-chestnut trees laid out’ along 
the sidewalk. They presented a lovely 
and animated appearance in the spring- 
time, with their bright green foliage and 
their big panicles of blossoms. Which 
was very well; for the Professor noticed 
such things, and it is to be feared that 
his spirits were not as yet quite all that 
he strove to make them appear. 

There had been an evening, in fact, 
shortly after he took possession, when 
he had sat alone for a considerable time 
with his diplomas, his various degrees, 
and his ribbons piled into an arm-chair 
before him. His belongings had all been 
bestowed according to taste or con- 
venience excepting this one chairful— 
deferred to the last. The housekeeper 
had long since gone up-stairs. And the 
hallway, despite the lighted lamp, and 
even the study where ]he sat, seemed very 
empty and still. But he arose finally, 
and gathering up his relics as best he 
might, went with them to the garret, 
where he disposed of them all in the 
trunk which had held his clothes. Then 
he went soberly to bed. 

The next morning when he drew the 
curtain the horse-chestnuts were the 
first things he saw outside his window. 
It was impossible not to feel cheerful 
at the sight. So Professor Knowles 
went briskly down to breakfast, and had 
presently decided that in the woods there 
would be much for him to see which had 
come to pass while he was busy moving. 
To the woods accordingly he went, where, 
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after an hour’s walk, he observed a small 
company of young people coming his 
way. 

Iie watched them eagerly as they came 
on, and almost jealously as they paused 
to examine some small object in their 
path. Rather disdainfully, then, Pro- 
fessor Knowles watched a young in- 
structor with a hammer chip off a bit 
of rock to pass around—his own eyes 
immediately shifting to the pleasant 
valley in which they were, the wooded 
hills all around, and the spring sky 
above. And thus the Geology Class went 
by, with curious glances for the little 
old gentleman with a broad felt hat who 
stood beside the path. The Professor’s 
lips were moving silently with the 
phrases used often in this very field to 
many little groups of just such young 
explorers. They had passed by without 
a word exchanged—and last year he had 
felt that everybody knew him. With a 
nature less deep or less simple from 
long association with young people these 
moments would have been the bitterest 
of the Professor’s life. As it was, he 
walked on, a bit more quietly perhaps, 
and perhaps less far than he had in- 
tended. But by the time he had arrived 
home his contemplated book, Our Diae- 
cious Trees and Shrubs, had quite en- 
grossed his mind. He broke off a spray 
of the horse-chestnut blossoms which 
he took with him into the house, and he 
brought his slides and microscope to the 
library. 

The road, as it happened, passed un- 
der the library windows; where the Pro- 
fessor, even to write a scientific book, 
could not unmake the habits of a life- 
time. People, and especially young peo- 
ple, had always been so much his one 
concern that, as the lonely days went 
by, his eyes took to straying more and 
more from the desk before him to the 
street outside where people came and 
went, until, when he saw some person 
he had seen the day before, he naturally 
found himself wondering who such an 
one might be. Whence it came to pass 
that Professor Knowles, in the simplest 
way in the world, turned from his isola- 
tion to his neighbors. They were not 
eollege folk. He had wilfully put all 
that, he thought, behind him. But hav- 
ing already got to know some new people 


by sight, by an adroit question or two to 
the postman he was gradually learning 
hames. 

“ Arnold” and “ Basset” were somehow 
the two names which recurred more fre 
quently to his mind. And though he 
might smile to himself, it was an even 
thing with the Professor for a consid- 
erable time which of the two families 
he found the more engrossing. For di- 
rectly across the street was a household 
of many sons—how many he at first could 
not in the least make out. And in the 
house but one above this one lived a 
family of several daughters—surprisingly 
young, and yet all as surprisingly grown- 
up. And the name of the sons was Ar- 
nold, while the girls were the Misses Bas- 
set. There was Miss Basset of the braids, 
the Miss Basset of the red hair, the lame 
Miss Basset, and the one (or were there 
two?) who wore glasses. Then there was, 
on the other hand, the tall Mr. Arnold, 
the Arnold with the brown suit, the one 
who rode the bicycle, and the “ natty ” one. 

The Basset house, which was of thé 
Colonial type, with six great wooden 
pillars in front, stood far back from the 
street behind an old Norway maple. One 
got the impression, from the narrowness 
of the lawn in front, that the land 
originally surrounding the house had 
been. sold off. And the house itself 
had an air of being reduced. The 
Arnold house, on the contrary, in an 
assertive manner stood rather near the 
road. Where its front pathway left the 
sidewalk there were two small rocks 
painted white, one on each side, and 
there were two more each side the front 
steps. It presented, finally, with its new 
red and yellow paint a strong contrast 
to the Basset house, though Professor 
Knowles, who was little given to in- 
ferences, thought the young people of 
both to be equally notable and attractive. 

Yet the Miss Basset of the red hair- 
Miss Lucretia, the postman said—had 
appeared to the Professor from the very 
beginning to be distinguished above th 
others by her manner of “stepping out,” 
and by a certain air of grace or poise 
more noticeable in her than in her sisters. 
Animation appealed to Professor Knowles. 
Just so to his satisfaction the “natty ” 
Mr. Arnold was observed to mount his 
front steps in two hops; and the Pro- 
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fessor could watch him swing rapidly 
down the street on his way to work of a 
morning until he was quite out of sight. 

Almost immediately then, as he watch- 
ed from his window, the Professor was 
aware of another thing. He noticed that 
the two families, respectively Arnold and 
Basset, did not, in fact, speak to each 
other. There was an oddity in that, 
certainly, seeing that they were such 
near neighbors. But he had seen Mr. 
Thomas Arnold stroll past Miss Lucretia 
with his hands in his pockets, and with 
so much the air, too, of not expecting 
to be bowed to that the Professur could 
not be mistaken. And he was greatly 
puzzled, since they were such a small 
community. The fact that the other 
brothers and the other sisters Basset pre- 
served a like reserve toward one another 
would have struck the Professor as less 
interesting. Though it just this 
cireumstance which brought the horse- 
chestnut trees so actively into this story. 

For as they shaded the whole of the 
Professor’s front lawn; and as, moreover, 
he had learned many things about them 
with great minuteness; and as, finally, 
they were the first thing to meet his 
whenever he looked toward the 
street, these horse-chestnuts were likely 
to give a first turn to his thoughts 
whenever he came out of the house. He 
presently observed, for instance, that 
they were powdering the lawn all over 
with petals, which lay in little drifts 
of pink and white around the posts of 
the front fence and the roots of his new 
rose-bushes. 


was 


eye 


And his eyes happening to 
look in this direction, he saw young Mr. 
Arnold come round the corner of his 
house across the street pushing a noisy 
lawn-mower before him. Mr. Arnold was 
coatless and eapless, his were 
rolled up, and his shirt was open at the 
neck. The Professor noted the breadth 
of the young man’s shoulders, and the 
speed with which he spun the machine 
over the grass. “He must have some 
description more intense than natty,” he 
reflected, as Tommy’s melodious whistle 
began miscellaneously on the tunes of 
the day. “I wish he would come over 
here,” he concluded. And then he grew 
quickly aware that Miss Lucretia Basset 
was passing by under the chestnuts. 

And from their shelter she threw— 


sleeves 
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the Professor saw her—a glance at young 
Mr. Arnold which lingered for a percep- 
tible instant on that young gentleman’s 
back. And she threw next at the Pro- 
fessor, and before he in the least expected 
it, a glance of such instant scrutiny from 
a pair of eyes so heavenly blue—he was 
within ten feet of her—that the Pro- 
fessor’s thoughts stopped entirely. 

Tommy’s whistling, it was clear at 
least, had stopped. The whir of the 
lawn-mower also was perceptibly mod- 
erated. With one hand, indeed, Tommy 
was fastening his shirt-collar, and he 
shot a glance across the street to where 
the Professor was standing. The latter 
sought his veranda, absently adjusting 
his cuffs behind the honeysuckle vines. 
Tommy doubtless concluded it was grow- 
ing late, for in an instant he disap- 
peared behind the house, pulling this 
time the lawn-mower behind him. 

The next morning when the Pro- 
fessor went to the bank to cash a check, 
he saw, to his unbounded astonishment, 
that young Mr. Arnold, with recognition 
in his eye, was looking out.at him from 
behind the bars of the teller’s window. 
As Professor Knowles hesitated, the 
young man smiled. 


“ Good-morning, sir.” 


The Professor in his surprise merely 
bowed, and Mr. Arnold’s smile increased. 
“The other man’s sick,” he explained, 


“and gone away. So I’ve got a raise.” 

“Now that’s too bad,” said Professor 
Knowles. 

“Yes,” said Tommy Arnold. 

And it was such a friendly grin that 
the Professor was fain to turn back. 

“ We are neighbors, I think,” said Pro- 
fessor Knowles. 

“Yes, sir,” said Tommy again. 

Then, since it was a country bank, 
they had a little chat, whereby the Pro- 
fessor learned that Tommy liked his new 
job, and Tommy learned that the Pro- 
fessor liked his new house and was going 
to buy a lawn-mower. 

So after that, when the Professor was 
puttering around his rose-bushes (when 
Tommy might be expected on his way 
home), that young man would generally 
eross the road to offer advice. He immense- 
ly cheered, too, even if he did not edify, the 
lonely old gentleman’s solitude—with his 
breezy slang, his baseball gossip, and his 
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fun. The other brothers Arnold took to 
bowing also, and at last the father of 
them all stepped over to the fence; till 
the Professor, heartened by so much 
company, bought for himself a new sum- 
mer suit of a certain black-and-white 
check, such as deep down in his heart 
he had remembered for years and envied 
a certain young instructor of English 
back in the college. A red tie also pur- 
chased at the same time and for the same 
reason had seemed, however, so very brill- 
iant when unwrapped in the Professor’s 
bedroom that it would certainly never 
have gone out again if Tommy, with his 
eyes dancing at sight of the suit, had not 
promptly invited Professor Knowles to 
the ball-game. Geoffrey Knowles some- 
what tremulously went—and so did the 
tie. The chief result of his adventure 
was what immediately befell on his 
return, 

It was, indeed, an unforeseen proceed- 
ing. For although it was now late in 
June, the family of Basset had not gone 
to the mountains or the sea-shore, or any- 
thing like that. On the contrary, the 
ladies still passed the garden by, with a 
glance now and again over the fence. 
And the heart of the simple Professor 
occasionally smote him. With all his 
roses, just now in their prime, he was 
rather longing to be generous, especially 
to the young ladies Basset, who had 
none. Hence when late that after- 
noon he was taking a last look about the 
garden, having parted with Tommy at 
the gate, and looked up to see Miss 
Lucretia Basset approaching, he acted 
quickly, and without taking time for 
thought. Perhaps his afternoon’s excite- 
ment and Tommy’s young exuberance 
had given him courage. But at all 
events he stooped down and clipped a 
gorgeous white “ Mabel Morrison” close 
to the ground. Then he gallantly ap- 
proached the fence. 

“My dear young lady,” he said as she 
came up, “ will you pardon an old gentle- 
man’s best wishes and accept this rose?” 

As who, indeed, would not? She col- 
ored slightly at her first quick impression 
of the frisky checked suit and the tie, 
but one glance at his face (as she after- 
ward told them at home) would have then 
been enough. She took the rose eagerly 
from him and fastened it at her belt, 


speaking the while of its beauty and 
praising the others to be seen beyond. 
She even found a way to compliment the 
Professor for growing them, and agreed 
at a future time to enter the garden to 
see them all for herself. 

“The old dear,” said she to her mother 
and sisters, “looked frightened half to 
death, and just hungry for some one to 
talk to. Don’t you suppose he has any 
people at all? Anyhow,” she added, 
“T’m going in to see his roses at least 
once a week.” 

“But, my dear,” said her mother, 
though not disapprovingly, “I have 
seen that young Mr. Arnold talking to 
him. So I think he’s not wholly without 
friends.” 

However, in a very few days all the 
Misses Basset had admired the garden 
(although it was still, of course, for Miss 
Lucretia that the Professor waited), and 
the Arnold boys by this time were giving 
themselves the airs of old friends. At 
any time of an afternoon from four to 
six a young Arnold or two, or a Basset, 
was generally to be found against the 
fence or among the roses; which hap- 
pened only if neither family had per- 
ceived the presence about the premises 
of the other. If the Professor, for in- 
stance, was talking to Miss Lucretia, 
Tom, in response to his heartiest greet- 
ing, would merely lift his hat, look con- 
scious, and slink into his own gate. Or 
if Professor Knowles and Tom were deep 
in talk against the fence, Miss Lucretia 
in passing by would give the Professor 
the briefest smile and bow—her eyes 
already elsewhere. The Professor’s first 
surmise, too, of some feud between them 
proved groundless. It was Tommy him- 
self, in fact, who unconsciously cleared 
up the matter just after one of the little 
bows we have referred to. 

“They’re old-timers round here, the 
Bassets,” he said, “ about the oldest fam- 
ily. All that land up there belonged to 
them, and they kept horses till the old 
man died. So I guess they’re—well, as 
you might say, society people.” 

There had been a shy look, as of one 
who would avoid particulars, in Tom- 
my’s face at these last words which 
came back to Professor Knowles at sup- 
per. He smiled, though his eyes were 
a little grave. Father Arnold, to be sure, 
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cut the Professor Knowles had 
watched him. And he had seen Tommy 
drawing water at the well on one oc- 
casion very early in the morning. But 
what of it? That what the Pro- 
fessor wanted to know. 

Meantime the 


grass: 


was 


which 

full 
when 
green 

The 
Professor took passing note of this as he 
sat one evening on his piazza. And he 
was led to reflect on the small percentage 
of fruit to blossoms. The reason for this 
he, of course, knew so well, as a biologist, 
that in a very few words he could have 
explained just how the blossoms of a 
horse - chestnut differ so vitally from 
other blossoms. This prim tree, 
he would have explained, with all its 
lady flowers in one panicle of blossoms, 


horse-chestnuts, 
will be remembered, in 
had reached the stage 
their fruit was as prickly and as 
and about as big as a gooseberry. 


were, it 
blossom, 


most 


and all its gentleman—or, as the bota- 
nists call them, “male” flowers—in an- 
other, must depend upon the breezes or 
the bees for fruitage. 

At this point the front door of the 
house across the street opened, and one 
of the Arnold boys came out upon the 
porch. Professor Knowles took passing 
note of this also. “ Diccious,” he said 
to himself, “or two-housed.” He 
speaking of the chestnut-trees, but was 
really wondering what the Arnold boy 
was after; when suddenly he started up- 
right in his chair, cast an intense look 
at the trees, began to smile, and strolled 
down to the fence. 

He looked across at the Arnold house, 
where the putting out the 
lights. “The spray of male blossoms,” 
he murmured. Then he glanced up the 
street to the house of the Misses Basset. 
“And there”—his heart gave a great 
bound—“ are the lady flowers!” Sur- 
prise for the moment held him speech- 
till his back to the 
motionless horse-chestnuts. Then he be- 
gan to laugh. “ And so,” he said, derisive- 


was 


boys were 


less eyes came 


ly, to the trees, “ your young people de- 
pend upon the bees. 
do mine.” 
thinking it over. 
“T’ll be a bee.” 
So, “on the morrow bold with love,” 
he went into the garden to wait. The Al- 


Well, so it appears 
He stood then for a moment 
“ And,” he concluded, 


fred Daudet (fine, hardy variety; free 
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bloomer. June-August) had been running 
thus far in the season unconscionably to 
leaves. But a bud discovered yesterday 
would serve as a fine pretext for con- 
versation. And, sure enough, Miss 
Lucretia was beguiled into the garden 
without difficulty. 

“Fine looking?’ said she. “Why, I 
hadn’t thought of it.” This was in 
reply to a direct question. Two or three 
references to Tommy of an _ indirect 
nature she had ignored. 

“ No?” hazarded the Professor. “ But 
I had inferred that he admires you ex- 
tremely.” 

“Tlow very nice,” laughed she. “ And 
are you sure, Professor Knowles, that he 
really knows me by sight?” 

“T’ve no doubt of it,” he replied, with 
much more assurance—“no doubt of it 
whatever.” 

Whereupon she gave him a look of 
singular directness. “And which of 
them all, Professor Knowles, is Mr. 
Thomas Arnold?” 

He innocently 
from head to foot. 
herself toward the 
the Professor was, 


described him then 

And she thought to 
end what an old dear 
and what a friend he 
was of Tommy’s, and how good they ought 
to be to him—not knowing (at twenty 
years) that when a man like the Pro- 
fessor has been storing up affection in- 
side him for sixty years he is in little 
need of other people’s. “He is 
manly looking,” she had the grace to 
when he had finished. And with 
that he was forced to be content. 

Later the Professor repeated the sub- 
stance of this interesting conversation to 
no other person than Mr. Thomas Arnold 
himself. 

“ And what did she say?” asked Tom- 
my, a bit uneasily. 

“ She you 


very 


say 


said were very manly 
looking.” 

Tommy Arnold appeared to turn this 
over, though his eyes never left the Pro- 
fessor’s face. The horse-chestnuts made 
rather a shade over their heads, but 
from his expression it was evident that 
Tommy saw through the Professor com- 
pletely, and was a little 
for the moment a 
barrassed. 

“Well,” he finally replied, “you can 
tell her from me that she’s the prettiest 


amused, and 


also good deal em- 
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girl.in this neck of the woods.” He 
paused before he said more positively, 
“You can tell her that from me, Pro- 
fessor.” 

“1 think so too, Tom,” said the other. 

Tommy laughed at last. “You do, 
do you? Well, just tell her that from 
me.” 

But the next day passed with no sight 
of Miss Basset at all. And on the next 
Tommy came across to the fence on his 
way from the bank. 

“Have you told her?” he asked. 

“T haven’t seen her yet,” said Pro- 
fessor Knowles. 

“Oh,” declared Tommy, mischievous- 
ly, “you are slow.” 

The Professor wondered. A keen dis- 
taste for addressing Miss Lucretia, by 
whatever authority, as “the prettiest 
girl in this neck of the woods” had, in 
fact, occurred to him, accompanied also 
by other misgivings. Certain young men 
in the college, who, he remembered, had 
been known as “fast,” and who had 
never attended his classes, would have 
doubtless used this form of address. 
He was engaged in the consideration of 
these matters as he toiled among his 
roses next day, when Miss Lucretia her- 
self paused beside the gate. 

“Hard at work, I see, Professor 
Knowles,” said she, coming into the 
garden. 

He looked up from where he knelt be- 
side the sick-bed of the Claude Lorraine 
(a prince of varieties; large double. 
Flowers all summer). Miss Lucretia had 
on a dark-brown suit, and a big brown 
straw hat which showed her hair to the 
best possible advantage. The Professor 
thought she had never seemed so lovely. 

“Olaude Lorraine,” said he, slowly, 
“is nearly consumed with insects. Just 
look at him.” 

He arose as she approached, and she 
thought that he seemed embarrassed, 
though it might have been merely his 
concern for the bush. But he caught, 
with a quick throbbing of the heart, 
the glimpse of a familiar figure—far 
down the street, to be sure, but rapidly 
approaching. Without a moment to 
think, he nevertheless knelt down again, 
brush in hand, beside the bush. 

“Miss Basset—er—Miss Lucretia,” he 
asked, “if you would be so very kind, 


and I may presume so far, would you 
just step to the kitchen door—around 
the corner of the house there—and ask 
my housekeeper, Mrs. Betts, for a quart 
of my insecticide? She will understand. 
Bar soap with just hot water, you know, 
and tobacco ash.” 

“Why, certainly,” cried she, and 
picked her way at once across the grass 
around the corner of the house. 

“Let him deliver his own message,” 

thought Professor Knowles; and _ he 
waited for the “ Hello, Professor,” which 
presently came, in a pleasant barytone 
from across the front lawn. 
. Mr. Thomas Arnold vaulted the fence. 
“Just look at this bush,” said Professor 
Knowles. He drew a_ second brush 
from his waistcoat pocket, and looked 
up at his visitor. “Are you in a hurry?” 
he asked. 

“No,” said Tom. 

He good-naturedly threw off his coat, 
drew his trousers high, not to crease 
them, and knelt down opposite the Pro- 
fessor. And in a moment Miss Lucretia 
also appeared round the corner of the 
house, holding a pan of soap-suds away 
from her gown and deeply regretting her 
good temper. At the tableau before her 
she stopped, and her color mounted at 
sight of Tommy’s back. Next she caught 
sight of the Professor’s face, and her own 
eyes suddenly flashed. And then, with a 
quick sense of the absurdity in it, she 
came forward, feeling herself quite equal 
to the emergency. 

“ Tere’s your spray, Professor Knowles,” 
she observed, with great coolness. Of 
Tom she took no notice whatever, though 
she couldn’t help seeing how he spun 
around and clutched for his coat. 

“ Oh —er— Miss Basset,” stammered 
the Professor, unexpectedly disconcerted, 
“may I present my friend—that is, Mr. 
Thomas Arnold? You young people—” 

Tommy’s struggles to rise and to re- 
move his hat, or to say something, ap- 
peared all at once to collapse together 
beneath the impersonal little bow with 
which she contrived the more definitely to 
ignore him. He paused just an instant 
before he bent again to the bush, and his 
face had gone rather red. 

“Here also is the pump,” pursued 
Miss Basset evenly. “ Don’t rise, please. 
I must be getting on.” She put down 
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the pan. “Pray go on,” she added to 
Tommy, who was kneeling there motion- 
less, “the Professor doubtless needs your 
assistance.” 

“Tt is a warm day,” 
youth desperately, taking out his hand- 
kerchief. But she gave him no reply, so 
he bent again to the bush while a second 
furious blush crimsoned his temples. 

The Professor looked hopelessly at the 
horse-chestnut trees, and resolved to be 
perfectly frank. 

“Those trees,” 
“are a nuisance.” 

“They are certainly untidy,” Miss 
Basset agreed. For the two men kneel- 
ing wretchedly before her were becom- 
ing too much for her gravity. Neither 
did she wish to go—just yet. 

“T mean,” began Professor Knowles 
at random ”—well, you know they’re un- 
like most trees—in some respects. All 
their—their lady blossoms, as one might 


ventured the 


he said, suddenly, 


say, are on one branch” (which wasn’t 
strictly true), “and all their gentleman 
blossoms are on another—just like in two 
different houses. They do not, as one 
might say, know one another.” 

‘Oh, I see,” said Miss Basset, vaguely. 

“So,” said the Professor more con- 
fidently, “the bees carry their messages, 
and, as one might say again, introduce 
them—the flowers—all round.” 


Miss Basset, catching wildly at the 


Professor’s drift, and convulsed, despite 


herself, at the thought of Professor 
Knowles playing bee, stole a look at Tom- 
my’s face. He was gazing in stark bewil- 
derment at the Professor; and either his 
former blush had not wholly departed 
or another was well on way. Miss 
Lucretia took time, too, to notice the 
length of Tommy’s lashes and what a 
nice forehead he had. 


its 
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“When I introduced you two—” the 
Professor was struggling on. 

“But I’m Mr. 
put 
sud- 
lips 
from 


glad to meet 
Arnold,” Miss Lucretia suddenly 
in, for his embarrassment 
denly disarming. And Tommy’s 
moved, though sound came 
them. 

Professor Knowles seemed not to hear. 
“When I introduced you,” he repeated, 
firmly, “all of the Misses Basset and 
all you young Arnolds—not knowing 
one another—had seemed to me just like 
the chestnut This occurred 
to me when the petals had fallen, and 
the little new chestnut burrs—” 

This might have proved too much, even 
if Miss Lucretia had not caught a des- 
perate look which Tommy stole toward 
the horse-chestnuts. 

3ut at that, “ Oh, you dear Professor!” 
she cried out, with a peal of laughter, 
“don’t you suppose that we both under- 
stand ?” 

She dropped to the grass beside him. 
And then, with Tommy actually haggard 
in his embarrassment 
buried her face in her 
erally shook. 

So, since it is always true that 
laughter softens the heart, within the 
month Mr. Thomas Arnold, 
home beneath the horse - chestnuts, 
whispered with sudden shyness to Miss 
Lucretia: 

“ Di—what was it he called them?” 

“ Diecious,” she whispered back. 

And there fell between them at that 
a silence. And it was observed after- 
ward at their wedding that all the Messrs. 
Arnold, and, for that matter, all the 
Misses Basset, found one another so 
engaging that what with bees or without 
there’s no telling what may happen. 
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no 
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ss ASN’T there a time, ten or 
twenty years ago,” the Cynic 
asked, “ when you were rather 
addicted to putting the rest of us to 
shame by boasting the excellence of some 
Spanish novels which we hadn’t read, 
even in translation ?” 

The Cynie was not always the Cynic; 
sometimes he was the Philosopher, the 
Poet, the Good Citizen, the plain Senti- 
mentalist; but that morning we wished 
to use him for mocking irony, as a foil 
to our own earnestness, and so he ap- 
peared as the Cynic. 

‘Oh yes,” we rejoined (or was it “ re- 
plied” or “returned” or “ assented ”?), 
“that was when we were the Study, and 
another and a better was the Easy Chair.” 

And what has become of all thesé 
immortals of yours?” 

They are still living, if you mean 
Perez Galdés, and the Countess Pardo- 
Bazin, and Armando Palacio Valdés; 
but, except Sefior Valdés, they do not 
seem to be writing.” 

“And what has Sefior Valdés been 
writing, to keep his immortality before 
the people?” the Cynic pursued. 

“Well, The Joy of Captain Ribot, 
which, as you are so ignorant of Spanish, 
you could have read several years ago in 
French, English, and Dutch; and, more 
recently, The Lost Village, a curious 
study of Spanish peasant life still in its 
native Castilian, and, more recently still, 
Tristan, or Pessimism, which you may 
read in your own tongue, and which you 
will find most richly real and original, 
if a little too heartbreaking; truly a won- 
derful book. Then, within this very 
year he has published The Papers of Dr. 
Angélico, a volume of little essays, 
studies, sketches, and tales, very native, 
very characteristic, and very poignant, as 
well as wise, tender, and moving.” 

“ Oh, come!” 

“Yes, quite that. We could convince 
you; but is it worth while?” 

“Probably not. But you might con- 


vince me on one point, and leave me in 
doubt on the others.” 

“We will be generous, and convince 
you on more than one.” 

“For example.” 

“There is a charming bit in this last 
volume of Valdés’s, scarcely more than 
a bit, about two young friends who go 
to see the great poet Rojas (perhaps not 
his real name), with no warrant but their 
worship of his work; he receives them 
with the hospitable soul of a great poet, 
and presently he is repeating some of his 
verses. While he is doing this, his old 
wife rushes in twice, first to tell him 
that the cook is going away, and then to 
say that the parlor-maid has broken a 
Sévres cup which she had been forbidden 
ever to touch. Rojas patiently interrupts 
himself; soothes her tears and cries, and 
sends her away consoled, and then turns 
to his young adorers and says, smiling: 
‘What a vulgar woman! It can’t be that 
Rojas is married to her!’ ‘Don Luis!’ 
Aldama protests. ‘Don’t deny it! That 
is what you were saying to yourselves 
this very moment, and what you would 
say to each other going down the stairs. 
It doesn’t surprise me. But it happens 
that where you observe vulgarity, I see 
enchanting innocence; where you find 
rudeness, I find delightful spontaneity; 
where you see prose, I see poetry. Do 
you know why? For a very simple rea- 
son; for the only one that exists in the 
world to explain all good things: I love 
her. And as I love her, I understand 
her. I adore her incredible candor, her 
tenderness, her infantile rages, her ¢a- 
prices, even her indifference to art. Such 
as she was at twenty years, such she is 
now when she is sixty. As I love her 
I have divined her angelic. essence, and 
I live united with her in perpetual and 
blessed worship. To comprehend any- 
thing in this world, my friends, it is 
necessary to love it. Without love there 
is no comprehension, no _ intelligence. 
You have mothers, who perhaps seem 
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vulgar beings to your friends, but you 
know very well they are not so. And 
when you go for a stroll with your father, 
who has not written books or plays or 
poems, and has never felt the passion 
of study like you, you walk by his side 
with more joy than if he were a savant 
or an eminent poet; you listen to his 
words with respect, you apprave of his 
remarks, you laugh at his jokes. ‘ 
Who are mistaken? Those who judge 
our parents and our wives as insignificant 
beings, unworthy of their notice, or we 
who venerate and admire them? The 
divine essence, immortal good and beauty, 
are found in every human being, and he 
who draws nearest to God, and shares 
His sovereign intelligence, is he who 
joins himself to his fellow-creatures in 
the greatest love. No one can fathom 
a science without loving it, no one can 
excel in art without a passion for it. To 
be religious you must love religion. 
So I say he who loves another knows what 
the other is, penetrates his essence. Or, 
what is the same thing, love does not 
disable judgment, but enables it.’ ” 
We the book from which 


closed we 


had been reading, and fixed the Cynic 


with a look of challenge. 

“Very nice, pretty, 
gestive,” he said. 

“You have to keep your pose, of 
course,” smiled. “You know very 
well that it is touchingly true, refresh- 
ingly novel, sublimely humane. And 
this is from a thinker of that Spanish 
race which we have always tried to be- 
lieve so atrocious, and which a few years 
ago we were trying so hard to destroy 
and humiliate in a war of inexorable 
aggression.” 

“Yes, yes; 
responded. 
tion ?” 

“ The application ?” 

“The moral—whatever is at the back 
of your mind? How would you have 
this principle of love enabling judgment 
applied to other cases besides those of 
husbands and wives? Theirs are not the 
only cases. How about its use in civic 
affairs ?” 

“We would like to see it tried. But, 
of course, in such matters it must be 
ealled law—the law which is so fine that 
it will not judge until it makes sure it 
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is not doing injustice; which will not 
keep itself to the main point, but will 
guard all contingencies.” 

“That would be fine, indeed. But, 
again, what is at the back of your mind? 
Give us a case in point.” 

“ Well, then, take the case of that poor 
minister in a Boston suburb who could 
not pay his fine for libel, the other month, 
and had to go to jail. Or, rather, the 
case of the minister’s poor wife, who was 
deprived of his support, and had to go 
out and scrub floors, or do any work she 
could get to keep from starving and to 
supply him with the little comforts she 
wished him to have. The case occurred 
under our Asiatic system of juris- 
prudence, by which if he had been con- 
demned to death she would as justly and 
logically have had her eyes put out.” 

The Cynie narrowed his own eyes to 
a fine line. “ And is serubbing floors so 
bad? A great many good women do it 
whose husbands are not*in jail for libel. 
I thought you approved of hard work.” 

“So we do. At this very moment,” 
we said, “we would willingly see you 
scrubbing this floor.” 

The Cynie laughed magnanimously. 
“ But still, but still, what is the relation 
between your Spanish friend’s philosophy 
and the fact 
wife ?” 

“The relation,” we said, feeling our 
way somewhat through the air, “that 
exists between all dissimilarities and 
establishes their likeness through some 
large, unifying principle. In 
the principle, the truth, is 
is no justice except 
forbids 
guilty.” 

“You would have had the minister let 
off, then ?” 

“Tf he could not pay his fine, and if 
his wife must be left destitute while he 
was in jail, we would have had him let 
off. That is, would have had the 
sentencing power, or the pardoning power, 
intervene with that finer justice which 
we call mercy, until the law provides that 
the State shall care for the innocent while 
the guilty are suffering. Mercy is the 
law, too; though we think that the law 
is to punish only, and not also to spare. 
The Jaw, as we see every day, is very 
flexible; you can twist it any way you 
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like, almost; why not twist it in the way 
of mercy! This will appear to the Jews 
a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks 
foolishness; you can take your choice.” 

“Oh no,” the Cynic said, with enjoy- 
ment. “As a Jew, it appears to me a 
butter-slide; as a Greek, wisdom. But 
where would it end? You would have 
everybody slandering his neighbor the 
first thing you knew.” 

“Perhaps something of the sort hap- 
pens already.” 

“And are we to have courts of mercy 
instead of courts of justice?” 

“We have no courts of justice now; 
we have only courts of statute. As it is, 
far more injustice is done than if all 
offenses were frankly forgiven. In the 
first place the sentences are monstrously 
disproportionate to the crimes committed, 
to the wrong suffered. The penalty 
ordinarily fixed is cruelly severe for the 
first violation of the statute; the cumula- 
tive penalty for a second or a third viola- 
tion is intolerable. Why should a man 
suffer more for a crime because he has 
committed it once before? He ought to 
suffer less, for he has already suffered 
too much, and by his imprisonment and 
his lasting defamation he has been forced 
into a eareer of crime from which he 
cannot escape.” 

“The logic of your position appears to 
be that his sentences shall be successively 
lighter until at last he shall merely be 
bidden go and sin no more.” 

“ Something like that was once said.” 

The Cynic did not seem so well satis- 
fied with the result as he had apparently 
expected; but he tried to laugh. “ And 
what do you suppose would be the up- 
shot ¢” 

“ We should like to see.” 

“Well, then, I will tell you. You 
would see a state of things in which the 
horse would be in the saddle; in which 
honest men would be governed by thieves 
and robbers and burglars and murderers; 
and our good names would be the prey 
of all who choose to speak leasing.” 

“Let him who is without graft among 
you cast the first stone.” 

“ Oh, it is easy to trip the good citizen 
up with words:like that. I know, I know! 
Yow’ll be saying next that a rich man 
shall hardly enter the kingdom of heaven. 
But to come back to that precious Span- 





iard of yours! Do you think it will ever 
be possible for people to be taken for 
what they really are, and not for what 
they really seem? Is society to accept 
a husband’s sense of his wife’s divinity 
and forego its own perception of her 
vulgarity? Shall we actually put up 
statues to dull and ignorant parents be- 
eause their children love the invisible 
image of wisdom in them?” 

“We wouldn’t go quite as far as that. 
But if our precious Spaniard, as you call 
him, can teach modesty of judgment in 
such things; if he can inculcate the 
philosophy of the poet Rojas, he will do 
much more for the family than if he 
thundered against race suicide. The 
family is not a brood or a litter; it is a 
sacred condition in which we may know 
one another almost in the kind if not the 
measure that we are known to our God— 
if we still choose to have one.” 

The Cynic seemed to enjoy his own 
discomfiture; he was such an easy-going 
cynic that our heart began to warm to 
him. “But turn it round,” he said, 
when he had got enough of his laugh. 

“ How turn it round?” 

“Suppose two enthusiastic girls are 
calling on the poetess Rojas.” 

“ Well?” 

“ And suppose the poetess is repeating 
one of her favorite pieces; and Sefior 
Rojas, who is a sport, comes rushing in, 
and shouting out: ‘My dear, have you 
seen my spurs lying round anywhere? 
I left them on your writing-desk, and now 
I can’t find them high or low. The 
poetess stops and patiently points out that 
he has them on his heels. He says, ‘ Oh!’ 
and goes out, and the poetess begins 
again when he comes rushing back. 
‘My dear, that infernal scoundrel of a 
Sancho has been winding Rosinante 
again, though I’ve told him a thousand 
times never to wind Rosinante, but to 
take his horsemanship out in winding 
Dapple. I'll break every bone in his 
body! Ill crack his thick skull for him! 
Viu—Tll—_T'll’_ He can’t think what, 
and he goes out shaking his whip at an 
imaginary Sancho, and the great poetess 
says to the girls: ‘What a tiresome old 
fool! Yes, my dears, that is what you 
are saying to yourselves, and will be 
saying to each other as soon as your backs 
are turned. But he is no worse than he 
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was when I married him. He was just 
that kind of blithering idiot, to all ap- 
pearances, when he is really the mildest 
and best of men. He wouldn’t hurt a 
fly with that whip of his; Sancho can 
turn him round his finger, and I’ve no 
doubt he’s making him believe now that 
Rosinante ran away with him. And I 
worship the ground he treads on because 
I did forty years ago. You’ve no ides 
of his hidden wisdom.’ Shouldn’t you 
call that rather patronizing?” 

“ We should call it impossible.” 

“Why? Because a woman would be 
incapable of so much generosity ?” 

“Because no man is worthy of it. 
Because it would serve him right if 
those girls were allowed to leave with 
the impression of his folly and rudeness 
unmitigated by his wife’s devotion.” 

“You are a suffragist, then ?”’ 

“ What has that to do with it?” 

“As much as anything we have been 
saying. 

“ What we mean is that love in women 
exalts itselt through their perpetual self- 
sacrifice in marriage, and in men it de- 
bases itself through their constant self- 
assertion. A man could say what Sefior 


Rojas did because his wife was worthy 
of it; but a woman could not say what 
Sefiora Rojas did because her nusband 
would not be worthy of it, and women 
always speak the truth.” 

“Oh, that’s what you mean, is 


it ?” 
and the Cynic, who had risen, went 
away, laughing satanically. 


His travesty of the passage which had 
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so pleased us could not spoil our pleasure 
in it, but it brought us a vexation which 
we could escape only by recurring to the 
book, where we lost the of the 
wrong done the author. lost our- 
selves altogether in it as we strayed 
from one delightful paper to another, 
and tasted the quality of his delicate 
humor, and experienced once more the 
charm of his serene philosophy. He has 
a view-point of his own, which is al- 
ways that of a high humanity, a wise 
generosity. There is never anything il- 
liberal in his ideas; and in these essays 
the dramatic instinct is constantly at 
work, clothing his opinions in delightful 
character, and making life the theater 
of argument. One will be a sublime 
allegory, another the masterly study of 
personality, in another a casual event 
takes lasting significance under his hand. 
It is a pity that such a book, in our 
dearth of essays, should not find its way 
to English readers out of the Spanish, 
where it is so beautiful. It is beautiful 
not only because it is full of lovely art, 
but because it true, and 
it is so kind. The touch in it is every- 
where light; the exceilent artist insists 
no more on his convictions than on his 
impressions. When we come from philo- 
sophie speculation, from the fancy that 
plays with thought and fact, in the same 
graceful spirit, to matters of religion, 
our novelist knows, as few moralists have 
known, how to penetrate the heart of it, 
where Catholicism and Protestantism 
alike cease, and Christianity alone is. 
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NGLISH-SPEAKING people—cer- 
tainly those of them intelligent 
enough to read books and peri- 

odicals, even newspapers—are not so 
much given to diversions as they are 
devoted to the serious purposes of life. 
For better or for worse, their past social 
history has disclosed a predominantly 
Puritanic disposition. Whatever of loose- 
ness there may have been in the sports 
and pastimes of the aristocratic and of 
the idle rich, popular entertainments of 
every kind have been held to rigid moral 
standards. The restraint of public opin- 
ion has been effectual, to the extent of im- 
posing hypocrisy upon the reactionary, 
suppressing even innocent abandonment. 

In our time seriousness has become 
earnestness, or is at least in the way 

become that. The present generation 
wears a more open countenance than the 
last, more frankly confessing itself for 
what it is, daring to express itself nat- 
urally because it is more tolerant of 
what is natural. Thus it happens that, 
while there is larger and deeper socia- 
bility and less individualism, there is 
more spontaneous variation of individ- 
uality and a freer play of individual dis- 
position. Life, like nature, has its way 
with them that accept it; and because 
it is thus boldly accepted some of the 
elders uncomprehendingly complain that 
their juniors are impatient of restraint 
and discipline and lack reverence. 

These elders, following their own 
elders, emphasized preceptual wisdom, 
imposed authority, and the formation 
of character through conformity; they 
thought of sin as “imputed,” of judg- 
ment as external, of redemption as some- 
thing extra-territorially accomplished for 
the soul. Contrary to the Gospel and 
to nature, they considered what went 
into a man more essential than what 
proceeded out of him. Thus they at- 
tempted to formulate life; but whatever 
was of lasting excellence in their own 
doing and being implied the reversal or 


some off-guard forgetfulness of their 
formal chart, when they confessed to a 
kingdom of heaven within them—to the 
mastery of life. 

The old seriousness tended to make 
men and women afraid of life, appre- 
hensive of nature; and cowardice is the 
mother of hypocrisy. But we, who take 
a different attitude, are apt as uncompre- 
hendingly to judge our elders as they 
are to judge us. They came of a race 
whose history is a record of revolts. 
Puritanism began in nonconformity; it 
was the heritage of heroic convictions 
which, though beclouded by an obstinate 
bigotry, were steadfastly held in the fear 
of God and at peril of martyrdom. We 
owe to that race our freedom, our courage, 
the conditions of our spiritual emancipa- 
tion. Its fervor has become our light, 
its seriousness our earnestness. Its art 
and literature have reflected the lights 
and shadows of its somber faith, taking 
a course which has always been ethical- 
ly quite distinct from that taken by the 
art and literature of the Latin races— 
its matter dominating its manner, its 
spirit its form. 

Whenever in the iast two centuries 
the English race has settled down into 
more static conditions, as notably in the 
eighteenth, it has been the form that 
survived, disguising the spirit. Di- 
dacticism, fastidious elegance, and con- 
ventionalism have displaced the heroic 
impulse. The living spirit was evoked 
by the Romantic Revival—was indeed 
renascent in Tennyson and Matthew 
Arnold, who, because they had a vision 
of the future, could livingly recall the 
glory of the past. But those, still linger- 
ing on the stage, who deprecate the ir- 
reverence of the present generation for 
old customs do not justify their own 
reverence upon real grounds. It is the 
new age which, re-embodying the spirit 
of the old, does it true honor. 

The new attitude toward life and 
nature is most significantly indicated in 
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English and American fiction. This art 
more than any other has for its distinct 
function the portrayal of life, and, 
among English-speaking peoples, it has 
to-day, as it has had since Richardson and 
Fanny Burney, especial reference to the 
purpose and meaning of life. In the 
whole body of this fiction there is very 
little “art for art’s sake,” as compared 
with French examples. Exemplification 
unnecessary. Even when entertain- 
ment has been the novelist’s chief object, 
his course has been determined by the 
interests and concerns of an audience 
perhaps too intolerant of idle diversion. 

The degree of detachment from the 
common plane of life has differed with 
different authors and sometimes in the 
author, as in the case of George 
Eliot, at different stages of artistic de- 
velopment; but the picture, however 
lifted and in whatever setting, has, in 
theme and motive, been held more or less 
faithfully to the living pattern. The 
tendency has been toward less detach- 
ment, until, in twentieth-century fiction, 
we have surprising examples of a realism 
in which the pattern is the picture itself. 
There has never before been produced 
great a variety of fiction as is laid 
before the readers of to-day, and so much 
of which by virtue of its artistic excel- 
lence belongs to literature. There is not 
one of these variations having that dis- 
tinction the pleasure of which we would 
willingly forego. Each has justification 
in its separate delight, though it may 
not be an example of the kind of realism 
we have described. And, in addition to 
these, we have the wonderful well 
delightful variations of nineteenth- 
century fiction. As to any of these, past 
or present, the critic is ready with some 
special attribution of excellence, noting 
also the defects of that excellence, and 
some special characterization of the 
writer’s art—his individual style, and the 
secret of his magic. 

But in the course of this fiction one 


is 


same 


as 


as 


line of advance is distinctly seen—toward 
a new sense of life, through the release 
of imagination from traditional limita- 
tions imposed upon it by bigotry and 


sophistry. The interpretation of life in 
its own living terms led to its repre- 
sentation in these terms. That is what 


creative realism in our modern fiction 
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means; and it is as distinctly character- 
istic of the evolution of humanity in this 
twentieth century as the philosophy of 
Henri Bergson is, or that of William 
James. Our living experience is no 
more real to us than that of all peoples 
in all ages was to them, but our sense 
of life is more immediately derived from 
it and more completely expels everything 
not directly pertinent to it. It not 
merely an individual but a race expe- 
rience, with mysterious hereditary fila- 
ments; and, in our day, a vastly expand- 
ed consciousness becomes a collective, a 
world of life. We how this 
expanded sense underlies individual inte- 
grations in the psychical of 
Henry James’s fiction. 

The radical change in the portrayal 
of life apparent even in 
such fiction as is not clearly realistic— 
in the disappearance of the old didactic 
strain, in the passing of the “problem 
novel,” and in the absence of rhetorical 
of typical 
dramatic disguises. 
and artifice still survive for our diver- 
and frankly confess to their 
allurement, as we do to that of melo- 
drama. gut in the main current of 
fiction the purpose and meaning of life 
are more or less dramatically and even 
luminously eloquent. 
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These reflections concerning fiction, 
perhaps often enough hitherto dwelt upon 
in the Study, recur freshly to our mind 
in connection with Mrs. Deland’s novel, 
The Iron Woman, concluded in the 
October number of this Magazine, and 
now before a wider public through its 
publication in book form. It is all 
fresh in the memory of our readers that 
we need not characterize the story here. 
As the laid in Mercer, Dr. 
Lavendar does not appear, and it is very 
much to say for so stressful a drama that 
his presence is not missed, though Helena 
tichie is there, to be near him. Youth 
and the impulses of youth are dominant 
in the novel as in no previous work of 
fiction by Mrs. Deland, and the crises 
precipitated by the headlong current are 
not such as could be helped or hindered 
by even so strong a minister of grace 
as Dr. Lavendar proved to be in the 
Old Chester Tales and in The Awaken- 
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ing of Helena Richie. There he was 
needed, but in the culminating scene of 
The Iron Woman it is Mrs. Richie her- 
self who is called to an office of ministra- 
tion which no other could take. 

If Mrs. Deland should write no more, 
this novel would give her the foremost 
place as a writer of vital fiction, fully 
rounding out the career which she began 
in her short stories about Old Chester 
people. And how familiar all these peo- 
ple seem to her readers—as if they had 
lived just those lives she has portrayed 
and in just the scenes where she has, not 
placed, but found them! 

We comment on other works of fiction, 
saying of this, that, and another, “ How 
amusing!” “How brilliant!” “ What 
a sense of the comedy of life!” “ What 
wonderful perfection of style!” But we 
never say these things about Mrs. De- 
land’s work. We dare not even say, 
“ How real!” lest the reality should seem 
an accomplishment, and so vanish. She 
seems herself to avoid the appearance 
of anything inviting remark. The more 
work she bestows upon a story—and she 
not only produces slowly, but her re- 
visions are a terror to the compositor— 
the less elaborate it seems. Her elimina- 
tions clear the impression; her additions 
give ampler life to the embodiment. 
She is not thinking of technique, and 
shuns effectivism. Everything is sub- 
ordinated to the meaning—and that 
meaning is vital. The result is “not a 
finished picture of still life. The motive 
is dynamic, springing from the heart of 
life, and thus profoundly moves the 
hearts of readers, who feel the dramatic 
tension, pulse, and rhythm, in Nature’s 
own measure. The picture so absorbs 
the living pattern into itself that there 
is nothing of that detachment which is 
traditionally associated with art. Yet the 
imaginative projection is complete. 

Thus, in that scene of “ At the Stuffed 
Animal House,” which is laid in Mercer, 
whither Dr. Willy King takes Harriet 
Hutchinson to consult the “ big doctor,” 
who gives her sentence of death within 
six months, the pathos of this doom— 
in itself impressive, though a common 
tragedy of life—is not allowed to fall 
upon the reader’s heart with a mortal 
thud; it is made the foil to the woman’s 
courage. But how is the impression of 


this courage to be conveyed to the reader, 
in all its buoyancy, and as reality, be- 
yond any pretense¢ As Dr. Willy goes 
out of the Mercer doctor’s office with 
Harriet, he tries to comfort her. 

“<Tt’s perfectly possible that he is 
mistaken.’ 

“*T guess not, Willy,’ she said, simply. 
‘Come, now, don’t be such a wet string: 
. . « let’s have a spree! We'll have a 
good dinner, and will do something in- 
teresting. Hurrah!” 

After their good dinner Harriet pro- 
posed that they should go to the circus. 
“*Tt’s in town; I saw the tents. I 
haven’t been to a circus for forty years.’ ” 

So they “went sauntering along the 
hot, grimy street in the direction of the 
open lots beyond the blast - furnaces, 
where, under a deep June sky, dazzling 
even though it was smudged by coils of 
smoke, were stretched the circus-tents, 
brave with flags and slapping and bil- 
lowing in a joyous wind. William King 
held onto his hat and looked at the 
great, white clouds, domed and shining. 
piled ail along the west. ‘We'll get a 
shower, I’m afraid, Miss Harriet.’ 

“Well, take a pill, Willy, and then 
it won’t hurt you,’ she told him, with a 
laugh that belonged to the sun and wind, 
to the flags whipping out on their hal- 
yards and the signs of the side-shows 
bellying from their guy- ropes, to the 
blare of music and the eager circus 
crowd—that crowd that never changes 
with changing generations.” 

So everything, under those threatening 
white clouds takes its bravery of motion 
from Harriet’s own courage, as if a part 
of it. 

We are not calling this scene to the 
reader’s mind to the depreciation of the 
portrayals made by the great masters 
of fiction. But this is different. There 
is no indirection; and, much as we admire 
indirections as an allurement—a high in- 
tellectual satisfaction in Meredith and 
Henry James, we recognize something 
nearer to nature in Mrs. Deland’s imme- 
diate and sure grasp of the common ma- 
terial of human life. Hers is not a con- 
scious method. It is a new attitude 
toward life and nature characteristic of 
the new century—significantly illustrated 
in this author’s fiction because of her 
wonderful intuition and creative faculty. 
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BY 


F you see a gentleman will you please tell 
him I’m in the dress goods? 
Oh! I thought you were never coming. 

Thank you it’s all right, he’s come. Oh, 
[ thought you were the one I asked to tell 
a gentleman, excuse me! I guess that’s the 
one. No matter, I’ve got him. I came up 
here, dear, because I thought maybe you had 
forgotten where I told you. Why I said 
the middle door, opposite the ribbons, just 
by the elevator next to the glove counter. 
What could be simpler? You couldn’t have 
been there half an hour because I was back 
there a few minutes ago. I couldn’t stay 
there, but I kept going back. What’s the 
matter? Is that straight? (Gives her hat a 
poke.) Well come on now, we have so little 
time—if I don’t get one here I can’t go, I’ve 
looked everywhere Coats? Right down 
this way? Oh just look at these portiéres, 
aren’t they lovely? I wish I had looked here 
last fall, they’re just the same as those 
wait a minute, I just want to . . . how much 
are those portiéres? Now isn’t that aggra- 
vating? No I don’t want any, I said it was 
aggravating because I got some just like 
them in Philadelphia last fall that cost twice 
as much, My sister’s living there—yes I’m 
coming—and we don’t often get a chance 
to go shopping together, so I got them while 
I was there. We've always been together a 
great deal, there’s only a year and a half 
between us. I suppose these portiéres will 
clean nicely? Yes I’m coming. I’ve a good 
mind to get a pair of those— I know we 
don’t, but they are so cheap and we may 
never see them again. Well, all right. Now 
I'm all turned around. Didn’t he say this 
aisle? Come on, George, we’ve got so little 
time, I’ve got to meet Addie in the stockings 
at four. What are you looking at? Which 
one? No, I don’t see anything pretty about 
her. Coats, please. Under the bridge? Oh, 
yes, of course. Isn’t that a pretty dress? 
Just look at those ruffles! Why it fastens 
down there in the front, that goes over that 
way and this comes across, then that rever 
hooks down there and this ruffle falls over 
and hides the hooks, don’t you see? What 
are you looking for? Oh they don’t have 
them in those plain skirts. Why where 
could you put one in a skirt like that? Oh 
you have to stick it in here or up your sleeve. 

Vor. CXXIII.—No. 738.—120 


else. 


BEATRICE 


HERFORD 


bad as 
yuld find 


Silly? Well I don’t think it’s as 
those full skirts where you never ¢ 
a rather have no pocket at all and 
be able to find it than— Don’t you remem- 
ber the or? I put those theater tickets in. 
And we never found them again till the dress 
was unripped! Well that’s a lovely dress! 
I know, dear, of course. It’s much too ex- 
pensive, but I suppose I can lock at it. It’s 
just what I want. Isn’t it cute? No, I’m 


Drawn by Oliwer Herford 


“IF YOU SEE A GENTLEMAN WILL YOU 
PLEASE TELL HIM I'M IN THE DRESS GOODS?" 


only just looking at it, yes we must go along 
—(steps back again). How ruch is that 
dress? Is it? Yes it’s lovely, but I 
shouldn’t care for anything quite so light as 








ce tl 
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that. Coats? I want to look at some coats, 
please. Yes, for myself. No, I don’t think 
| want a fur coat. Sealskin? No I can’t 
wear anything so heavy or warm. I want a 
very nice coat though. My size? I think 
it is 34 or 36—no, dear, I never can remem- 
ber. I always go by a cousin of mine, she’s 
34 or 36 and her things are always a little 
large for me, but now I can’t seem to re- 
member hers—it’s 34 or 35 I’m sure, may- 
be it’s 36, if you’ll just show me some about 
that size. Yes something trimmed, some- 
thing pretty. No, dear, I don’t want a 
perfectly plain one, you never liked me in 
that one last winter. What do you mean? 
You've forgotten—don’t you remember? We 
both decided after it came home that it was 
awfully homely? That’s why we sent it to 
Emily. Well you agreed at the time and | 
put on with “love from both of us.” Well 
don’t go on about it now! Don’t go on about 
it now. 

That's a pretty coat isn’t it? I may have 
made a mistake about the siz, it looks 
rather—no you see I couldn’t possibly get 
into it—that’s funny—yes, I suppose I must. 
That’s a 36? Is that so? Then [ must 
take a 38, I don’t understand. Yes I must 


Drawn by Oliver Herford 


take a 38. I like that coat, I'll try one on 
like that in a 38. You haven’t? Oh dear! 
and I like that coat so much. You haven't 
got a 38? Haven’t got my size? Oh, I 
like that coat better than any I’ve seen. | 
liked it right off. You haven’t a 38? Don’t 
you like it, dear? Yes, you see, we both 
like it. Why haven’t you got a 38? Well 
it seems queer you’ve only got one size in 
that kind of a coat. You haven’t got my 
size? You are perfectly sure? I do think 
that’s mean. Well, I sha’n’t see anything 
that I like better than that! No I don't 
eare for that one. What size is that? Well 
I'll try it on. No, I don’t like that, it makes 
me look so big doesn’t it? No, please show 


me some others. Yes, I might like some- 
thing with fur trimming perhaps. We might 
as well sit down. 

What train do you think you will get? 
No, I ean’t go till six anyway and I may 
not get that. I’ve promised Addie I’d go with 
her to try and get her a ready-made suit, 
and I’ve got to go about my shoes and get 
those tickets if I can, and see if I can match 
that lace like my dress, and call for my hat 
at the cleaners and we are going to try and 
stop in and see her mother on the way down. 
Why I think I’ve done a good deal, you 
know I only came in at eight. Yes I got 
a lamp and I’ve been to five stove places. 
I've got a catalogue and I’m going to tele- 
phone them to-night what I decide. The 
“Prairie Queen” has the best ovens, but 
they say the “ Lady of the Lake” is a fine 
baker only uses so much coal. Yes I looked 
at wall-papers and I chose one for the sit- 
ting-room. Well I don’t know as I can de- 
scribe it. Do you remember that one at the 
mountains? Well you will when you see 
it. This one is just like it only it hasn’t 
got cherries and it’s a different color. It’s 
like it only it’s entirely different. 

There that’s a lovely coat. Isn’t it pretty? 






“NO, 1 DON'T SEE ANYTHING PRETTY ABOUT HER” 


I like that awfully. That’s a 38? Well it’s 
just lovely! Why no, that won’t get dirty. 
That’s all the style! Why no—that’s the 
lining. I'll try on that. That collar is a 





Ol SEE HOW IT WILI 


little tight—yes, I suppose it can. Oh those 
made shorter, dear. How you 
like it? That’s not too big, it’s meant to be 
like that—they are all like that, aren’t they? 
Yes, blouse effect. It will all look different 
you could alter it all over, couldn’t you? 
She could alter it all over. You ean’t tell 
dear—can’t you see how it will look 
when it’s all taken in? How much is this 
coat? Is it? Oh! It’s very pretty though. 
No, 1 know, of course, it’s quite out of the 
question. I didn’t mean to go quite as high 
as that. I will just look at some others, | 
would just have something 
dressy. No don’t take it away please, just 
leave it here. I know, dear, I’m not going 
to get it, I’m only looking at it. It isn't 
really dear though! You see it’s lined with 
that nice satin, and then that lovely fur and 
bead trimming. I know, but I only mean 
it isn’t dear for the kind of coat it is. Well 
what did you say you paid for your winter 
overcoat? There! and perfectly plain too, 
not a bit of trimming on it. But I wouldn't 
want a coat to last three years, it would be 
all out of style. 

George, how do you 
Won’t you come here and _ look 
coats! How do you like that one? Pretty? 
You don’t! You just say it to please me. 
Well, I'll put it on. It makes me look just 
like Aunt Mary. No I don’t like that very 
well, I'll try that one. No, it’s so fussy, 
I don’t like those things and I don’t like 
that. Black-looking? Of they’re 


can be do 


now, 


less 


as soon 


like this? 
at these 


George! 


course 














LOOK WHEN ITS 


black-looking, they are black! Tl just put 
that one on again. Of course if I get this 
I can wear it with everything. I like the 
lining of that one better. I like this coat 
and that lining. Of course T know I ean’t, 
but I mean that’s what I like. Will you 
put this on please and let me see how it 
looks? (Stands off.) No, I don’t like that 
at all. 
That is the one I like. Yes 
is the one * ought to have. 
better to get a good thing. 


(Turns again to the expensive coat.) 


she says that 
Of course it is 
Will it? She 
says that one will last two or three years, 
whereas those will be worn out in 
That’s the one I wart of course, 
but it looks sort of soiled to me at the cuffs. 
The lining, I didn’t notice that before. Yes 
it is, don’t you see? No I shouldn’t like to 
get it with that any way, you sixty 
dollars! and have it soiled to begin with 
You see yourself don’t you? Do you think 
they would? Will you Of course a 
dollar or two would make a great difference, 
She says they might make a little reduction 
and I ean get that off with some benzine in 
two minutes. 

How would you like me in one of those? 
Why Minnie had one and she is as fat as I am. 

How much? Will they? Fifty-eight! 
Well that does make a difference; and that 
includes the alterations? And I can have it 
Thursday? (Talks with her husband.) 
Fifty-eight dollars? And I can have it 
Thursday, and that includes alterations. 
Well, I think I will decide on that coat. 


one 
season. 


see, 


see? 
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A New Creation 
ARGARET, aged eleven, had just re- 
turned from her first visit to the Zoo. 

“Well.” said her mother, smiling, “ did 
you see the elephants and the giraffe and the 
kangaroos ?” 

Margaret looked thoughtful. 

‘We saw the elephant and the giraffe and 
the dang-ger-roos.” 

* What?” said Mrs. Blank. 

“ The dang-ger-roos. It said ‘these ani- 
mals are D-a-n-g-e-r-o-u-s.’ ” 


She Was a Suffragette 
HARLEY had never seen his Aunt Ellen 
until now. She had lived several years 
in England and had returned an ardent Suf 
fragette. “ Well, Charley, how do you like 
Aunt Ellen?” asked his mother. 
“Oh, I like her all right,” Charley had re- 
sponded cheerfully; “but I think she’s an 
awfully gentlemanly lady—don’t you?” 


Another Match 
N the death of his first wife a literary 
celebrity of the South erected an elabo- 
rate memorial to her on which was inscribed 
the sentiment, “The Light of my Life has 
gone out.” The late Bishop Wilmer, of 
Alabama, pointed out the memorial to a 
friend who read the words and then asked, 
“But he married again, didn’t he?” 
‘Yes,” replied the bishop, “he did. You 
see, he struck another match, as it were.” 





Wild Animals I Have Met 


With a Little Assistance 
M' THER was starting Ethel off for school. 


“Are you sure you can find your way 
alone?” inquired she, anxiously. 
“I’m almost sure I could go alone if I 
had some one to go with me,” answered the 
little lady of weakening courage. 





All They Could Do 


BALTIMORE man, who recently moved 

into a suburb of that city, was ac- 
quainted with his neighbors on both sides by 
sight only, hence it was with keen gratitude 
that, when his home caught fire one evening 
he observed that they proceeded with great 
promptness to offer assistance. 

“Won’t you run down to the post-office 
and turn in an alarm?” the owner cried ex 
citedly to his right-hand neighbor. 

“Vd be glad to,” said the neighbor, with 
a sad smile, “but I am so crippled with 
rheumatism that I can’t run a bit.” 

Then the owner turned to the other man. 
“ While I am getting out some of the things, 
you yell ‘Fire’ as loudly as you can,” he 
said. 

“I’ve got laryngitis and can’t yell,” came 
in a hoarse whisper from the other neighbor. 

And the unhappy owner composed himself 
sufficiently to remark: 

“Then I’d thank both of you to slip into 
the house and bring some chairs out. We 
might as well sit down and enjoy the fire!” 


No Difficulty 
RS. SMITH was engaging a new servant, 
and sat facing the latest applicant. 

“T hope,” said she, “ that you had no an- 
gry words with your last mistress before 
leaving?” 

“Oh, dear, no, mum; none whatever,” was 
the reply, with a toss of her head. ‘“ While 
she was having her bath, I just locked the 
bath-room door, took all my things, and 
went away as quietly as possible.” 


Cue Wanted 
HE Rev. Mr. X—— belongs to a Yangtse 
River station of the American Episcopal 
Church Mission. He is fond of a very 
fuil ritual in his Sunday church worship. 
On one occasion a young Chinese preacher 
recently graduated from the seminary was 
assisting him. Now this young man, it 
seems, was more familiar with 
some phrases of English as he 
had heard it than with the 
elaborated form of prayer he 
was attempting to follow. The 
service was proceeding fairly 
well, but the assistant did not 
feel certain. So he crossed 
over to his superior during a 
response and asked him in a whisper, “ Say, 

where do I butt in on this?” 


The Obvious Trend 
AMPLER. “Did Steve say how he was 
getting along in his grocery business?” 
GRAMPLER. “ Not directly.” 
RAMPLER. “ Not directly? What did he 
say?” 
GRAMPLER. “ He just said he was going to 
trade his cash register for a rocking-chair.” 





ASSISTANT INSPECTOR. 


“Say, Mr. 
whose kid has the German measles. 


One? (( GA DY 


Appraise r, here’s a lady 
What’s the duty on ’em?” 





Romance 


BY MARIE LOUISE TOMPKINS 


NE kind of company ’at comes, 
They bring along a Little Girl 
\ll dressed jus’ like she is a doll, 
Wif’ yellow hair that loves to curl, 
An’ Ma says she’s my “ company ” 
I mus’ be nice to her, you see. 


An’ so I showed her all around 

An’ ’plained to her th’ reason w’y 
Our corn-crib’s built on ole tin pans 

N’en Gram’pa Rat can’t jump so high. 
She thinks that’s funny as can be, 

’N’ she climbed right up after me. 


But w’en I ast her w’y it is 
She won't slide down th’ 
corn, 
She’s ‘fraid her hair it will muss up 
An’ all her ruffly clo’es get torn! 
N’en we jus’ hunted ’round to see 
W’at’s suitabler for “ company.” 


heaps 


"N’ w’en her dress got all smoothed out 
She let me swing her in my swing 
I only jus’ “run under” her— 
That’s w’y she squealed like ev’rything!, 
S’pose it’s p’lite for “ company ” 
To be as ‘fraid as they can be? 


*Cause she won’t come an’ ’preciate 
Th’ eunning locus’-shell I found 

W’ite on our hemlock-tree—she runned 
Soon as I made him tumble down! 

(Wish’t Ma would tell me w’at you do 
W’en “company ” gets “mad at” you!) 


I’m glad our Peacock went an’ lost 
His prettiest feather in th’ grass, 
So’s I could reach it out for her 
Two little hands to hold tight fas’— 
*At’s how I knew th’ “company ” 
Had got done “ bein’ mad,” you see! 


I guess she likes “collectin’ things 

Her hank’chuf’s all in little knots 
She kep’ th’ acorn that I foun’ 

An’ all th’ stones wif’ shiny spots! 
An’ I can try on bof’ her rings 

If I'll keep on a-findin’ things! 


’N’ I’m real sorry w’en her Pa 
Brought ’round his horse to our front 
door. 
W’en they drove past th’ chestnut-tree 
Is where she waved her hand some more! 
My Pa—he thinks it’s p’lite to try 
An’ kiss your “company” good-by!” 














——— 
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Original 
HIGH-SCHOOL teacher was. slightly 
deaf and very sensitive about attracting 
attention to it. 

One day as her class in German was about 
to open, a girl in the back of the room raised 
her hand and asked, 

“ Please, may I go into the hall and get 
my handkerchief?” 

Miss Ii——, with a puzzled air, looked 
over the class and said, 

“Can any one answer that question?” 


Reserved Seats 


HILE in the country this summer, a 

little girl visited the house in which 
we were staying one afternoon, and asked 
us to come to the play in her father’s barn 
that evening, which she and two other small 
girls, all about the age of eight, had been 
writing and were to act. Her father, be it 
said, is an undertaker, We asked her the 
price of admission. “ Oh,” she said, “ we do 
not charge anything unless you sit in the 
hearse, and then it is fifteen cents.” 


The Population 
NORTHERN tourist passing through a 
small Southern town called to a colored 
man and asked him what the population 
of the place was. The negro answered, 
promptly: “ About 4,500 people, sah, count 
ing the whites.” 





EWARDE BLAWOEU_ 


Pardonable Pride 


A BOSTON lady attended a funeral in a 
country church a short time ago. After 
the singing of a hymn which was strikingly 
melodious and appropriate, a rustic male 
friend who was seated beside her remarked, 
with an air of intense local pride: 

“ Beautiful hymn, isn’t it? The corpse 
wrote it.” 


On Foot 


SMALL girl, aged five, was studying in- 

tently a picture of the Garden of Eden. 
At last she said, in a perplexed voice, “ But, 
mother, where is the carriage?” 

“ Carriage!” exclaimed her mother in great 
surprise. “* What can you mean, dear? Their 
was no carriage in the Garden of Eden.” 

“ But,” remonstrated the child, “ you told 
me that the Lord drove Adam and Eve out of 
the Garden.” 


Saved His Cigars 
“Warne you have a cigar?” said the host. 
“These are some my wife gave me 
for a birthday present. Help yourself; let 
me give you a light.” 

Every man present said he had sworn off 
smoking. 

“Why did you tell a lie about those 
cigars, John?” asked his wife after the 
gentlemen had gone. “ You know I didn’t 
give them to you for a birthday present.” 

‘You just keep quiet, 
Mary. That box of cigars 
cost twenty-five dollars. I 
can’t afford to give any of 
them away.” 


What Did He Mean? 
HERE is a_ certain 
Senator from the West 
who rarely makes a set 
speech to the august body 
of which he is a member. 
During the past session, 
however, a special occasion 
arose when he deemed it 
necessary to deliver quite 
a lengthy speech. 

When he returned home 
that evening his wife, who 
had been made aware of 
the Senator’s purpose to 
speak, asked: 

“How was the speech 
received, Richard?” 

“Why,” said her hus- 
band, “they congratulated 
me very heartily. In fact, 
one Senator came to me 


Mr. Brut. “ Good evening, Mrs. Bear. I called to see and told me that when I 
Tilly.” sat down he had said to 
Me. Bear. “J am sorry, Mr. Bruin, but she has re- himself it was the best 


tired for the winter.” 


thing I had ever done.” 























Parnassus 


BY BURGES FOHNSON 


M* spirit drank of ecstasy and tears 
In that far day when dawn lay on the slopes; 
My bosom undulated with the hopes 
That Bab-el-Mandeb felt before Algiers, 
Or e’en made grim Protagonistes smile. 
(I guess that ought to hold them for a while.) 


And all the eyes of Nature seemed to dart 
Fond glances o’er the welkin to my feet, 
As though her soul distilled its essence sweet 
Into the groveling goblet of my heart 
And gleamed and glinted with a gracious glee, 
And every other way that starts with G. 


But then came Night.—Great Grief, how it was dark! 
And e’en, eftsoon, perchance, ah me, forsooth, 
No candle-bearing Pfthytys showed the Truth, 

Or heav’n-high Prophylactus shouted Hark! 
Till my bemaddened mind would sometimes think— 
And sometimes not. My Soul! I’ve drunk the ink! 
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Proup OwNer. “J got him from Jimmy Casey. He 


” 


gave him to me for nothin’, 


FRIEND. “Oh! he did, did he? Well, ye got stung.” 


Room for All 


iy a Massachusetts cemetery you may read 
a family history, short and sad, but 
bright with proofs of the survival of the 
old Bay State economy and forethought: 





CHARLES O. GRAY, 
Born January 1, 1860. 
Died —— 


SARAH JANE, 
Born August 20, 1862. 
Died September 1, 1887. 


ELIZABETH MARIA, 
Born February 2, 1865. 
Died May 3, 1895. 


Mary Lypta, 


Born October 24, 1870. 
Died June 30, 1904. 


Wives of C. O. Gray. 








* Susan Caroline, born December 13, 1871, 
is an invalid. 


Why ? 
E had just asked the all-important ques- 
tion; and as she gazed dreamily into 
space, he knew that his life’s happiness 
rested in her answer. Slowly—slowly—she 
turned her head; his pulses quickened. 
“Will you answer me one question?” she 
asked in a tense voice. 
“ Y-e-s,” he responded, breathlessiy, lean- 
ing forward to catch the precious words. 
“Why,” she asked, in a whisper—* why, 
when I doubled that no trump—did—you— 
lead—me—a—celub ?” , 


SJ eX- SHAVED 
















































She Had Observed 
“ \JOW, Mabel,” said a young 
lady to her little niece, “ | 
am going to take you with me 
when I go visiting, so pay atten 
tion to every word I say. Do 
you know what ‘ paying atten 
tion’ means?” 
“ Yes, indeed, I do,” replied 
Mabel, gleefully. “It means 
sending violets.” 


A Real Difficulty 
“A FUNNY incident occurred 


on a German railway train 
whereon I was a _ passenger,” 
says an American who spends a 
bit of his time abroad. 

“A certain stolid Teuton had 
been assigned to a seat in the 
coach that obliged him to ride 
backward through the Black 
Forest. At the first stopping-place he 
asked the postmaster, pursuant to German 
regulations, to give him another seat, saying 
it made him ill to ride backward. 

“* Ask the man opposite to change with 
you,’ said the postmaster, gruffly. 

“*But there 
is nobody op- 
posite me,’ pro- 
tested the Ger- 
man, ‘so I can- 
not ask him.’ ” 


A Marine Item 
LITTLE 
fellow who 

had been told 

stories galore 
of whaling voy- 
ages rushed 
home one day, 
very much ex- 
cited over the 
suicide of a 
man who had 
stabbed him- 
self. “Oh, 
mamma,” cried 
the child, 

“they say that 

he’s—he’s _har- 

pooned hisself!” 








Absence Note 
EAR Miss 
BROW N,— 

Please excuse 

Mary’s absence 

yesterday. She 

got wet in the 

A.M. and cold in “Confound these slow 

the p.m., and elevators; at this rate, I'll 

couldn’t come never get up to see the 

to school. lady in that house.” 
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MARK [TWAIN 


CHAPTERS FROM AN 
EXTRAORDINARY LIFE 





PRICE THIRTY-FIVE CENTS 
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The Spirit of Thanksgiving 


Prepare Generous Bounty 


Pies to Make 
Rolls to Bake 
Bread to Bake 


The Turkey 
Is Only Half 
The Dinner 





Use GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
and Bake the Golden Harvest into Bread 











Eventually — Why Not Now? 


Harper & Brothers, Franklin Some re, iden York, N. Y. 


‘ , . Frederick A. Duneka, Secretary. Franklin Square. New York, N. Y. 
George Harvey, President, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. Frederick T. Leigh, Treasurer, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y- 





























TIFFANY & (0. 


THE 1912 TirFANy BLUE Book 
IS NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 


IT ISA COMPLETE CATALOGUE, WITHOUT 
ILLUSTRATIONS, ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 
FACILITATE. PURCHASES; AND SHOWS THE 
RANGE OF PRICES OF TIFFANY & GOS EXTEN: 
SIVE STOCK OF PEARL NECKLACES, PEARLS 
DIAMOND JEWELRY, COLORED STONES 
SILVER, STATIONERY, BRONZES, CLOCKS 
CHINA, GLASSWARE, LEATHER GOODS, ETC 


THE MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
BRINGS THE ENTIRE STOCK WITHIN THE 
REACH OF EVERY CORRESPONDENT BY 
GIVING FULL INFORMATION IN REPLY 
TO ALL INQUIRIES 


THE BLUE BOOK WILL BE SENT 
UPON REQUEST 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/2 STREET 
New YORK 
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‘Sanatogen: sx 
the dawn of ~ 
a better tomorrow 





N the dark hours of wan- 
ing strength have you 














ever watched for the 
light of hope? In the midst of nervous distraction with 
all its attendant ills—sleeplessness, poor digestion, weak- 
ened application to the responsibilities of life—have you 
sought a way out?—have you perhaps used makeshift 


ways—only to find that your nerves refuse to be goaded 
into doing their duty? 


In such an hour Sanatogen comes as a veritable rescuer 
—an upbuilder of that which has been worn down, a 
feeder of starved nerves, a nourisher of hungry tissues— 
a joy-bringer to a saddened system. 


Sanatogen arouses and sustains brain and body energy by 
meeting scientifically the food-needs brought about by 
force waste. Its natural nerve and tissue food is eagerly 
assimilated by the very sources of your strength—quickens, 
cheers and maintains your vitality, brings buoyancy where 
you have felt the drag of depleted power. 


Fifteen thousand practicing physicians have endorsed Sanatogen as 
truly a light of restoration in the darkness of physical loss. You'll 
find it the dawn of a better tomorrow for you. 


Sanatogen is sold by all leading druggists at $1.00, $1.90 and $3.60 


Write for a FREE copy of ‘‘Our Nerves of Tomorrow” 

The work of a physician-author, written in an absorbingly in- 

teresting style, beautifully illustrated and containing facts and 

information vital interest to you. This book also contains 

ovtdenee of the value of Sanatogen which is as remarkable as it 
conclusive. 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
48 East 17th Street Union Square NEW YORK 


Mme. Sarah Grand 


Author of the “Heavenly 
Twins,” writes: 


“I began to take Sanatogen 
after nearly four years’ enforced 
idleness from extreme debility, 
and felt the benefit almost im 
mediately. And now, after taking 
it steadily three times a day for 
tweive weeks, I find myself able to 
enjoy both work and play again 
and also am able to do as much of 
both as I ever did."’ 


Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 


The eminent novelist-statesman, 
writes from London: 


“*Sanategen is, to my mind, a 
true food-tonic, feeding tne nerves 
increasing the energy, and giving 


fresh vigor to the overworked body 
and mind."’ 


John Burroughs, 

The distinguished naturalist and 
author, writes: 

“*T am sure I have been greatly 
benefited by Sanatogen. My sleep 
is fifty per cent. better than it was 
one year ago, and my mind and 
Strength are much improved."’ 


George Ade 
The humorist, writes: 


**T have given Sanatogen a trial, 
and | am convinced of its merits. 
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Frontispiece in Color. .......... 


|, a, Sr cies ee 
Chapters from an Extraordinary Life 
Illustrated with Photographs. 


The Painted Pitcher. A Story . 
Paintings in Color by the Author. 


Seeetieg the Pilgrims to Mecca . 
Illustrated with Photographs. 


The Partner. A Story.. 
Illustrations by Anton Otto FIscHEer. 


eo i Sg i 

Compulsory Composition in Colleges 

Oe eee 
Illustrations in Tint by N.C. Wyvern. 

** Mercedes,” by F. Luis Mora. Comment by . * 


NOVEMBER, 1911 


+ HOWARD PYLE 


ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


+ HOWARD PYLE 


- WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


- JOSEPH CONRAD 


EDITH M. THOMAS 


- THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY 


. GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


W. STANTON HOWARD 


Engraved on Wood by Henry WoLrF from the Original Painting. 


Cocoon Husking in Provence . 
“Over the City, Night.” A Poem . 


The Man Who was Nice and Spamen. A Story. 
Illustrations by H. C. WALL. 


My Experience wang, the Commune .. 
Illustrated with Photographs. 


Problems of a Young Husband . 
rane ge ce at ae eed 


Illustrations in Tint by Gzorce H. Sorry. 
Concerning David Jogram. A Story . 


The Poet in Italy. A Poem........ 


The Other Boy. A Story ........ 
Illustrations by Joun A. WILLIAMs. 


seat the Gateway of El Dorado .. 
llustrated with Photographs and a Map. 


Se. eM: 6 ot, yaa 6's ot & Rees 
The Horse-Chestnuts. A Story.......... 
Fk Es ee ee ee ree 
Ee ee Po ee epee et a See 


Editor’s Drawer 


“The Coat,” (A Monologue) by Beatrice HERForRD ; 
Herrorp. Other contributions by Marre Louisz Tompkins, BurRGES JOHNSON. 
Drawings by Rospert L. Dickey, Cuester I. Garpg, E. WarpE BLAISDELL, 


Harry Linne wt, J. R. Saver, Watt Kuan. 





35 Cents a Copy. Entered at the New York Post-office as second-class matter. 


- CATHARINE A. JANVIER 


- FANNIE STEARNS DAVIS 


ELSIE SINGMASTER 


- MME. DE HEGERMANN- 


LINDENCRONE 


- E.S. MARTIN 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


- JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
- GEORGE E. WOODBERRY 


- +» LUCINE FINCH 


- CASPAR WHITNEY 


CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


CUSHING STETSON 


W. D. HOWELLS 


THE EDITOR 


illustrations by OLIVER 





eseres $e £88 8 FFF FEE E 


$4.00 a Year. 
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Christmas Number 


VERYTHING that you have ever imag- 
ined the ideal Christmas magazine should 
be—everything that a magazine actually can be 
in interestingness, in great contributions by great 
writers, in notable discoveries by new writers, in 
wealth of illustration in color, tint, and black 
and white. Here are a few of the contributors: 


THOMAS HARDY 
RUDYARD KIPLING 
HENRY van DYKE 

W. D. HOWELLS 
MAY SINCLAIR 
MARY E. WILKINS 
THOMAS A. JANVIER 
ROBERT HERRICK 

E. S. MARTIN 


Etc., etc., etc. 


MARK TWAIN’S BIOGRAPHY 














Ss REMARKABLE 2 PAGE S§ 
SHORT STORIES IN COLOR 
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November 


Scribner 


OTHING that GEN. FREDERICK FUNSTON has 

written is more replete with dramatic interest than the 
story he will tell in this number of “The Capture of Emilio 
Aguinaldo.”’ For sheer adventure and absorbing plot it would be 
hard to match it in any romance by Dumas. 


THOMAS NELSON PAGE will write of “General Lee and 
the Confederate Government.” This is a most important and 
interesting contribution to the history of the war between the 
States, and it will give a new impression of the tremendous 
difficulties that beset and handicapped the great Confederate 
General in his relations with the administration. 


A second article on Cleveland’s | RALPH D. PAINE describes The 
Administrations, by JAMES| Great Port of London River. 
FORD RHODES, deals with his atti- | The wonderful waterway from London 
tude on the Silver Question and the | Bridge to the sea. Illustrated, 

Venezuela Boundary Dispute. 


MADAME WADDINGTON has written Am Impression of Corona- 
tion Week, an intimate personal impression of the scenes and the many 
notable people she had the privilege of knowing and meeting. 


Fox and Drag Hunting in the United States is the subject 
of artist HENRY R, POORE’S article which will be illustrated by his own 
paintings, a number of them in color. 









































The second instalment of A. E. W. 
MASON’S fascinating serial The 
Turnstile. The story opens with 
a dramatic earthquake in the Argentine 


and then shifts to England. 





Two unusual stories: John Flint, 
Deputy Chief, by LAWRENCE 
PERRY — the story of a fireman, 
A Mail-Order Cowboy, by 
Lieut. HUGH JOHNSON. 





Special Offer: For the next three months the publishers of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE offer extraor- 
dinary inducements to any one who secures a specified number of subscriptions to the Magazine. Agents 
wanted in every town. Write now for Booklet A, giving full particulars. Address SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 


New York City. 


Three Dollars a Year 


Twenty-five Cents a Number 
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For Young People 


The Song 





By Ralph D. Paine 
The Stroke Oar 


lilustrated. I2mo, $1.50. 

Telis how the stroke oar of the varsitycrew, 
after being shanghaied in the middle of the 
college year through an accident, returns 
after exciting adventures in time to row in 
the great race at New London. 


Sandy Sawyer, Sophomore 
‘lustrated. 12mo. $1.50 
Sandy Sawyer, a husky crew man, gets 
into financial difficulties, and has to work in 
the summer to earn money to pay for his 
college course His adventures make up a 
jolly, rollicking story 


The Fugitive Freshman 
‘ilustrated. I2me. $1.50 
“A mysterious disappearance, a wreck, 
the real thing in a game of baseball, are but 
a few of the excitements it contains.’’— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


The Head Coach 

Illustrated. I2mo. $1.50 

“* In fact, it isa corking good yarn about 
football.''—Springfield Union 


College Years 
lilustrated. I2mo. $1.50 
“Wholesome stories of undergraduate 
life. . Extremely life-like and accu- 
rate."'"— Yale Alumni Weekly. 


The Wrecking Master 

Illustrated 7.25 

The two sons of rival wreckers, who are 
in a race to rescue a big steamer which has 
gone ashore in a peculiar manner on a 
Florida reef, have adventures as novel as 
they are exciting 


A Cadet of the Black Star Line 
Iilustrated. $1.25 
David Downs is am apprentice upon one of 
the big ocean liners, and his life is as full of 
adventure as if he were ona sailing-vessel 
and of quite a different kind. 


Exploration and Adventure 


The Boy's History of 
Zebulon M. Pike 
Explorer of the Great Southwest 
Edited by M. G. HUMPHREYS 





‘Vustrated. $1.50 net; postage extra 

The account of the adventures and dis- 
coveries of the greatest and most interesting 
of the earlier explorers of the Southwest. 


Trails of the Pathfinders 
By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 
Itustrated. $1.50 met; postpaid $1.65 


“* Better reading than many a volume of 
pure romance."'-— 7Ae Reader. 


The Boy’s Drake 
By EpwiIn M. Bacon 
Tilustrated. $1.50 net; postpaid $1.05 


The Boy’s Catlin 
My Life Among the Indians 
Edit@® by MARY Gay HUMPHREYS 
Iilustrated from Catlin's Drawings. 
1.50 met. 


The Boy’s Hakluyt 
Retold from Hakluyt 
By EpwIn M. BACON 
Silustrated. $1.50 met 


<a 


of Renny 


By MAURICE 
HEWLETT 


A romance of the Middle 
Ages abounding in adventure, 
gorgeous in color, alive with 
the vigorous spirit of ‘‘Richard 
Yea and Nay” and ‘‘ The For- 
est Lovers.” 

‘*It is a better book even 
than ‘‘ The Forest Lovers.” 
= In its spontaneity, in 
its swift elastic movement, in its fragrant atmosphere, ‘‘THE SonG or 
RENNY,” might be the work of a young master just arrived to take the 
town by storm. This is not only the most vitalized but the most 
artistic piece of work he has ever put to his credit. . . The genius in 
him works in this book as genius works in the books of his two great pre 
decessors (* Dumas’ and ‘ Scott.’) . Noone else has ever done such 
work as he has done in ‘‘ The Forest Lovers” and now again in ‘‘ THE 
SONG OF RENNY.”—New York Tribune. $1.50 


Ethan Frome EDITH w. WaARTON 


With marvellous precision of vision and style, she tells the story of a 
New England village and typical New England farm people. The scenes 
and the characters are as sharply outlined as New England pines against 
New England snows. $1.00 net; postage extra 


The Man Who Could Not 


By 
Lose RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


A collection of Mr. Davis's latest narratives—‘t The Man Who Could 
Not Lose,” ‘‘ My Buried Treasure,” ‘‘ The Consul,” ‘‘ The Nature Faker,” 
‘* The Lost House.” Mr. Davis is, first of all, master of the short story. In 
that field he won his first fame with ‘‘ Gallegher,” and his humor, his sympa 
thetic grasp of character, his sense of the dramatic, characterize these stories 
as clearly as they did those first ones from his pen. $1.25 met; postage extra 


The Moon Lady _ = 


The struggle of a son to save his mother, a brilliant and fascinating 
New York woman of to-day, from a fate that seems inevitable, and, at the 
same time, to win the girl he loves. $1.25 net; postage extra 


° By GEORGIA 
Interventicns * S£0RSA 


A collection of stories by a writer known already to thousands as pos 
sessing wide human sympathy and a remarkable insight. Her versatility is 
surprising. As this volume shows, she is mistress of no one type of story; she is 
equally effective in stories of childhood, of adventure, and of human motives 
that involve a deep psychological comprehension. 12m. $1.25 net; postage extra 
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Kennedy Square By 


F. HOPKINSON 
SMITH 





Illustrated by A. 1. KELLER 
Fourth Large Edition 


“The best novel he ever wrote. . All that was best in the 
vanished life of the old South has been touched into life and love, 
into humor and pathos, in this fine arid memorable American novel.” 
—Record-Herald 

‘It’s lovable and it’s convincing. . Also it is romantic in a 
way that has been rather rare these last few years. ‘KENNEDY 
SQUARE’ is.a story, not a tract in advocacy of an ‘ism’ or a text- 
book on psychology disguised as a new novel,”—Chicago /nter-Ocean. 


By J.M. BARRIE 
Peter and Wendy 


This new book by J. M. Barrie, written with all that indescribable 
charm that has endeared him to thousands, tells the story of how Wendy 
and her brothers flew to the ‘‘ Never Never Land” with a boy who 
never grew up; of the adventures that there befell with wolves and 
redskins and pirates; of the building of Wendy’s house, and the 
delight of the little boys who now had a mother at last. 

In short, it is the narrative of the play ‘‘ Peter Pan” with its peculiar 
fascination heightened by new fantasies and containing much that no 
play could contain of Barrie’s humor and feeling in comment and de- 
scription. The story carries farther than did the play too, and ends 
more satisfactorily ; but the main thing is that here in permanent form, 
within the reach of every one always, is the adorable Peter to crow at 
his own prowess, and the mischievous Tinker Bell, and the terrible Cap- 
tain Hook with his crocodile Nemesis, and the marvellous nurse Nana. 


1.50 met; postage extra 
i 5 





Illustrated by 
F. D. BEDFORD 





The Confessions of His Autobiography 





; Revised and Edited 
Artemas Quibble a sl 


Of the New York Bar ARTHUR TRAIN 


“‘The ingenuous and unvarnished history of Artemas Quibble, 
Esquire, one-time practitioner in the New York Criminal Courts.” M1. 
Artemas Quibble is unquestionably a rogue. It is also unquestionable 
thatheis very human. He isa real character just as ‘‘ David Harum” 
was; just as was the ‘‘Self-Made Merchant” who wrote letters to 
“His Son.” Illustrated. $1.30 net; postage extra 


FOOTBALL 


By PARKE H. DAVIS 
of the Intercollegiate Rules Com- 


He gives a complete and absorbing 
history of football. from its earliest 
times, traces the evolution of its tactics 
and of the rules governing them, and 
describes in clear, graphic manner all 
the great football games up to date, and 
all the games in the eight biggest series. 





33 unique 


$2.50 net ; 
illustrations 


postage extra 
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HOLIDAY, BOOKS 


Other People 
By C. D. Greson 





illustrations in black and white and red 
chaik 
Oblong 4to, boxed, $4.00 met; postage 
extra. 


Treasure Island 

By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

With 16 full-page illustrations. Large 
square 4t £2.50 

(ustrated in full colors by N. ¢ 
Wyeth 
Spanish Sketches 

By EDWARD PENFIELD 

32 pictures in full color. $2.50 net: 
postpaid $2.70, 

Similar én general style to Mr. Pen- 

rss 


field tolland Sketches."* 


Little Lord Fauntleroy 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 
24 pen-and-ink sketches. 4to. 
postpaid $2.20. 


12 full-page full color illustrations by 
Reginald Birch 


£2.00 net 


The Kitten’s Garden of Verses 

By OLIVER HERFORD, author of ‘The 
Rubaiyat of a Persian Kitten.’’ 

Fully illustrated by the author. $1.00 
net; post paid $1.10. 
Fair Americans 

By HARRISON FISHER 

43 pictures in black and white; 24 Ju 
page full color pictures 

¢to. Boxed. $3.00 met; postpaid $3.30 
Cupid’s Fair-Weather Booke 

By JOHN CECTIL CLAY 


HERFORD, authors of 
pedia,’* etc 


and OLIVER 
“Cupid's Cyclo- 


With many JSull-page and double-page 
colored illustrations, and innumerable 
smaller omes, also in color 


Narrow l2me. $1.00 net; postpaid $1.08. 
BOOKS BY 
JOHN GALSWORTHY 

The Patrician 


“It has charm, distinction, interest, and 
gives an intimate glimpse into English 
political life.""—North American Revicn 

“The novel is in so many ways remarkable 
that a review many times as long as ours 
would be required to do it adequate justice.’’ 
~-~The Dial 


$1.25 net; postpaid $1.45. 


The Little Dream, 
An Allegory in Six Scenes 
“*Can there be found anything more poetic 
in thought, more exquisite in expression? 
Truly, in these few pages, Mr. Galsworthy 
has outdone himself.""—PAdladelphia Led- 


ger 

This drama. by the author of ““The Patri- 
cian,"’ proves him the poet some readers of 
his prose have felt him to be. The scene is 
@ peasant hut among the Alps. A young 
peasant girl, longing for the world beyond 
the mountains, learns from the visions and 
voices of her dream the true values of life.’* 

50 cents net; postpaid S$ cents. 
Justice, 


The Play that Changed the 
English Prison System 
“Endowed with an appalling and ines- 
capable significance."’—Z7i/z 
“There is concentrated, with quiet in- 
tensity, the message from men and women 
whom institutions are breaking.’’—CAscage 
Fuening Post 


60 cents met 
A Motley 

““"A Motley’ is stimulating both to im- 
agination and to thought; and it touches 
very close to the heart of to-day.""—W. Y. 
Times Saturday Review. 

$1.20 net. 
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Referendum in America 

By ELLIS PAXSON OBERHOLTZER. 

Revised edition, published in view of the 
very general and extended discussion of the 
question involved, of certain new phases 
presented, and of the steady demand for the 
work 

A New Edition. $2.00 net. 
Corea: The Hermit Nation 

By WM. ELLIOT GRiFFiIs, D.D.,L.H.D. 

Ninth Edition of this standard work, 
revised and enlarged, bringing down the 
history to 1911. 
Military Memoirs of a Con- 

federate 
By General E. P. ALEXANDER. 
$4.00 net. 


Reminiscences of the Civil 
War 


By General JOHN B. GORDON. 


$1.50 net. 
Home Letters of General 
Sherman 
By M. A. DEWOLFE Howkg. £2.00. 


Lay Morals and Other Papers 

By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

A volume uniform in style with the Bio- 
graphical Edition of Stevenson, including 

‘Father Damien,’ and other sca 
writings not contained in the Biographical 
Edition and some of them contained in 
no standard edition. 

Lome Limp Leather, $1.25 met; Half 
Calf, $1.75 met; Half Morocco, $2.00 net. 
The Letters of Robert Louis 

Stevenson 

Containing 150 letters never before 
printed. 

“This new matter in itself, indeed, forms 


a collection of unusual vivacity and richness, 
and gives a fairly complete presentation of a 
vivid and protean personality."'—7Ae Lon- 


don Times. 

Library style. With portraits. &vo. 
4volumes. Cloth, $6.00 net 

Uniform with the Biographical Edition. 
lom 4 wolumes. Cloth, $4.00; Limp 
Leather, $5.00 net. 

The West in the East 
From an American Point of View 

By PRICE COLLIER, Author af * Eng- 
fand and the Engilish."' 

“One of the most amusing, suggestive, 
and thoughtful works of travel that have been 
written in our time One of the brightest, 
cleverest books ever written about the East 
and its problems.''—~ 7 Ae Spectator, London. 

$1.50 net; postpaid $1.65. 

The Revolutionary War 
And _the Military Polley of the 
United States 

By GENERAL FRANCIS VINTON 
GREENE. 

““A better short account of the Americar. 
struggle for independence in its strictly mili- 
tary aspects has perhaps never been penned, 
and none has been more richly provided 
with maps.''—Boston Herald. 

With a splendid collection of detailed 
maps. $2.50 net; postpaid $2.05. 


Sir William Butler: An Auto- 
biography 

By LIEUT.-GENERAL THE RT. HON. 
Sin W. F. BUTLER, G. C. B. 

$4.00 met. 

Three Thousand Years of 

Mental Healing 

By GeorGE B. CUTTEN, 

President ef Acadia University and 
Author of ‘The Psychological Phe- 
nomena af Christianity."’ 

“*Dr. Cutten has done an important service 
to medicine, to religion, to psychology, and 
to practical life by gathering together for us 
here in America, where ‘surely no nation 
needed it so much,’ the scattered details of 
the history of mental healing.’* — 7A<e 
Nation 

$1.50 met ; postpaid $1.65. 

A Defence of Prejudice and 

Other Essays 

By JOHN GRIER HIBBEN, Ph.D., LL.D, 

“They must be read to be appreciated. 
They are the product of a scholar, a philoso- 
pher whose writings deserve recognition. "’ 
—Beston Evening Transcript. 

$1.00 met; postage extra. 








The Poems of Henry van Dyke 


Henry van Dyke has won his place among the best-read and love.) 
American poets. Of his earlier books of verse more than sixty thous. 4 
copies have been sold. The clearness and melody of the nature-songs, 
interest of the narratives, the deep feeling of the romantic and patri 
lyrics have found friends fur this hopeful and human try even in an 
of prose. A significant event in American literature is the collection of 
work in verse, with many new pieces, and their publication in this volu 
Complete in one volume. With portrait. 8vo. $2.00 net; postpaid $2 


Recollections, Grave and Ga 


By MRS. BURTON HARRISON 


The South before the War, the War itself, New York Society after the 
War; the author, formerly Miss Constance Cary, of the Virginia S, wife 
of Burton Harrison, Jefferson Davis’s secretary; her relationship with 
rominent families of the North ag her singularly impartial judgments 
er residence in Richmond made her a spectator of great events, and often 


a participant in them. Iliustrated. 8vo. About $2.50 net; postage exir: 


Franz Liszt james Munexce 


A brilliant and absorbing study, beginning with an incisive critique by a 
critic who has himself the authority of a practitioner, and proceeding with 
a wonderfully diversified account of the principal incidents in a wonder- 
fully romantic life. . The whole book is written with Mr. Huneker’s chara: 
teristic enthusiasm and glows with his prismatic and jewelled vivacity of 
style. Illustrated. $2.00 net; postpaid $2.20 


rs ee B 
The Arctic Praivies smasr ructirson setox 


He tells of a ey—virtually one of discovery—into the so-called 
“Barren Lands” of Northwest British America, the region of “Great Slave 
Lake,” and partly within the Arctic Circle. 

Plentifully illustrated with sketches, photographs, and maps by the author 
About $2.00 net; postage extra. 


The Wilderness of the Upper Yukon 


A Hanter’s Explorations for Wild Sheep in Sab-Arctic Mountains 
By CHARLES SHELDON 


The thrilling experiences in _ of the big game, sheep, caribou 
moose, bear, etc., the delightful descriptions of magnificent scenery, the 
keen and sympathetic observation of the life of the smaller animals of the 
region, from a rare and valuable narrative. 

With 4 illustrations in color, from paintings by Carl Rungius, and 70 
illustrations from photographs. $3.00 net; postage extra. 


The Spanish-American War 27 ,Rest; Admic! 


This first important account of the Spanish-American War gives it 
complete history from the outbreak of hostilities until the treaty of peac« 
With maps. 2 vols. $7.00 net; postpaid $7.30. 


The Classic Point of View env? cox 


An exposition of the deepest interest to the layman as well as to the 
artist of sane idealism and sound doctrine. 
32 illustrations. 8vo. $1.50 net; postpaid $1.65. 
; By LOUIS HOURTICQ 
y 
Art in France Inspector of Fine Arts in the City of Pars. 
In this, the first complete co-ordinated history of French Art ever pub- 
lished, the author gives an account, condensed yet not bald, of all the Arts 
of France in all the ages. : 
With almost 1,000 illustrations. $1.50 net; postpaid $1.65 


The Common People of Ancient Rome 























By FRANK FROST ABBOTT 
His treatment of political, social, economic, and literary and linguisti 
phases of life has a remarkable vividness. The reader feels in the current 
of present discussion. $1.50 net; por’ raid $1.65 
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NEW SCRIBNER IMPORTATIONS 





A Princess of Adventure : 
Duchesse de Berry 


By H. Noget Wittiams, author of ‘Henri II—His Court and His 
Times,” etc. Illustrated. $3.50 net 
Princess was the daughter of Francesco I, King of the Two Sicilies, and 

f Charles Ferdinand, Duc de Berry, second son of the Comte d’ Artois, 
ward Charles X of*France. -Her’life was full of romance and danger. 


The Comedy and Tragedy of the Second Empire 


Epwarp LEGGE, 


Marie Caroline, 











author of “The Empress Eugenie”’ 

Profusely illustrated. $2.00 net 
int of the rise and fall of the Second Empire, brilliantly descriptive of 
ding characters of Paris Society in the sixties; containing illuminating 

rs of Napoleon III, Comte de-La Chapelle, Monsieur Franceschini Pietri; 
lemented with interesting portraits. 


The Centenary Edition of Charles Dickens’s Works 








Now Complete in 36 volumes. Each, $1.00 net 
green cloth binding is simple and in good taste. The edition will be 
me to the many persons of moderate means who wish to wave their 
ens in something like the original form.”—New York Sun. 


Trekking the Great Thirst: °tawrvc: ™ 


Kalahari Desert 
3y Lizut. Arnotp W. Hopson 


Preface by F. C. Selous. Maps and 48 full-page illustrations. $3.50 net 
tenant Hodson has had unique opportunities for an intimate knowledge 
fe inthe Kalahari Desert. His book gives insight into the customs and 
re of the bushmen, and contains descriptions of adventures in a hitherto 

-known region. 





Famous Castles and Palaces of Italy 


By E. B. p’AuverGne, author of “The English Castles” 

Illustrated in color and half-tone plates $3.75 net 
has done very well, and produced a very interesting and valuable work, 
h will be read and treasured.’’—Phila. Daily Telegraph. 


Argentine Plains and Andine Glaciers 


By Water Larpen, Lecturer at the Royal Naval Engineering College 
Map and go illustrations $3.75 met 
unt of life on an Estancia and camping out in the Andes. 


My Climbing Adventures in Four Continents 


_ By Samuer Turner, F.R.G.S. 
s of daring acrobatic rock- climbing, dangerous = ain expr ation, 
i even mountain discovery. Climbs in Switzerland, Siberia e Andes, 
vw Zealand, and some very stiff pieces of bdiabion in England. 
. >. 
Civic Art 
RTT, 
By T. H. Mawson $20.00 net 
tudies in Town Planning, Parks, Boulevards, and Open Spaces. Contain- 
g upwards of 350 pages, illustrated by 2 colored plates and 275 drawings 


nd photographs of 2nglish and foreign examples finely reproduced in line, 
ilf-tone, and collotype. 


A History of Lace 


A N#®* Edition, Revised and Enlarged. By Mrs. 
With 266 illustrations 











Illustrated. 3.50 net 





PALLISER. 
$12.00 net 


Bury 








NEW YORK CITY 
= 





Countries and Peoples Series 





Each Volume Illustrated 
$1.50 net 


Servia of the Servians 
By Chiro Nijatovich 


Belgium of the Belgians 


By Demetrius C. Boulger 


Turkey of the Ottomans 


By Lucy M. Garnett 
Italy of the Italians 
Spain of the Spanish 
France of the French 
Switzerland of the Swiss 
Germany of the Germans 


South American Series 





Each Volume $3.00 net 


Uruguay 

By W..H. Koebel 

With map and illustrations 

“The book has the advantage of giving 
much more information about Uruguay than 
can easily be found in English.’'—New 
York Sun 


Chile 


By G. F. Scott-Elliott, F.R.G.S. 


With map and illustrations 


Mexico 
By C. Reginald Enock, F.R.G.S. 
With map and illustrations 


Brazil 

By Pierre Denis 

Translated and with an Introduction by 
Bernard Miall 

With map and illustrations. 


Peru 
By C. Reginald Enock, F.R.G.S. 
With map and illustrations. 
Argentina 
By W. A. Hirst 
With map and 64 tllust+ ations. 


Louis XIV and Madame de 

Maintenon 

By Charlotte Lady Blennerhassett 

With 20 full-page illustrations, includ- 
ing potraits ef notable characters of the 
period 

“The book is a scholarly production of 
greatest interest. Amid the intrigues of a 
dissolute court the author presents much 
carefully digested information which fully 
justifies her chosen text from Guizot: ‘One 
wants romance? Why not turn to his- 
tory?’ "'—Public Ledger 


The Return of Louis XVIII 

From the French of Gilbert Stenger 

By Mrs. Rodolph Stawell 

£3.00 net 

An imtensely interesting study of the 
Bourbons, on their return to France after 
twenty-five years of exile. Full of interest- 
ing descriptions and anecdotes of the great 
men and brilliant society of the times. 


The Heroines of Genoa and 
the Riviera 
By Edgcumbe Staley 
Author of ‘The Tragedies of the Medici”’ 
etc. 
With 24 full-page illustrations. $3.50 
net 
Companion volume to ‘‘ Famous Women 
of Florence’’ and ‘The Dogaressas of 
Venice,’’ two recent successful volumes by 
this author. Deals with many romantic and 
picturesque personages and dramatic events 
incident to their careers. 
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SCRIBNER’S LIBRARY 


Just completed 
The Memorial Edition of 


GEORGE HENRIK 
MEREDITH IBSEN 


7 Ee tne One a 


, -.. | Ibsen is now recognized 1: 
Memorial Meredith | Gimmie aneld as bi: acre 
0 e 


the greatest dramatist of its seascape 
the 19th Century. As | Edited by William Archer 


. . and translated by hin 
literature his plays seem malate,” Gk Werdor: 


permanently established being approved by Ibsen 
among the great master- | ™™S*! | 


aad cece BE a pieces. Each volume contains 
Much new material in- | : : brilliant introductory 
cluded in no earlier edi- | Jm view of this, the pub- | notes, which. taken cor 

ons, nota > novel, . . ° . sac r ainine 
“CELT AND SAXON.” lication of the first satis- ee | 
More th: ane 1 per -_ factory library edition of | the writing of every play, 
oe — rg oe ave. Ibsen, the Viking Ibsen | give a clear and com- 

any specially taken, ° ° ° x me he 
showing scenes associated | begins this month with | Prchensive account of th 

. § lat 4 writer’s growth and de- 
with books and author. the two first volumes: velopment. 
| 
| 








Just begun 
The Viking Edition of 




















Published by direct ar- 
rangement with the trus- 
tees of George Meredith, 
including his son and | 
Lord Morley. 


27 Volumes 





Illustrations also by Du the first containing Lady Hand “ ie the i in 
Maurier, Millais, Keene, | Inger of Ostrat; The eR et ects nt 
etc. Feast at Solhoug; Love’s | 61 paper wed n H made. 
% Comedy; the second ‘ 
containing The Vikings at Helgeland; The Pretenders. The other 


\ volumes will follow at the rate of two a month. 











H.1 


The Memorial Meredith, now complete with the publication 

Ibsen % this month of Volume XXVII, which contains a complete 
mereatth Bibliography and shows alterations and deletions made 
a ew Edition by the author in various earlier editions, is too well 
known for comment here. But information about 

either set and the terms on which they are to 
be had will be given to any one asking it. 







Messrs. Charles Scribmer's Sons : 


Please send information i 





reference to your offer on 








authors checked above 








Name . 


Address .... 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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OF MODERN AUTHORS | 





Just Issued.—To Mark the Centenary of 


Dickens and Thackeray 





The works of each in 





the handsomest edition possible at the lowest price pos- 


—_——The ——— 
Tavistock Dickens. 


36 Volumes 


In conjunction with 
Dickens’s publishers, 
Chapman & Hall, London. 


All works including those 
to which Chapman & Hall 
hold copyright; and re- 
cently discovered con- 
ributions to Household 
Vords. 





Illustrations from unused 

duplicates of plates of 

original edition. 

Over 700 illustrations, in- 

cluding those of Cruik- 
shank, Brown, Phiz, 

Leech, Seymour, etc. 


Every soleus in each set contains a brief introduction explaining J | 





sible on the easiest 
terms possible. 


(See Attached Coupon) 
The Tavistock Dickens 
and the Cornhill Thack- 


eray represent greatest 


care in editorship and | 


highest skill in book- 


making. 


Moreover, they are de- 
signed to be the most 


characteristic sets of | 


their respective authors, 
each containing all the 
original material in illus- 
trations, prefaces, dedi- 


cations, etc., published | 


in early editions and ap- 
proved respectively by 
Dickens and Thackeray. 


in what circumstances it was written. 


Space allows no more to be said here: 
unusual opportunity will be given to any who ask it. 


——— Scribner’s Library ‘of Modern Authors ————/” 


Stevenson—Thistle Edition 
James—New York Edition 
Carlyle—Edinburgh Edition 
StecKteon—Shenandoah Edition 


F. HopKinson Smith— Beacon Edition 


Page—Plantation Edition 
Mitchell— Edgewood Edition 
Telstoi—International Edition 


Turgénieff—International Edition 
Barrie—Thistle Edition 
Field—Sabine Edition 

Riley— Homestead Edition 


Vierge— Don Quixote 
Kipling—Outward Bound Edition 


Meredith— Memorial Edition 4 


A 


full information of this / 


Theodore Koosevelt— Elkhorn Edition 


—The ———_ 
Cornhill Thackeray | 
26 Volumes 





| All Thackeray’s own illus- 

| trations as well as Doyle’s, 
Du Maurier’s, and Fred- 

| erick Walker’s. 

| Poles Ao ae 

| Portraits of Thackeray, 

| many unfamiliar; views of 

| his homes and of places 

| associated with his life— 

| the house in which he 

| wrote “‘ Vanity Fair,” for 

| instance. 

| 


His Jetters and various re- 
cently discovered papers 
and sketches. 


Set by the De Vinne Press. | 
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The Century Co.’s New Books 





Thirty- 

two 

Choice Sixteen 
Half- Pages 
on Fait 
in a 
Black Color 
and 

White 











The Lure of the Garden 


By Hildegarde Hawthorne 

** The perfect garden should give something of its fragrance and beauty to the world at large, refreshing each 
passer-by witha glimpse, atleast, of climbing flower and waving bough.”’—From ‘‘ The Lure of the Garden.” 
An alluring and fascinating outdoor book. | The text is by the granddaughter of the great 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, herself a writer of rare charm of style. There are sixteen full pages in 
the colors of the original paintings by Jules Guérin, Maxfield Parrish, Anna Whelan Betts, 
and Ivanowski, and thirty-two full-page reproductions in black and white of choice 
photographs. A garden classic, and a volume of.rare and satisfying beauty in every detail 
of the making. 


End papers in tint. Quarto, 259 pages. Price $4.50 net, postage 28 cents. 





The Lyrics 
of Eliza 


Clever jingles by D. K. Stevens, author of ‘* Lays 
of a Lazy Dog.” Pretty pictures on every page 
by Katharine Maynadier Browne. 


/Esop’s 
Fables 


Here is a choice gift-book edition of an unfailing] 

ice gil’ : ngly 
popular classic. There are forty quaint drawings 
by E. Boyd Smith in black, and every page has a 


border in tint. Printed in two colors. Board covers. 


8vo, 167 pages. Price $2.00 net, postage 14 cents, Price 60 cents, postage 5 cents, 








The Story of 
French Painting 


By Charles H. Caffin, author of ‘‘ How to Study Pictures,’’ ‘‘ The Story 
of Spanish Painting,’’ etc. 


The ideal handbook on French art, illuminating and instructive in its criticism, 
and an invaluable book both for the student of art and the cultured general 
reader. Itis the third volume in that admirable series, begun in ‘‘ The 
Story of Spanish Painting” and continued in ‘‘ The Story of Dutch Painting.” 


Forty reproductions of famous French paintings. 
Square 8vo, 200 pages. Price $1.20 net, postage 12 cents. 
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A GALLERY 
o£ GIRLS 


by COLES PHILLIPS 


— - 


a eh cl A oa 


| 


| 
| 


COLES PHILLIPS 


A unique and striking gift-book, with forty lovely pages 
‘In full color, and forty studies in black and white, of 
the up-to-date American girl. Beautiful cover in color, 


In a box, $3.00 net, postage 29 cents. 
THE CENTURY CO. NEW YORK 
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The Century Co.’s New Books 





By Arthur C. McGiffert 
Professor of Church History in Union Theological Seminary 


Martin Luther: 
The Man and His Work 


A notable biography, through which that stern old monk, 
whose rebellion against the Church of Rome changed the 
religious history of the world, moves, a very real, human 
figure. A modern, authoritative and vividly interesting life, 
the ripe work of a distinguished scholar and enthusiastic stu- 
dent of Luther’s life and times. 


Forty-eight illustrations from photographs of historical places and persons 
8vo, 450 pages. Price $3.00 net, postage 19 cents. 








By Edward Alsworth Ross, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Professor of Sociology in the University of Wisconsin, and author of ‘‘ Social Control,” etc. 


The Changing Chinese 


This is the first presentation of the conflict of Oriental and Western cultures in China by 
a sociologist of adequate, modern equipment. A work of great significance and value for 
the student of sociology, it is also of extraordinary interest to the general reader —a vivid 
and entertaining picture of Chinese life and customs. 


There are over one hundred illustrations from unusual photographs. 
8vo, 350 pages. Price $2.40 net, postage 18 cents. 





By Hon. Joseph H. Choate, author of ‘‘Abraham Lincoln and Other Addresses in England” 


American Addresses 


A scholarly volume gathering into permanent form some of Mr. Choate’s most notable addresses on men 
and events of enduring interest to American history. Dignified, wise, witty. 
Frontispiece portrait of the author. 
Octavo, 360 pages. Price $2.00 net, postage 14 cents. 





By Guglielmo Ferrero 
Author of ‘‘ The Greatness and Decline of Rome” 


The Women of the Caesars 


A brilliant and scholarly presentation of the most dramatic period of Roman history, and 
of the imperial women who helped to make Rome, and to make and unmake Roman his- 
tory. A historical work of rarely picturesque conception and treatment. 


The forty illustrations are from drawings by Castaigne and Alma Tadema, and from photographs. 
8vo, 335 pages. Price $2.00 net, postage 18 cents. 
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The Century Co.’s New Books 





By Harry A. Franck 
Author of ‘‘A Vagabond Journey Around the World” 


Four Months 
Afoot in Spain 


A vivid, unfailingly humorous record of the author’s experiences and 
adventures during a care-free summer in unfamiliar byways. Whoever 
did not read that now famous book, “A Vagabond Journey Around 
the World,” missed the most fascinating travel book of a decade. 
With all its difference, the new book is as delightful as the earlier one. 


Sixty illustrations from photographs with map showing itinerary. 
8vo, 400 pages. Price $2.00 net, postage 16 cents. 





By Wallace Gillpatrick 


The Man Who 
Likes Mexico 


The story of the author’s six years’ wanderings and experiences in a sunny land of fasci- 
nating romance. It has all the charm a personal narrative should have, together with a 
good bird’s-eye view of the country, geographically, historically, and socially. 
The sixty-eight illustrations are reproduced from unusually interesting photographs. 
8vo, 400 pages. Price $2.00 net, postage 15 cents. 





By S. E. Forman, Author of ‘‘A History of the United States,” ‘‘ Advanced Civics,” etc. 


Stories of Useful Inventions 


A more profitably interesting book has not been written. It tells simply and entertainingly 
of the beginnings of every-day things, making the most of the history and humanity 
wrapped up in the inventions. A regular picture book of useful inventions. 

12mo, 248 pages. Price $1.00 net, postage 11 cents. 





By Francis Arnold Collins, Author of ‘‘ The Boys’ Book of Model Aeroplanes” 


The Second Boys’ Book 
of Model Aeroplanes 


Mr. Collins’s earlier book proved a umique and popular success in a new and fascinating 
field. ‘The new work covers up to date the science and sport of model aeroplane con- 
struction and flying, both in this country and abroad. It is a book to delight every lad 


and every grown-up who has been caught in the fascination of model aeroplane experi- 
mentation. 


Over one hundred helpful . = Ma \ 
illustrations from photo- <n % - i, Fret pg 
a. ~~ oe , ~. Ss postage 11 cents. 


A tractor with large plane forward built by F. W. Curtis 
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The Century Co.’s New Books 
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The Sick-A-Bed Lady 





The New Book by Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 
Author of ‘‘ Molly Make-Believe” 
Stories of whimsical, searching tenderness; of quaint, delightful phrasing; of bubbling 
humor. One must read them to gain any real idea of the alluring charm, the heart- 
searching pathos, the radiant joy of these stories, in which smiles and tears lie close. 


12mo, 371 pages. Price $1.30 net, poétage 11 cents. 





The Author’s Earlier Success 


Molly Make-Believe 


A whimsical notion of a plot, a charm in the unfolding all its own, pure delight in its racy humor, that ’s 
** Molly Make-Believe.”” THE ROOK SUCCESS OF THE YEAR. 


Clever pictures by Walter Tittle. 16mo, 211 pages. Price $1.00 net, postage 8 cents. 





The Haunted 
Photograph 


The New Book by Ruth McEnery Stuart 
Author of “Sonny: A Christmas Guest,” etc. 
Four stories having in delightful measure the light 
touch, the warr® heart, and the rainbow sense of 
humor and pathos which make Mrs. Stuart so 
popular a writer. The negro tales of the collec- 

tion seem quite Mrs. Stuart’s best. 


Ten fall-page illustrations. 
16mo, 170 pages. Price $1.00 net, postage 7 cents, 





Toddie 


The Love Story of a Woman-Hater 
"By Gilbert Watson 


This is the story of Toddie, caddie at St. Andrews, 
Scotland, and his bachelor Major, and of how the 
two of them came to be lovers instead of women- 
haters. A rare blend of laughter and tears, rich 
in the same mellow wit and sentiment that charmed 
in ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush,’ ‘‘ Sentimen- 
tal Tommy,’’ and ‘‘ Wee MacGregor.” 


Frontispiece in color by Vosburg. 
12mo, 374 pages. Price $1.20 net, postage 12 cents. 
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A Cap and a Girdle Any Girl Would Love 
Designed by Mrs. Ralston 


This is the way lhe Ladies Home Journal 
is now giving its Christmas suggestions. 
Twelve pages, in full color,of Christmas and 
party ideas for girls and women are in 
the November number. |5 cents a copy 









































This is the way 

The Ladies Home 
Journal is now 
giving its Christmas 
suggestions in full 
color. lwelve pages, 
in full color, of 
Christmas and party 
ideas for girls and 
women are in the 
November number. 
I5 cents a copy 


The Christmas Fvening Wrap 
Designed by Ann Meeley 
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The Century Co.’s New Books 





They gaily two-stepped down the length of “ Paradise A liey.” 


Just Patty 


The New Book by Jean Webster 


Author of ‘‘ When Patty Went to Colleg:,” ‘‘ Jerry Junior,” etc. 


Young and old will relish this book and the fresh, care-free, fun-adoring atmosphere of its 
scenes, for Patty is full of the joy of living, given to ingenious mischief for its own sake 
and the sheer delight it affords, warm-hearted, popular, pretty, with a delicious sense of 
humor, and a delightful disregard of petty conventions. 
Thirteen full-page illustrations by Relyea. 
12mo, 342 pages. Price $1.20 net, postage 12 cents. 





‘ h 
Flower o’ the Peac 
By Perceval Gibbon 
A piece of fiction far above the ordinary, not alone for its unusual setting and plot, but 
also for its notable character delineation. The scenes are set in South Africa. The story 


turns upon an unusual phase of the race question, and is a strange and gripping one. 
12mo, 400 pages. Price $1.30 net, postage 11 cents. 





The Blind Who See 


By Marie Louise van Saanen 


The story of a blind violinist, his beautiful wife, and the Other Man, who played with fire. 
The skill and sympathy of the telling hold the reader closely to the dramatic ending. 
12mo, 400 pages. Price $1.20 net, postage il cents. 





The Gods and Mr. Perrin 


By Hugh Walpole 


A remarkable tale of English school life; but the boys are almost entirely in the back- 
ground, and the masters hold the stage. The ending in its beauty and its pathos appeals 


to the reader as-the only possible and logical one. 4 2mo, 318 pages. Price $1.20 net, postage 12 cents. 
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A Present-Day Story of Reclamation 


A New Novel by Harold Bell Wright, Author of 


“That Printer of Udell’s” “The Shepherd of the Hills” 
and “The Calling ef Dan Matthews” 


THE WINNING | [sscsccccnz: 
OF BARBARA WORTH 


Dilustrations, secured at great cost, made on the scenes of the story 
Mn F. Ge Can entice hanna tanec 


Cloth, 12mo, 512 Pages, $1.30 Net 


Chicago Record-Herald— It is a novel with 

> with a large and timely idea back of it, 

with sound —- under it, and with a good 
crescendo of dramatic thrills. 


@ Boston Globe—To the reader the characters 
will appear as real as friends they know—all of 
their aims, and likes, and hatreds being portrayed 
] as true to life as snapshots caught by moving- 
picture cameras. 


@ Cleveland Plain Dealer —‘*The Calling of Dan 
Matthews" was a fine tale, ““The Shepherd of 
the Hills’* was an inspiration. And now he 
sends us: ‘“The Winning of Barbara Worth’’ — 
the best thing he has done so. far * * a twentieth 
century epic. 
| @ Dallas News—Mr. Wright has gained a most 
comprehensive grasp of the social and industrial 
that are at work in the development of 
the Nation that not is but is to be. 














Other Novels by Mr. Wright bound in 
uniform style with above 


Iimstrated, 12mo, Cloth, Each $f.50 


“Often as Barbara sat looking over that great basin That Printer of Udell’s — The Shepherd of the Hills 
her heart cried out to know the secret it held” The Calling of Dan Matthews 

@ Mouth to Mouth Advertising has made Harold Bell Wright the most popular living author because 
his books ‘‘make good.’’ By special arrangement ‘“The Calling of Dan Matthews,’* the most widely 
discussed book in the world, has been published in the Popular Edition. Harold Bell Wright’s Ozark 
**Life Stories,’” That Printer of Udell” s, The Shepherd of the Hills and The Calling of Dan Matthews 
are all now published i in the Popular Edition, and are For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold. 

@ The Winning of Barbara Worth Will Not be published im the popular edition. 


The | A Christmas Classic | | Ses bodies the aspiration, civic and moral, of the present day.” 


~ Grand Rapids Herald—"It is the greatest story since Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’ §, Progress." 
Uncrowned King 


Omaha World-Herald —“*tk ig a classic in nature and spirit and rendering.” 

Buffalo Evening News—*"It represents dreams of artistic magnificence."” 
Frontispiece and Ten MMlustrations in Color by John Rea Neill. Over 100 pages. 16mo (4%x7). 
Bound in Red and Gold—Cloth, 75 Cents Net. Full Leather, Gilt Top. Boxed, $1. 25. Net 


Mr. Wright’s Books Are For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold 


Or Send Your Order to the Publishers—The Book Supply Company 


Our mammoth catalog. size 8x5 inches, 
advertises books of all the publishers at: big 
savings. Bibles, Periodicals, ete. Write usfor 
ittoday. Bargainson every page. Books on all subjects. Hundreds of Fine Sets and Fine : for your library. 
Every book carried in stock. Orders filled promptly. Big savings, Catalog sent postage prepaid, on request. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 
ESTABLISHED 1895 _E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monree St., CHICAGO 
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THE BEST SELLING BOOK IN ALL THE WORLD qm. 
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Sho New y &ncyclopaedia 


pMenca 


—‘ ‘through Brentano’s’’ 


CHOOSE RIGHTLY A GREAT AUTHORITATIVE REFERENCE WORK! If you had the 
opportunity for full comparison of various Reference Books, and if you read the splendid and approv- 
g letters from the competent, distinguished professional men ay who are owners of this 
rk, you would have the immediate confidence in buying that we have in recommending one of these 
UPERB TWENTY-VOLUME SETS of THE NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA AMERICANA. 


As International Booksellers, with legions of correspondents in every part of the world, who 
honor us with reliance in our judgment, we wish to say that our own recommendation is conservative, 
and only determined because we have become convinced of the merit of this work, 


Special distribution of 2500 sets. Printed on India rice- 


pepe 
und in 
flexible 


leather. 


THE OLD 
THE NEW AND THE NEW 


These two volumes, so unlike 
in size, contain exact/y the same 
subject matter and {llustrations. 
The old is on ordinary paper, 
the new on /ndia paper. The 
old is 2% inches thick, the new 
1 inch thick; the old weighs 6% 
pounds, the new 3% pounds; 
the old (full set) weighs 104 
sounds, the new (full set) weighs 

= -_ bo pounds; the old (full set) re- 
quires 3 feet and 8 inches of 
shelf room, the new only 2 


The India Paper Edition in Portable Oak Case inches of shelf room. 


In securing control of the entire first Edition (2500 sets) 7 

—QOur reasons why: of the AMERICANA, four considerations moved us. First: P 
the exce//ence of the work itself as arrived at from critical f 

examination by undoubted experts; we have their reports. Second: the sumptuous appearance and marked 
convenience of the India-paper edition bound in flexible leather: ’tis indeed a transformation. 7Z7*ird: the 
low cost “through Brentano's,” and our graduated payment-plan; these make the purchase “touch the 
pocket lightly.” /ourth: we can allow you more money for your old encyclopaedia than anyone else; 
we have larger facilities for disposing of old sets than any publisher. Send name and date of your old t BREN. 


encyclopaedia. f TANO’S 
3 It’ th while to post a o 
—Your opportunity : swurcacertenctiay iinet New York 


ENCYCLOPADIA AMERICANA, a Send me full 
To this end we have prepared a pamphlet that will give you a good idea of the work asa ; particulars about 
whole—its 2,387 special writers (American and foreign), its 65,287 subjects treated, its your distribution of 
signed articles, its 160 maps, its 2,114 half-tone illustrations, its g00 special engravings E the ENCYCLOPAE- 
and drawings, its 126 superb plates in color. You will readily see the great value ra DIA AMERICANA 
of having the whole world’s knowledge—especially the xew knowledge—within your with pamphlet and actual 
easy reach, made so by the reduced price and easy terms “through Brentano’s.”’ pages from the work. 

A post-card will bring the pam- 


phlet; also an unbound, 32-page section = ff 
of the work itself. Better still Use the Compon f 


BRENTANO’S f= —-—= 





Fifth Avenue, cor. Twenty-seventh St., New York 
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THE 
MARDEN 
BOOKS 


400 — INSPIRING, 


Read these inspirational books Orison 
Swett Marden, editor of SUCCESS M RGAZINE: 
Let them show you how successful men handle 
men and things, how they made up for deficiencies 
in education, how they achieved their- aim, 
doubled their means, established their’ credit, got 
a foothold in the business world, grasped oppor- 
tunities, increased their abilities, made an im- 
pression on men of affairs—in fact, how they 
succeeded in life. 

The most noted men, the most successful 
business men, statesmen, professional men, edu- 
cators and executives have these volumes as part 
of their permanent libraries. Many of con 
have purchased hundreds of volumes of one or 
more titles, for presentation purposes to their 
employees and best friends. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE and THE NATIONAL Leng A $i £0 pen youd Ge 
Orison Sw: liter and & 


ice—$1.00. SUCCESS MAGAZINE (Dr. ett Marden 
YST with its timely review of events, stories with action and go in cna and 


JOHN WANAMAKER WROTE 
DR. MARDEN ONLY A FEW DAYS AGO 


“Had | seen such a book as ‘Pushing to the Front* 
when I! first started towards mercantile life, # 
should—if it had been necessary—gone at least 
without one meal a day to save enough 
money to have bought the book.*’ 













READ WHAT 





September 21, 1911, 


(Signed) JOHN WANAMAKER. 









INFORMING CHAPTERS — 400 


More than a million copies are now eirculat 
all over the world, translated into many tongue 
They are used as educational text-books by many 
countries, including Japan, Germany, etc. 

Men and women read them and rise Pheenix- 
like under their inspiration from the ashes of dea 
hopes to greater and higher things. 

Boys and girls read them, and are spurred ¢ 
their highest endeavor, urged forward to br 
out the very best and to make of themselves t/ 
utmost possible. 

Ministers, teachers, educators, orators, write: 
professional men find them invaluable as rea 
teference books, teeming as they are with an: 
dotes and life stories of the world’s great success 

You, too, want them. 


great national family magazine which has 
sensible ; 


@7 © 


remained at the pop. ir 
; with which is combined THE NATI N \ 





on our big American probiens, The “ Individual Investor 


outspoken 
Department has prevented thousands Sd SUCCESS readers from investing hundreds of thousands of dollars in unsafe enterprises. 





SUCCESS MAGAZINE AND THE WNA- 
TIONAL POST arranged this w offer 
specially for its readers, and has selected from the : 
vast collection of Dr. Marden's writings those of Dare, 


A FEW OF THE IDEA-F ULL CHAPTERS 
Wanted—A Man. 


Courage—Self-Control, 
A Home of My Own. 


the greatest individual and public value. There 
are eleven volumes in this set in two uniform 
bindings—cloth or silk. The titles of the volumes 
are as follows: Pushing to the Front; Getting On; 
Young Man Entering Business; Secret of Achieve- 
ment; Rising in the World; Every Man a King; 
Be Good to Yourself; Peace, Power and Plenty; 
The Optimistic Life; He Can Who Thinks He 
Can; The Miracle of Right Thought. 

To allow you the privilege of examination and to 
bring the books to you in as simple a manner and 
through a convenient paying oroposition, we have 
arranged that for $2.0o with this coupes we will 
deliver them to you, all charges pre and in 
addition you will receive SUCCESS ) AGAZINE 
two long years (24 months). 


The regular price of the set, cloth nGes, 
eleven volumes + $11.00 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE, two years . * 2.00 
$13 .co 
Silk Bind : . + $13.75 
succ ESS Wac AZINE, » years . e 2.00 
$15 .75 


The Wifl and the Way. 

Rich Without Money. 

Choosing a Vocation. 

The Man With The Idea, 

Decision. 

Love as a Tonic. 

The Born Leader. 

Eight Hundred and Ninety-Six 
Kinds of Liars. 

Be Good to Yourself. 

Responsibilities and Power. 

Luck, Originality, Initiative. 

He Can Who Thinks He Can. 

Enthusiasm. 

Facts on Common Sense. 

Be Brief. 

Habit—-The Servant or the 
Master. 


Promotion—Health. 

Art of Advertising. 

Keeping Up With the Times. 

Friendship and Success. 

System and Order. 

Starting on Borrowed Capital. 

Salesmanship. 

Other Men’s Brains. 

What Is the Matter With Your 
Help? 

What Credit Is Based On. 

Dollars and Dimes. 

Just Getting Along, 

Useful Occupation. 

Getting a Situation. 

Hints to Young Writers. 

How to Talk Well. 

The Roll Call of the Great. 


THIS tS THE OFFER: 


I enclose $2.00. Send me, at once, transportation charges fully prepaid, the complete eleven-volume set of the MARDEN 


;. Cloth 
Liprary, bound in ~; 


,.’ and enter my name fora twe-years’ subscription to Success MaGazing. I promise to remit $2.00 eac 


month until the balance is paid at your special prices—Cloth binding, $10.00. Silk binding, $12.00. 


Name 


Address .... 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE, 29-31 East 22d Street, 
MARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


City and State...... sanegacedeameesacd Ge cccnteesccevecce eSococcees 


New York City 
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Moffat, Yard and Company’s Important Books 





Some Old Flemish ‘Memoirs of Theodore 


Towns By GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS | Thomas By ROSE FAY THOMAS 
Large 8vo, beautifully illustrated, boxed. $4.00 net | Fully illustrated. 8vo. $3.00 net 


This distinguished book of travel equals in An adequate, brilliant, and highly sympa- 
beauty, information, and interest the author’s | thetic account of the life of this great American 
previous works on Holland and Brittany. | composer : and leader, by his widow. 





Two Years in the Genius and Other 


Forbidden City ny Essays cutance eouan 


By PRINCESS DER-LING — 8vo. $1.50 net. By mail, $1.63 


ve. Thaddeus ©. White) A collection of distinguished 
> 2 vs, “) 
Iltustrated. 8vo. $2.00 net essays taken from the great body 


‘ a py oad ange 7 of material, the work of his ma- 
TAGVO OF The SXPOTIECSS OF tae turity, left by Mr. Stedman at his 
First Lady-in-Waiting to the late death . 

Empress Dowager of China. —— 


Sie tnt , e 
| The Five Senses 
Control of the By ANGELA M. KEYES 
Market 3; sruce wrman Mlustrated in color by Jessie 
12mo. $1.25 net r ae Willcox Smith. 8vo. $1.00 net 

A legal solution of the Trust ma This is a striking gift book for 
Problem. This book develops the ’ children, the text made up from 
principle of State Control con- re GEIR the most interesting and appro- 
vineingly presenting a solution priate writings dealing with the 
which would result in an industrial peace. |senses to be found in literature. 


Father Lacombe ™,2i4Ack 285 The Substitute Prisoner 


| Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25 net By MAX MARCIN 
By KATHERINE HUGHES An exciting novel of mystery by the author of 
Illustrated. 8vo. $2.50 net ‘Brita of Headquarters, 


The subject—strong, humorous, and ensiteans | TL 
—passes with a great joy-of-life from one | The Gift of Sleep By BOLTON HALL 
dramatic experience to another in the wilder- | 12mo. $1.25 net 


ness, and on to the crowded life of big cities,| This book is imtendud no less for those who 
where he still refuses to be commonplace. | do sleep well as for those who do not. 

















The Bauble Basset, a Village 


By RICHARD BARRY Chronicle ” + RE 


12mo. - $1.25 net 

This is the story of a young wife A beautiful holiday edition, printed 
who is swept off her feet by the in two colors, handsomely deco- 
swift current of the “new women” rated, with colored frontispiece by 
movement in New York. C. M. Burd. Boxed. $1.50 net 

In the beginning the heroine is “This simple story is marked 
an unformed, impulsive, lovable, with some of the finest qualities of 
and devoted woman. To the end J Why literature. . .. No finer bit of work, 
she remains lovable and devoted, . in its own class, has come under 
but she passes through fire and ; our notice in a long time.”— 
storm to become poised a and wise. ‘a 3 Evening Sun, New York. 


The Cats’ Tea-Party "The Littlest Rebel sowan reruz 


Author of “The Prinee Chap,” “ The Spitfire,” ete. 
} By LAURE CLAIRE FOUCHER Beautifully decorated and illustrated. 
Illustrated in color by M. E. Grainger. 75 cents net. Postage 6 cents extra 
Small 16mo, 50 cents net | The scene of this exquisite little masterpiece 
The educational object of this delightful book | is laid in the South during the Civil War. There 
is to interest little children in poetry by making | is a pathos and humor in this story that will be 
each poem carry on an absorbing story. appreciated by every reader. 











Moffat, Yard and Company, Union Square, New York 
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Your Last Chance 






















How to Save From 
$1. to $2.50 


At the end of this month, the subscription price 
of Good Housekeeping advances to $1.50 a year. 
For the present the priceis $1. Now is the time to 
order. If you subscribe today, each subscription will 
save you $0 contnaniiie ahecibies 2. 3, or 5 years 
in advance, you will be saving from $1 to $2.50 


Good Housekeeping 


is more than a magazine that merely entertains—it 1s a real 
companion and help to the woman whois in 






et rd eee See oe 
in issue. $ portrait oine 
mpreiees Sas. Saae Se ma em features just 

tt has t recipes, mequs ousekeeping hints 
mgood. “Inhaihel There are pages of fashions and em- 
broidery news, as well as for the children, and 
sony a they de to ae ae at eter os 
str y as to you. Good lousekeeping is most 
practical and helpful magazine published. 

This month Good Housekeeping will cost you only $1, next 
month $1.50. Remember you can save from $1 to $2.50 by 
enduing %, 2 0: 5 seam Seve toteg. Do so. Use the 
coupon herewith. All remittances are mailed at our risk. 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 


381 Fourth Avenue New York City 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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SIRES SSSR, 
Unquestionably the Greatest Book in years 


The Autobiography of 
RICHARD WAGNER 


One of the great, if not the greatest book of this generation, worthy to 
take its place side by side with the world’s immortal biographies. The 
mere publication of am autobiography of a man of Wagner’s rank would be a great event even 
though it were a conventional and dull production; du¢, MY LIFE “‘tells one of the most thrilling 
and dramatic: stories im the history of modern art,” — Spring field Republican. 
“Will rank among the great autobiographies of literature. The world will not willingly 
let die such @ work: as: this,”—V. Y. San. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY LIBRARY 
Two volumes, large 8v0. Boxed, $8.50 net. Expressage extra. 


NEVER in the author’s long career as one 














Aglavaine and 
Selysette 


A Drama in Five Acts 


By MAURICE 
MAETERLINCK 


Judged by critics to mark an 
advance in the work of the Bel- 
gian Shakespeare, even over 
such an exquisite piece of litera- 
ture as “The Treasure of the 


Humble.” 
l2mo. $1.25 net 


A Drama 


By BRIAN HOOKER 


This. beautiful and dignified 
poem forms the libretto of the 
American Opera, already fa- 
mous, which is to be produced 
this season by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 

L2moa. $1.25 net. 


of the most popular American writers of 
fiction has a novel 


By GEORGE BARR 
McCUTCHEON 


been received with such instant and hearty 


praise as 
* Our compliments, George Barr McCutch- 
eon! You have written a dig story that is 
yours, yours absolutely and worthily.” 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
Ilins. 12mo.. 448 pages. $2.25 net. 


Initials Only 


A New Detective Story 
By ANNA KATHARINE 
GREEN 


A remarkable story of a strange crime, a 
cunning criminal and a wonderful detective 
by the author of a long list of such popular 
detective stories as Phe Leavenworth Case, 
The Filigree Ball, etc. 

Tilus. 


L2mo. $1.30 net. 


The Girl of the 
Golden West 


Novelized from. the play 
By DAVID BELASCO 


Every one has heard of this 
absorbing love- story which 
Blanche Bates has acted and 
Caruso has sung before thou- 
sands. 

Every one will want to read 
the book. 

Illus, 12mo, $1.25 net. 


A Maid of Old 
New York 
By AMELIA E. BARR 


Another of Mrs, Barr’s de 
lightful romances of old-time 
New York, like “ The Bow of 
Orange Ribbon” and “The 
Maid of Maiden Lane.” 

Illus. 12mo. $1.25 net. 


To be published on November 15th 








The Money Moon 


A Delightful New Novel 
By JEFFERY FARNOL The Broad Highway 


Thisis just such another leisurely, rambling story, tinged with sentiment and steeped # 
in the truest spirit of romance as has made the author famous. Readers of 

THE BROAD HIGHWAY will welcome this charming story from the 
same pen. 





Dodd, Mead t 
& Co., N. Y, 7 
? Pleasesend me yo y, 
se TWe EDETrans ? circular describing 


MY LIFE, 
A Novel A Gift Book ’ 4 The Autobiography of 


Frontispiece by A. 1. Keller. a] slustratinne y ed and in black RICHARD WAGNER. 
2mo. > 4. and white by A. 1. Keller. 
ese arae "800." Boxed. $3.00ne. G 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY FF sani, 
443 Fourth Avenue New York eo 
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ALZAC 


AT ACTUAL MANUFACTURING COST 





THE This Special Edition of. Balzac 

BOOKS comprises Six Sumptuous Vol- 
umes 5x7%. Over 2,300 pages; 
printed in large, clear type on a 
fine quality antique book paper, 
richly bound in dark green, silk- 
finish library cloth, stamped in 
gold—the equal of many de luxe 
sets. 





THE The celebrated French novel- the same breath with Hugo, 
AUTHOR ist, Honoré de Balzac, excelled Dumas, Maupassant. Balzac’s 
as a painter of society and most famous series, Le Comédie 
manners. In this respect his Humaine(The Comedyof Human 
fascinating tales and novels are Life), is read the world over, and 
probably without an equal in contains some of the most ad- 
the entire realm of literature. mirable studies of the sadder pas- 
You utter the name of Balzacin sions of humanity ever written. 


_ Vol. I Vol. Ill Vol. V 
THE The Wild Ass’s Skin Eugenie Grandet Cousin Betty 
Gobseck A Woman of Thirty 
CONTENTS Pierre Grassau Vol. VI 
Louis Lambert 
Vol. Il Vol. IV A Seaside Tragedy 
The Quest of the Absolute The Country Doctor The Imaginary Mistress 
Melmoth Reconciled Albert Savarus The Elixir of Life 
Seraphita A Passion in the Desert And Other Stories 
THE We offer you these superb sets of Balzac at actual manu 
i, OFFER jacturers’ cost rather than pay storage on them this winter 
a Here is a rare opportunity for lovers of good books. Think 


Nov 
H.M. 


~ w_ Oy of getting this choice collection of stories, over 2,300 pag: 
saueros. Sing, of entertaining fiction, six beautiful volumes of Balza 
COLUMBIAN Soe (all charges paid in U. S.), with a year’s subscription, new 
MAGAZINE —_ weendes or renewal, for Hampton-CoLuMBIAN MAGAZINE, whic 
66 West 35Tu St., New York, N. Y. ~~ Dee will contain a big, new serial novel by REX 


~~ a BEACH during 1912, for only $2.95 or 
@nutlemen:—For $2.95 enclosed please se 197, than the price of two popular nove 
send me Six-Volume Set of Balzac, bound ~ Sig, at your retail store. 
in silk finish, dark green library cloth, all charges = ®ng 


~s _ 
prepaid, and enter my name as a subscriber to HAMPTON- tai Con ss AC! 
COLUMBIAN MAGAZINE one full year, as per your special offer. Be Pon To, BEFORE 





Pe hs Terrie. RO MERE Oe oe od ee “az tig th 
~~ 
hits. nance nbhetal a eee heats eee” ge 
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THE LATEST BOOKS 


Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 


CAREY’S CHICKENS 


“The Book of American Motherhood.”’ 


“Of course Mother Carey’s Chickens is charming—and real 
—and full of heart—and humor—and sweet sane wiseness 
(which is a less portentous sounding word than wisdom). 


Why not? 


With illustrations in color 


Kate Douglas Wiggin wrote it.”’ 


—Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


$1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37. 


THE DIARY OF GIDEON WELLES 


With an Introduction 


This diary of Gideon Welles, Secretary of the 
a permanent and indispensable contribution to American history. 


by John T. Morse, Jr. 


Navy in Lincoln’s Cabinet, constitutes 
From it we learn not 


only the hopes and disappointments and achievements of the government, but, most 


important of all, of Lincoln’s daily relations with his 


LaArce volume 


Fully I 


By Eugenia B. Frothingham 

A powerful novel with an American 
irl for heroine, a young Italian lover, 

la a background of Roman society. 


Atlin ain ee 


stra. 


tration by Ali 


1.25 net 


TARA N T ELLA 
By Edith Macvane 
By the author of ‘‘The Black 
Flier.” As a picture of actual Ital- 
an society the book 
t is a stirring novel 


is as notable as 


frontispiece im 
$1.20 net. F 


THE SHADOW OF ISLAM 


An absorbing novel 
ized her earlier book and a powerful description of tl 


With 


tpa 


IN 





by the author of ‘‘Haremlik,” 
1c Young Turk movement. sz 


Cabinet. 
$10 


One. P 


stage extra 


A SAFETY MATCH 
By lan Hay 
This story of an English marriage 
of convenience which happily turns 
into a love match is even more de- 
lightful than Mr. Hay’s earlier ro- 
mance, ‘‘ The Right Stuff.” 


om ith Srontispiece in color 
20 met. Postpaid $1.32. 


A COUNTRY LAWYER 
By Henry A. Shute 
In its interest, humor, and por- 
trayal of up-country character, this 
novel is far in advance of anything 
Judge Shute has yet done. 


Frontispiece. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37. 


By Demetra Vaka 
with the charming Oriental setting which character- 
d. $1.25 met. Postpaid $1.37. 


ustrate 





NEW BIOGRAPHY 

BRET HARTE 

The first full and authoritative biography. 
trated. $3.00 we¢#. Postpaid $3.18. 


THE LIFE OF CAVOUR By W.R. Thayer 
An important biography of the great Italian statesman. 
Two volumes. Illustrated. $7.50 me¢. Postage extra. 
WINSLOW HOMER By W. H. Downes 
rhe authorized biography of one of the greatest American 
artists. Fully illustrated. $6.00 met. Postage extra. 
EMERSON’S JOURNALS 
Edited by E. W. Emerson and W. E. Forbes 
Vols. V and VI. Illustrated. Each,$1.75 net. Postpaid $1.88. 





lus 


Fully il 








Note—-The Two Great Novels 
By H. S&S. 


Harrrison 


QUEED 
Boston 


By H. C. Merwin l 


THE LONG ROLL 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


ESSAYS AND POETRY — 
GIRLS AND EDUCATION | By Le B. R. Briggs 


Helpful talks for girls and their parents. $1.00 me#. Post- 
paid $1.07. 


THE SINGING MAN By Josephine P. Peabody 
Poems of unusual charm by the author of “The Piper.” 

$1.10 wet. Postpaid $1.20. 

THE PROBLEM OF FREEDOM By G. H.[Paimer 
An +. me collection of essays. $1.25 met. Post- 

Pp iid $1. 

PAY-DAY By C. Hanford Henderson 


An appeal for a readjustment of the relations of men. 
$1.50 net. Postpaid $1.62. 
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By Mary 
Johnston 


New York 
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LIPPINCOLTS 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 














1) “FICTION OF QUALITY” ©) = 


“7 DAYS” ba 


Made a hit in Lippincott's a 





















NEW PICTURES 

















































Including Abbey’s famous Holy Grail, are | year or two ago—there's a } 
shown in our Illustrated Catalogue. New story just as good (or a little 
edition, nearly 400 cuts,—practically a hand- b P ° 
book of American art,—sent for 25 cents etter) in every issue. When {Sy 
(stamps accepted). Over a thousand subjects to U you pay a quarter for Lippin- Ney 
choose from in American art. Keproduced exclu- cott’s you get about as much 
sively in | r ° : 
: in quantity and a lot more 
e- (e : | in quality than most $1.50 
1) novels ever gave. TRY IT AT Ray, 
Si, ei th ia rans pot OUR RISK—SEND 25 CENTS t 
ese rints have long been the accepted stan . 4 
ard of art reproduction. Ab »bey himself said, FOR 3 MONTHS’ TRIAL SUB- WL 
*I could not wish better.’ Fifty cents to — SCRIPTION 
$50.00 May we serve you, either _ direct on 
approval, or through your art store Cost of = 
Catalogue deducted from purchase of the Prints. m ’ 
LOonoorn 
| Exhibitions for schools, clubs, churches, etc. LIPPINCOTT LIPPINCOTT $ MAGAZINE ‘o—_ 
Family Portraits done on private order from Ww hi —_ 
daguerreotypes, tintypes, old photographs, etc. , a East ashington Square pans 
ert Sterner wo Companions, adove, Copyright by a. p H I LAD E LP H IA, PA. Time 
95 Pierce “ Bulldine B S10 
CURTIS & CAMERON 2 Opp. Public Library 0 - . 














| READERS of Harper's Magazine who would like : 
facsimile of a letter written by George William Curtis 
in 1676 and a half-tone picture of him as he appeared at 


Novelist and Philosopher pe Gane, con ohtele Gan by gating Sous cents in peste ae 
We have just published a most interesting char- A. L. SUESMAN. "one Biatte, = a 
acter study (with new portrait) of Arnold Bennett, 
egethes SR sane a ga i= appreciations of 
is novels and philosophies. is serves aS an ex- . 
a a ope » iG ate ot ee The Expe rt Waitress 
who, as author o 4 an “ 
ON 24 HOURS A DAY —< te Be LIVE By ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED 
N 24 AY and other of genial 2 _ oe 
philosophy, is a Fe # the literary discovery of the The whole duty of the waitres: 
decade. '2-page booklet sent | what to serve and how to serve it. 
FREE ian request. Ali the Arnold Ben- Cloth, $1.00 
nett books may be seen at your bookseller’ s. nial : 


. DORA 
GEORGE HW. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers | HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


THE FRIENDLY STARS 


MARTHA roe MARTIN 


This story brings the stars into friendly and familiar acquaintance. How to learn 
with the naked eye, all that is most interesting about the stars, is what the book points 
out. Their rising and setting, their number, colors, distances, movements, and dis- 
tinguishing characteristics are recounted in an untechnical manner, and with no demand 
for preliminary knowledge on the part of the reader. It proves how readily an in- 
telligent and delightful acquaintance with the stars can be acquired. Prof. Jacoby, ot! 

Columbia University, writes the introduction. rE 
With Many Simple Diagrams. Post 8vo, Cloth. Price, $1.25 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Are You Leading 
the 
Colored Lifer 


LIFE is now, in addition to its col- 
ored covers, printing some of its in- 
side pages in color. 


How much it adds to the leading 
humorous paper in the world can 
only be seen by personal inspection. 


Try a three months’ trial subscription 
(Coupon below). 


Some leading specials are: 
Thanksgiving (Nov. 2). Dollar (Cam. 
Wall Street (Nov. 9). adian, $1.13; 


P Foreign, $1.26). 
Christmas (Dec. 7) Send LIFE for 


Travel (Dec. 14) three months to 





Open only to new subscribers; no subscription 
On all News-stands renewed at this rate. This offer is net. 
Every Tuesday 
Ten Cents 





LIFE, 20 W. 31 Street, New York 
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NOVEMBER 


THE ones 
NORTH J 


AMERICAN 
RE VIEW So 


“I am a devoted reader of The 
North American Review. In 
point of solid worth, I find it unpar- 
alleled among American magazines.” 
Tue Rey. Cuarrtes H. Parxuursrt. 


For NOVEMBER 


These Important Articles 


Shai] We Make Our Constitution Flexible . Professor Munroe Smith 
How to Put the People Behind the Law 

The Rev. Percy Stickney Grant 
One Phase of Journalism ... . . « Joseph S. Auerbach 
Necessary Panama Canal Legislation . . . Emory R. Johnson 
Deficiencies of Law for International Adjustments 


Rear-Admiral A. T. Mahan, U.S.N. 
A New Source of the Divina Commedia . Arthur Bennington 


AND NUMEROUS OTHERS 


$4.00 THE YEAR 35 CENTS THE COPY 








The North American Review Publishing Company, Franklin Square, New York 
London: William Heinemann, 21, Bedford St., W. C. 
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Mater Consolatrix By Bouguereau Mona Lisa 


THE IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


A gift is cherished not only because of the giver, but on account of the 
genuine benefit and pl easure to be derived from it. 
largely the remarkable demand for ‘‘ The Ideal Col lection of the World’s 
Great Art” for Christmas presentation. The collection is first of alla 
thing of supreme beauty. The sixty plates contained therein are the most 
perfect reproductions ever imported from Europe of the great masterpieces 
of Rembrandt, Frans Hals, Rubens, Van Dyck, Murillo, Velasquez, 
Titian, Pau! Veronese, Raphael, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Landseer, 
rot, Millet, Whistler, and scores of others among the great artists of 
the world. Only secondary inimportance to the beauty of the plates are the 
sixty descriptive articles, written by the leading art critics and writers of 
England and America. These sixty articles, along with the illuminating 
introduction by Mr. John La Farge, are a liberal education in art. When 
these articles are read in conjunction with the perfect plates reproduced 
from original paintings by sixty master artists, as shown in the collection, 
they form a basis for a more complete knowledge of the art of the world 
within the last five hundred years than any other collection of its kind ever 


"IMPORTANT 


1 One of the greatest art critics hasseaid: “It is the work of art lived 
with that opens its beauties to the eye.” Aathe Ideal Collection affords 
a perfect ART GALLERY FOR THE HOME, you live and have daily 
communion with the great pictures included in it. 
2 To the traveller he Ideal Collection of the W orld’s Great Art” will 
be a perfect memorandum of the beautiful pictrres seen in the great 
galleries of the Old World. 
£ Teo those who have not been so fortunate tea to visit 
the great galleries of the Old W orld, the “ Ideal Col- 
leetion” will be a revelation of beauty and will ac- 
quaint the owner perhaps in a more Shepematn way 


By Leonardo 


These reasons explain 


rhe Pot of Basil 
By Alexander 


FREE 


Psyche 
By Lord Leighton 








SEND COUPON TO-DAY 








To each purchaser of ‘‘ The 
Ideal Collection of the World’s 
Great Art’’ will be presented 
his choice of any one of “pe 
following three beautiful 
turesin special hand colo 
phael’ a Madonna,’’ Ra- 
great masterpiece, 
P. Th Ane oot Innocence,’’ Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ beautiful 
child picture, or ‘‘ The Ange- 
lus,’’ the world-famous mas- 
terpiece by Millet. Theabove 
pictures are completely 
mounted in a double overlay 
mount, ready for the frame 
one regularly retail from $6.00 
© $10.00 each. Send in at 
on for full information re- 
discoun the special dealer’s 
ount and the free premium 
picture. 





than travel would have done. 
4 As the work is arranged in twelve beautiful vel- 
lum portfolios, according to the different schools, 
the work may presented as a whole, or it may be 


divided intotwelve parts for Christmas presentation. 


& The sixty plates of the Ideal Collection are Saree 
from two to five dollarseach. For introductory 
oses, Ramall fraction of the actual value of “* "he 
deal Collection of the World's Great Art” will be 
quoted for the next thirty days. 


TO YOU—FREE 


An attractive Fine Art Brochure giving a full description of 
“The Ideal Collection of the World’s Great Art,” with excerpts 
from the descriptive articles and full description of the “Chart 
of the World’s Great Art,” showing all the schools of artists 
and giving the titles of the greatest masterpieces with their 
proper chronological position, with many other items of inter- 
est to the lover of pictures, will be sent mediately upon 
receipt of the coupon. Send in to-day for beautiful Fine 
Art Brochure. 


DOUBLEDAY-PAGE ART CO., 
GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 





Bmatoocntw saxzrP ZO 





The Doubleday-Page Art 
ompany 

Garden City, New York 

Dear Sirs: 1am interested 
in The Ideal Collection of 
the World’s Great Art, and 
shall be pleased to receive the 
Fine Arts Brochure with the 
special article by Sir Martin 
Conway and fu!l information 
regarding your Special Dis- 
count Offer, terms, Free 
Hand-Colored Premium Pic- 
tures, etc. (4A 
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FRANKLIN 


First: 


Second: 


Third: 


Fourth: 


Fifth: 


Address 


SQUARE 


AGENCY 


If you give all or part of your time to getting 
subscriptions for a living—Write us! 


If you never took a subscription but want to 
know how the business is made pleasant, 


dignified and profitable—Write us! 


If you want to do a kindness to some one 
who needs “an opportunity’—Write us! 


(Sending the name and address.) 


If you are running a bookstore or a news- 
stand and want to increase your business in 
subscriptions for any and all periodicals— 
profits also—Write us! 


For four years the ‘‘ Harper Plan” has been 
the best. 


@ We have a better one for next season. If 
you want to know about it, just ask us to tell 
you about the “Harper Plan” for 1911-12. 
—Write us to-day! 


THE FRANKLIN SQUARE AGENCY 
FRANKLIN SQUARE ) "NEW YORK 
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@ Something nem under the sportingsun. An heats ee 
has proved that American dogs area match for the King of Beasts. 


@ PAUL J. RAINEY has been hunting lions with fox-hounds, 
and dogs and man have set new records for the sporting chance. 
The dogs follow the trail and bay the game with all the sureness 
and courage that they showed against Southem foxes and bears 
in the Mississippi canebrakes. 


@ To be sure there were narrow escapes. Occasionally dogs were mauled and one charg- 
ing lioness was stopped six feet from the camera. 


@ It is a story of nerve, ingenuity, persisteace, both canine and human. Mr. Rainey tells it 

in the NOVEMBER OUTING with photographs of the men, the country, the dogs and 

the game. 

@ In addition to this feature, this big issue of OUTING sets the pace for 1912 with a wonderful v of 
outdoor articles from MONOPLANES VS. BIPLANES by — Post to RIFLES AND AM 


NITION by Horace Kephart; from THE RANCH by Stew ard White to A MODEL APPLE 
ORCHARD by E. P. Powell---everything for the needs of r oe outdoor American. 


@ Let OUTING be your guide for the things worth while in outdoor living---include it in your list of maga- 
zines $2.50---Regular subscription price $3.00. All news-stands 25 cents. 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OUTING MAGAZINE yachting, OUFING HANDBOOKS 
315 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY-1112 PEOPLES GAS BLDG., CHICAGO 
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{| “Sure to be one of the 
widely popular ro- 
mances of the season.” 
—Chicago Record-Her- — 
ald. — 
“Many points ahead < 
of his other ventures.” “~~_~ ——~— 
—Pittsburg Post. -~= 

{ “Alive with incident <<@7 
and sensation.” —Boston oe 


Transcript. Pymary Ourler Oyraty 











By 
REX 


Author of 
‘* The Silver Horde”’ 
{ “Lots of go, and a 
clean story from start 
to finish.” — Helena 
Record. 


@ “Rex Beach’s best 


~ preciate the magnifi- 
cence of the Canal work 


than anything hitherto 
Wy published.” —San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin. 


A WHIRLWIND OF PRAISE 


{ “The most breathlessly interesting 


novel of the last half-dozen years.” — 


Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


@e« 


What Beach has done surpassingly 
well is to give the stay-at-home reader 
a vivid picture of the stupendous work 
in the construction of the Canal, and 
the spirit of the men as well.”—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


{| “There is no let-up in the swing and 
dash of the yarn from the opening 
chapter.” —S pringfield Union. 

{| “Particularly attractive on account 
of its intensely dramatic situations.” — 


Brooklyn Eagle. 


“Beach has scored a ten-strike. . . . 
Plenty of action and good-humor.”— 
Detroit News. 


{ “Something more than a novel; it is 
an entertaining, illuminating story of 
the Canal. The plot is well handled 
and the setting is especially fine.”— 
Editorial in Savannah Press. 


{ “Extremely exciting—there is no 
putting it aside.”’— Denver Times. 
{ “Aims to amuse, and this it does 


capitally.”—New Y ork Herald. 


“This story is a corker. In in- 
cident, action, surprise, character- 
drawing, and dialogue it is a genuine 
tour de force.”—Philadelphia Tele- 
graph, 

{ “Excitement at full speed; a narra- 
tion witching enough to make readers 
forget engagements and the time o’ the 
clock.” —Boston Globe. 


PICTURES BY CHRISTY 


Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.25 net 
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MARGARET DELAND’S 


Wonderful Novel 


THE 
IRON WOMAN 


| ig is more than a novel as we have come to 

know the word. Mrs. Deland pictures 
youth—dewy, virginal youth—in all its ten- 
derness and passion, its foolish obstinacy, and 
generous impulsiveness, with truthful idealism. 
Her young people are wonderfully attractive 
in their perfect naturalness. She portrays the 
elders—people whom life has hardened—with 
just as deep understanding and sympathy. 
She has a way of penetrating the outward husk 
of habit and finding the living heart under- 
neath. As for the story itself—it is difficult 
to speak of its beauty in terms of self-restraint. 





“Mrs. Deland strikes a great note with the “Tt is not a story of to-day, destined to pass 
certainty born of a deep and reverent knowl out of the memory before the types are dry. 
edge of li ind a deep and spiritual sense of It stands a substantial performance in selection 
both the frankness and reticence of art.” of subject, workmanship, human interest, and 
Hami_ton W. Masie, in The Outlook. spiritual meaning.”—E.ia W. Pearttie, in The 


5 Chicago Tribune. 
Wherever two or three women are gathered 


together nowadays they are likely to be found “This tense, yet low-toned study of spiritual 
talking about Elizabeth and David in Margaret struggle grips like a cordial hand-clasp, clings 
Deland’s novel She has created an absolutely like a tender memory, and must, by its fine 
unique character.”—Scranion Tribune-Repub- fiber, work for the pleasing and good of man- 
lican. kind.’”’—Chicago Record-Herald. 


“*The Iron Woman’ is a big novel, big in ° Irrespective of the entertainment it will 
theme, big in construction, big in its sympa- give—and that is the str — of —. bok of 
thetic exposition of the heartaches of mother- the season—its people and their actions will be 
hood.” —Springfield Union discussed as earnestly as if the readers had the 
pleasure of knowing them in the flesh.””— 
‘Romance of brilliantly absorbing quality.”’ Wituiiam E, Sace, in The Cleveland Leader. 
—Ww 7 
wacapae Sim, “We can commend this story unqualifiedly 
‘““As a mere story ‘The Iron Woman’ is one as a work of literature, as a bracing tonic among 
of Mrs. Deland’s best But as an informal, un- the slushy, salacious works of fiction, and as a 
dogmatic exposition of some important phases discerning and penetrating unfolding of con- 
of moral philosophy it is really a great book.” duct and activity under the play of those 
Philadelphia Telegraph. elemental passions which are most powerful in 
making or marring life.’"—Boston Herald. 
“The best novel of the year.”"—St. Louts 
Globe-Democrat. " “It is a story filled with human emotion 
and one about which the reader feels bound to 
“A masterly portrayal of life, with a strong talk when he has turned the last fascinating 
and vivid characterization.”"—Brooklyn Eagle. page.’’—Boston Globe. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.35 net. 
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ADRIAN 
SAVAGE 


By Lucas Malet 


UCAS MALET tells a story of this 

kind with exceptional skill. 
age is a distinguished young man of 
letters, the son of 
an English father 
and a French 
mother. He is 
ardently in love 
with a young 
and bewitching 


Sav- 


ial, 


“Adfian 


Savase 





Frenchwomar. 
She shows a dan- 
gerous degree of 
interest ina 
protégé of his— 


Lucas Malet ; 


René Dax, cari- 
caturist and minor poet, bulbous- 
headed and weak-bodied, half child and 
half madman—an undoubted genius. 
An English girl, lacking beauty and 
charm, awakens Adrian’s innate chiv- 
alry. He ably protects her interests 
amid intrigues. The portrayal of char- 
acter is striking, the plot odd and in- 
genious. 

With Frontispiece, Post 8vo, 

$1.35 net 


Cloth, 
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UNDER 
WESTERN 
EYES 


By Joseph Conrad 


HE story is like one of Tchaikow- 

sky’s symphonies, and is done 
with all Conrad’s intense realism and 
breadth of im- 


agination. It is ray 
called “Under STE ane 
Western Eyes” . 


EYES! 


because its reve- 
lationoftempera- 
ment must seem 
to the people of 
Western nations 
very strange. 
The central fig- 
ure is Razumov, 
a student at the 
University, supposed to be of humble 
origin, but really the son of a powerful 
nobleman. The story continues to a 
striking end. It is, too, a wonderful 
study of individual temperament, so 
strange as to be almost shocking, and 
yet curiously sympathetic. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 


-*JOSEPH* 
* CONRAD * 








THE FAIR IRISH MAID 


By Justin Huntly McCarthy 


TALE laid in the eventful days of the second decade of the nineteenth 

century, when the name of Bonaparte was the bogey of Europe. The 
heroine is a beautiful Irish girl, the impoverished descendant of an ancient 
Irish house, who is suddenly lifted, by the will of an Irish-American’ relative, 
from the depth of poverty to the height of wealth. 


With Frontispiece. 


Post 8vo, $1.30 net 
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Author of “‘ The Story of the Other Wise Man”’ 


N this new story spiritual truth burns radiantly in the lamp of fiction— 
so deeply spiritual, that it satisfies the reader while it stirs his conscience. 
Weightman is an honest, prosperous merchant. 
tural injunctions, he is ostentatious in parading his charitites. 
to his son as they sit at dinner on Christmas Eve, ‘ 


it’s a matter of principle.” 
the many mansions. 
full of love and deeds of kindness. 
built of bits and scraps. 


the material that you sent us.’ 


Five Illustrations. 


16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net. 


so beautiful, 
John 
Though he lives up to many scrip- 
“Religion,” he says 
‘is not a matter of sentiment; 


When alone, he finds himself in the Heavenly City amid 
Glorious dwellings await those who led simple, hidden lives, 
But the angel leads him to a miserable little hut 
“Surely, sir,” Weightman remonstrates, “‘this is not mine. 
Why is it not large and fair like the others?” 


The angel replied, ‘‘We have used all 


16mo, Full Leather, $1.00 net; Octavo 


Cloth, with Two Full-Page Plates in Color from Paintings by Elizabeth Shippen 


Green, $1.00 net 


THE MANAGER 
OF THE B. & A. 


By Vaughan Kester 


Author of “The Prodigal Judge”’ 


OR simple strength, directness, and, 

above all, interest, it will stand as 
Mr. Kester’s best work. Dan Oakley is 
the manager of a small branch railroad. 
His father is serving a life sentence for 
murder, but, being pardoned, is given 
work on the railroad by his son. The 
star of Dan’s life is Constance Emory, and 
theirs is a genuine love story. 


Post 8vo, $1.20 net 


MRS. MAXON 
PROTESTS 


By Anthony Hope 


. LEVER, full of shrewd but tolerant 
observation and of the crisp dia- 

logue for which Anthony Hope is fa- 

mous.’’—New York Herald. 

“Its satire and humor «bundant.’”’— 
Richmond Times-Despatch. 

“The rapid movement which areuses 
and maintains a living interest.’-—New 
York World. 

Illustrated by R. F. Schabelitz. 


Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1.35 net 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


JANE 
DAWSON 


By WILL N. 
HARBEN 


Author of “ Dixie Hart," “*Ann Boyd," et. 


M® HARBEN once more por- 


trays the typical Georgia rural 










community with all its picturesque- 
ness and homely charm. Jane Daw- 
son, the heroine, was betrayed in her 
youth by a man who has since mar- 
ried another. Her neighbors make 
her feel her disgrace, and being a 
woman of vigorous mind she despises 
them in turn, arguing that their pro- 
fessions of religion are false and their 
faith ridiculous. The story is one of 


that rare kind in which religious sen- 








timent is a real, vital, human factor. 
With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1.30 net 









about his ears. 





his agony of mind. 


pages show the lights and shadows of Italian, Irish, and Hebrew life. 

to wield an influence through the paper which he establishes and edits. 
his work become a center for factory workers, shirtwaist - makers, and even for 
the wealthy who are interested in humanity. 
Its hero is really “building a better world.” 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


appeal and meaning. 





THE NINE-TENTHS 


By JAMES OPPENHEIM 


AKE an easy-going, fairly successful business man and pull the world down 
Mr. Oppenheim’s Joe lives in New York. 
of the man is laid bare when a fire sweeps through his building, and he feels 
himself responsible for the death of the girls who worked on the floor above. 
The woman he loves, Myra, is kept by her conventional beliefs from understanding 
Joe and his mother go down among the poor to live, and the 








JUST PUBLISHED 


VICTOR 
OLLNEE’S 
DISCIPLINE 


By HAMLIN 
GARLAND 


Author of “Cavanagh: Forest Ranger,” etc. 








ICTOR OLLNEE, a 


normal 


healthy, 
youth, catcher of the 
university baseball team, learns that 
his mother, whom he has seen but 
little since his childhood, is a famous 
medium, and that the money which 
supports him is made by a profession 
upon which he looks with horror. He 


leaves college and goes to her. Lucy 
Olinee is a delicate, refined little 


woman, who has perfect faith in her 






unusual psychic powers. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 








The real quality 


Joe seeks 


He and 





It is a story of genuine human 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


THE JENNIE 
PRETENDER GERHARDT 
PERSON ; 


By 
Margaret Cameron 


Author of 
‘“*The Involuntary Chaperon’”’ 


















HIS is the life story of a woman 
who craved affection. Unselfish, 





sweet, she is the daughter of working | } 






people. And to 
Jennie, trusting Ne PAINE Z- 
and innocent at - JENNIE a 

a GERHARDI 


heart through all, 








there comes the 
— travel-novel, the fresh un- unfailing ending 

hackneyed kind of story Mar- There is separa- 
garet Cameron invented. In this new tion from the 
man she loves 











book there is brought together a jolly 





He marries in his 





group of charming people—men and 





own class, but THEODORE DREISER 





women, old and young. Their flirta- 





towards the close 
tions and serious love affairs, begun of his life, when he hears the last sum- i 
i 








on board ship and continued in the mons, it is to Jennie that he turns for 
sympathy and affection. Such are 





tropics, result in delightfully humor- 





the mere facts of a broad picture of 





ous complications. The charm and 






modern life which is full of contrasts 













spell of Mexico, seen through all sorts —the life of rich and poor, the factory, iT 
of American and native eyes, is almost and the social butterfly, and the fo. i 
as rich in interest as the story itself. natic, and the epicurean. It might 
be called with Hardy’s “Tess,” the 
Illustrated from Photographs. “story of a pure woman.” | 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 








HEART AND CHART 


By Margarita Spalding Gerry 


HIS story of the love and the life of a trained nurse is full of the sweetness 
3 of pity, sympathy, and humor, with far more of heart than chart in its 
pages. Not ‘only the naval hero, who has saved a comrade with danger to his 
own life and mind, but the frail woman who struggles so courageously against 
habit, wins our ungrudging admiration. There is much humor of a delightful 
kind, and through all runs the thread of a tender love story. 









Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 
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“The book that shows the way out” 


meme A Living 


ALiving 


rife Without a Boss 


a ERE is recorded the personal experience of a man 





and a woman—tired and worn out in the city—who 
found new life and independence in the country. It has 
nothing to do with chicken-raising or farming, or work 
of that kind. The man found that the country needs 
business men, and he put his hands and his wits to work 
—for himself instead of for a city task-master. He wins 
success socially as well as financially. 

Eight Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


Where the Money Grows 


By GARET GARRETT 


SERIES of vignettes of Wall Street and the financial district, in an easy 
conversational style, showing the human nature of high finance—and low 
—without its technicalities. The odd habits and the superstitions of men in 
the Street are discussed, and there is more genuine color in the book than in 


many novels of Wall Street. 


16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net 


The Valor of Ignorance 


“The Possible Japanese Invasion “ 


By GEN’L HOMER LEA 
With an Introduction by LIEUT.-GEN'L CHAFFEE, U.S. Army 


HE discussion this book has aroused has now become world-wide. General 
Lea’s object is to show the unpreparedness of the United States for war. 
He discusses with cool and constant logic a plan by which the Japanese might 
seize and hold the Philippines, Hawaii, Alaska, Washington, Oregon. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, Rough Edges, $1.80 net 


Naval Actions of the 
Wear of 1812 BARNES 


ELLS in spirited English the 
stories of the Constitution and 
the Wasp, the Hornet and the Chesa- 
peake, the Enterprise and the Essex, 
the Peacock and the President, and 
are enlivened by the picturesque figures 
and gallant deeds of Hull and Decatur, 
Perry and Porter, Lawrence and Stew- 
art, Biddle and Burrows. 
(A New Edition at a New Price.) II- 
lustrations by Carlton T. Chapman 
in Half-Tone. 8vo, $2.00 net 


HARPER #& 


How to Know 


Architecture 


By 
FRANK E. WALLIS.A. ATLA 


HIS book tells one how to know 

one kind of building from another 
—‘‘architecturally,’’ and eliminates the 
label “ Art,’’ which so frequently pre- 
vents appreciation of the real thing. 
This is the first book on architecture 
to be illustrated by American hou 
as models. ; 


Very Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2.00 net 


BROTHERS 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Serving the Republic 


Memoirs of Civil and Military Life 
By NELSON A. MILES 


Lieutenant-General U. S. Army 


B' ITH an addition to history and a colorful, 
stirring story of a man’s struggles and re- 
sponsibilities. The part of the story dealing with 
the Civil War is only second in importance to 
such memoirs as those of Grant and Sherman. 
General Miles took part in many of its bloodiest 
battles. He was four times wounded, twice 
almost fatally, and he tells “how it feels to be 
shot.”” The narrative continues with General 
Miles’s Western experiences with the Indians, the 
rescue of the Germaine girl, and Custer’s massacre, 

Illustrated. 





Crown Octavo, Cloth, $2.00 net 


Copyright, 1900, by Rice 


The Power of Tolerance 
By GEORGE HARVEY 


N this volume are collected numerous speeches and addresses delivered by 

the Editor of the North American Review and Harper's Weekly on various 
occasions during the past few years. They cover a wide diversity of subjects, 
from “A Plea for the Conservation of Common Sense” to “Have Women 
Souls?’’ Political and economical problems are discussed with clear vision 
and forceful expression, and in his discussions Colonei Harvey is by virtue of 
his tolerance something more than a mere publicist. Moreover, he flavors his 
words with the precious salt of humor. He puts to flight our prejudices with a 
laugh, then, with the atmosphere once cleared, he invites us to take a look 
at the real world that lies around us 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net 











Lord Chatham 


His Early Life and Connections 
By LORD ROSEBERY 


The verdict by the careful reading pub- 
lic is—a great book. Lord Rosebery has 
wrought the miracle a second time in 
“Lord Chatham.” Some years ago Rose- 
bery dazzled the world with his “‘ Napo- 
leon: the Last Phase.’”’ The new book 
is quite as brilliant a performance. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth. About 450 Pages. 

$3.00 net 
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Memories analmpressions 
By FORD MADOX HUEFFER 


Recollections of artistic and literary 
London a generation ago, and they make 
delicious reading. Here we have Ros- 
setti’s Chinese curios, William Morris’s 
brilliantly colored bandannas and anec- 
dotes of Ruskin, Morris, Brown, Holman 
Hunt, Meredith, Whistler, Henley, Wilde, 
and a score of lesser lights. 

Illustrated from Rare Photographs and 

Prints. Octavo, Cloth, $1.60 net 
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PUBLISHED Some Chemic al 


Problems of Today 


By ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 


Author of * The Chemistry of Commerce” 


i this important new book Professor Duncan clearly 
shows the direction today of chemical invention away 
from the purely scientific domain of the laboratory into 
the wider fields of every-day problems. The author speaks 
of “ the medieval days of 1894."". One chapter is devoted to 
camphor, of which the Japanese thought they had a per- 
petual monopoly. Now science has discovered that this 
article may be artificially manufactured. The value of the 
research chemist to manufacturers in numerous fields is 
emphasized. In Chapter XII, which is a report made by 
the author to the Chancellor of the University of Kansas, 
at the request of the Governor of that State, “On the Re- 
lations of the University of Wisconsin to the State,” Pr )- 
fessor Duncan explains what far-reaching results follow the 
commissions, extension lectures, and correspondence courses. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net 








Spiritism and Psychology 


TRANSLATED BY 

By TH; FLOURNOY = HEREWARD CARRINGTON 
BOUT once every ten years a really good book upon psychics is published 
—a book, that is, which is epoch-making. Professor Flournoy’s previous 

book (“From India to the Planet Mars”) was one, and the present volume is 
another. The book starts with a brief account of the results of an extensive 
inquiry, conducted by the author, into alleged supernormal facts—this being a 
study, from the psychologist’s point of view, not only of the facts, but of the 
subjects who experienced them. In “The Case of Eusapia Palladino” Professor 
Flournoy discusses both the facts and theories. Mr. Carrington has contributed 
a number of valuable foot-notes. Illustrated. Crown Octavo, Cloth, $2.00 net 


Revised and Authorized Edition 


The Principles 








of Scientific 


Management 
By FREDERICK W. TAYLOR 


Here, for the first time, its details 
are given—fully—by its inventor. 
Wherever it has been adopted thus 
far, it has wholly changed the rela- 
tionship of the employer and the em- 
ployee, and it has produced greater 
profits to the owner and more wages 
to the worker. Octavo, Cloth, $1.50 net 


Shop 


Management 


By 
FREDERICK W. TAYLOR 


More technical than the first book. 
Mr. Taylor shows how the seemingly 
impossible is accomplished—in the 
shops, yards, and factories of different 
industries. (Uniform with “ The 
Principles of Scientific Management.’’) 
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8vo0, Cloth, $1.50 net 
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KEEPING | MISS 
UP WITH |GIBBIE 
LIZZIE GAULT 


By By 
IRVING KATE 
BACHELLER LANGLEY 


Author of 
“ The Hand- Made leita “Eben Holden,” etc. BO SH ER 


Author of “ Mary Cary” 
“*Keeping Up With Lizzie,’ by the 
author of ‘Eben Holden,’ is one of “To read a book like this is like 
the greatest American books ever taking a sun-bath.’’—Boston Herald. 
written. It is having an almost “This novel is of such pure-gold 
sensational success.’’—Boston Globe, quality that it recalls the best tales 
July I, IQII. that Miss Alcott has left us to make 
. 2 9 , 
“There is profound philosophy with the worm! better: —Portand. Gre 
its glancing humor.’—Chicago Eve- Pree 
ning Post. “The youthful heroine has a way 
pees sa with her which is not less taking in 
ee Nine-tenths of the world will like these fresh chapters than it was in the 
it.”"—The Bellman, Minneapolis. earlier book."”—New York World. 
“Like Mary Cary this book stands 
for the winning power of love.’’—New 
“Better than a barrel of sermons.”’ Orleans Picayune. 
—Washington Star. 





“Its philosophy is sound and often 
very amusing.”’—The Churchman. 


With Frontispiece. Post, 8vo, Cloth 
$1.20 net 


NOBODY'S 


By VIRGINIA DEMAREST 


OLLOWING the success of “The Fruit of Desire,’’ this author has again 

written upon a romantic and somewhat serious theme with the same delicacy 
and earnestness as before. “Nobody’s” is the love story of a beautiful and 
refined Southern girl who, as she grows up, faces an alarming situation regarding 
her birth. The story is touching in the pathos of her intolerable situation, and 
daringly romantic in its portrayal of the extent to which man’s chivalry and 
intuition of right may carry him in the face of tradition and popular feeling. 
Mystery and suspense are well maintained, the skill with which the colored people 
are drawn in their superstition and timorous instinct for concealment contributing 
greatly to this effect. The scene is Tennessee. 

With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Illustrated. 12mo0, Cloth, $1.00 net 
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NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS 
These Three Books are Specially Suitable for Readers of Twelve and Over 


KONIGSKINDER Anna ve Chapin 


HE story of Humperdinck’s opera has been added to the series of opera 
stories arranged for children. Owing to the charm of the fairy tale, it is 
sure to appeal to all children, even apart from its musical value. 
Illustrated from Photographs of the Opera. Uniform with “Wonder Tales from 
Wagner” and “ The Story of the Rhinegold.” 12mo0, Cloth, $1.25 


= 





Dre Yast Xap 


THE LAST LAP 


By Alden Arthur Knipe 


Author of “Captain of the Eleven” 


> A “RUNNY,” the hero of the “Captain of the Eleven,” 


figures. a 
track team 





and his chum, Bob Struthers, are the principal 
is unexpectedly made captain of the 
mong the incidents are a fire, a hockey 
game, numerous impromptu escapades, and, finally, the 
climax of the last lap, in which Bunny wins his laurels. 
There is action and real boy life in every page of this story. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


YOUNG ALASKANS ON 


THE TRAIL 


By Emerson Hough 


HIS story is the second in the series begun with “The Young Alaskans.” 
The boys travel for two months through the wilderness of the Rocky Moun- 


tain Divide, along the old Klondike trail. 


Their half-breed guides instruct them 


in fishing, shooting, and tell them tales of Indian forest lore. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


These Two Books are Specially Suitable for Readers of Ten and Over 


TOMMY 'S Adverse 
MONEY saa be om 


Harper's Young People Library—Adventure Series 


By John R. Coryell 


Shen story of how young Tommy, 
alone in New York, spent one hun- 
dred dollars, and his experience as an imp 
in a pantomine. Numerous other short 
stories are included. 
Illustrated by W. A. Rogers. 
12mo, Cloth, 60 cents 


THE MISSING 
PEARLS: Fi'G.u. We 
By Emilie Benson Knipe and 


Alden Arthur Knipe 


ITTLE MISS FALES, about whom 
we first learned in an earlier volume, 
here goes to a new country and achieves 
success as an amateur detective, and has, 
besides, other adventures and experi- 
ences of a fascinating kind. 
Cloth, $1.25 


Specially Suitable for Little Folks Five Years or Younger 


THE PRINCESS KALLISTO 


By William Dana Orcutt 


N this attractive book of fairy tales we hear of Princess Kallisto, Prince Bootes, 
Pattikins, and the Sea-Maiden. Six full-page illustrations in color and some 


decorations in color by Harriette Amsden. 
HARPER @#@ 


Small Quarto. $1.50 
BROTHERS So 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNGER ae 
Specially Suitable for Readers of Twelve or Over 


TOM BROWN’S 


Ax co +, 
So 
By Thomas Hughes ~ 


With Introduction by W. D. Howells 

T has been my interesting experience,” says W. 

D. Howells, “to find the story of ‘Tom Brown's 
School-Days’ even better than I once thought it, say, 
fifty years ago.’’ Louis Rhead made a special sojourn 
of months in Rugby itself. In the illustrations he 
has recreated in a wonderful way the surroundings 
which have changed but little since the days of Tom 
and his companions. 


wei six Full-page Illustrations and many maps and many Smaller Illustrations 


by Louis Rhead. About 400 pp. Uniform with “ Robinson Crusoe” and “ Swiss 
Family Robinson.”’ Untrimmed Edges. 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


These Two Books Specially Suitable for Readers of Ten or Over 


TRACK’S END + 


Hayden Carruth 
HE story is told in the words of Judson Pitcher, the boy whose strange ad- 
ventures are recounted. As a result of a blizzard the railroad will run no 
more trains to the village, and every one but Judson leaves the country. Judson 
is snowed in. He digs tunnels through the snow, is attacked by desperadoes, 
and goes from one house to the other, firing, keeping up the illusion of a large 
number of defenders. He has encounters with wolves, buffaloes. and Indians. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.00 


OLD BEN By James Otis 


Author of * Toby Tyler” 
HIS book continues the adventures of Toby Tyler. The Fat Woman, the 
Skeleton, and Old Ben, who befriended Toby in his circus career, now come 
to stir up his native village, excite the envy, and stimulate the ambitions of its 
youthful population. Old Ben settles down in Guilford, builds a barn, has a 
barn-warming, and the boys of Guilford have the circus people for their com- 
panions—to their great joy. Illustrated in Two Colors. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


THE HARPER’S 
YOUNG CAMPING ana 
PITCHER SCOUTING 


By Zane Grey An Outdoor Guide for American Boys 
EN WARD’S career, his battles for CONSULTING EDITORS: 


his reputation, and his skill in GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 
pitching games that win make what the Editor Forest and Stream 


Boston Globe calls “ A home-run narra- Dr. EUGENE L. SWAN 
tive as vivid as the flight of the ball in a Director Pine Island Camp 
world-championship game.’ Uniform with Harper's Practical Series. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 Fully Illustrated. Cloth, Crown 8vo, $1.75 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


THEJAUNTSor JUNIOR 


Pictures by ARTHUR B. PHELAN 
Verses by LILLIAN B. HUNT 


HERE is a marvelous book for children and grown-ups. 
It shows what wonders can be done with photo- 
graphs. It is first of all a book of photographs of a real 
boy—who is made to appear no taller than a lead-pencil. 
The pictures show him bathing in a canary’s bath-tub, 
while his clothes hang on the perches; fishing in the gold- 
fish bowl, much taller than himself; racing over the key- 
board of the piano; playing leapfrog over the salt-cellars; 
and hunting for game among the high jungle of ferns on a 
dining-room table. Delightful verses explain all the 
strange adventures of the little boy. 
Small Quarto, Cloth, $1.25 


SURFACE JAPA 


By DON C. SEITZ 


HIS book is like the chat—informal and enthusiastic—of a friend just returned, 
who sits down to tell of the amusing things he has seen. Here are the impres- 
sions of a wide-awake American traveler who has genuine sympathy with the Japanese, 
and interest in their country and their ways. The pictures, in color, mark a new era 
in Japanese-American art. 
Twenty plates in full color on tinted mounis, bein 
colors. 





Short Notes of a 
Swift Survey 


faithful reproductions of Japanese 
Together with marginal sketches after Hosukat. 


4to, Cloth, $5.00 net 


WOMEN OF THE BIBLE 


By TWELVE EMINENT DIVINES 


Rev. Jonn W. Cuapwick, D.D.; Raset Gustav GottHerL; Rev. LyMan As- 
poTtT, D.D.; Rev. Henry van Dyke, D.D.; Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, D.D.; Pror. 
RicHARD GREEN Mouton; Rev. BisHop Joun F. Hurst, D.D.; Rev. Epwarp 
B. Coz, D.D.; Ricur Rev. Witt1am Crosswe_t Doane, D.D.; Rev. Newey 
Dwicut Hitus, D.D.; Ricur Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D.; His Eminence 
CARDINAL GIBBONS. 
HIS is a volume of illuminating essays upon the greatest and most picturesque 

women of the Old and New Testaments, written by famous churchmen and 

scholars of all denominations in the personal style that makes the subjects so vivid. 

New Edition. Illustrated. Crown Octavo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


COMRADES PADRE IGNACIO ®Q¥EN 


WISTER 

N the Californian coast,at the parish of 

By BLIZABSTS STUART PHELPS Santa Ysabel del Mar, Padre Ignacio, 

CIVIL WAR veteran, who has out- once a member of the gay world,has found 

lived all his companions, goes forth “contentment in renunciation.” Temp- 

alone on Memorial Day to decorate their tation comes upon him in the shape of 

graves. His wife’s devotion makes him Gaston Villeré, a cultivated American 

realize that the title of comrade belongs to bound for the gold-fields. For the first 
her even more than to the men who fell 

by his side in the ranks. This beautiful 











time ir twenty years Padre Ignacio enjoys 

; ‘ polished talk, and he determines to sail 
tale is the only book by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps published since her death last 


January. A modest but beautiful little 
ift book. 


llustrated. Pictorial Cover, 16mo, Cloth, 
50 cents net 





away by the brigantine, but—‘“‘the steps 
of vanished Spain are marked with roses, 
and white cloisters, and the crucifix,” and 
the charm pervades this little story. 
Illustrated? 16mo, Pictorial Cover, 
50 cents net 





By BOOTH 
TARKINGTON 


Beasley’s Christmas Party “Zi. 


HE demand for this book—which has been called by some the ‘ American 


Christmas Carol’’"—has prompted the publication of this edition. 


Beasley, the 


hard politician, finding himself responsible for a little crippled boy with a vivid 


imagination, discovers new qualities in himself. 


It is a story of great charm. 


Illustrated in Color. Fuil Gilt Cover. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS [qu 
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SOMETHING new in books! Here are eight volumes— 


representing twenty-five years of work by a leading American novelist 
—in which is told the great story of the early West, an epoch in our his- 
tory that is now fading. These novels and tales—brimming over with 
actual life—stand alone. Their author was the first to record it. He 
lived it—he knew, and he makes us live it again brilliantly in these pages. 


“Out there in the sunset sky was a hint of the 
poetry of western emigration. The prairie-schooners 
were always moving toward the western sky. Th 
songs we sang, many of them, related to the sunset 
and the land that lay beyond the sunset.” 


—HamMLin GARLAND. 


SUNSET EDITION 


HAMLIN GARLAND’S 
FAMOUS BOOKS 


BOOKS BOOKS 


Main-Travelled Roads. - «+ 1887-89 | The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop . 
Other Main-Travelled Reads . . . . 1889 {| Hesper. . . . . «© «© © @ 
The Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly . . . 1895 | Money Magic ‘ ‘ 
The Eagle’s Heart . . . . . «~ 1898 | Cavanagh: Forest Ranger 


Beginning with the pioneer farm life of the then “far west”’ in Main-Travelled 
Roads and Other Main-Travelled Roads, the author steadily follows the westward 
star of empire. In The Eagle’s Heart he depicts the making of a desperado. 
The life of the principal character begins in Iowa and moves on, out and 
through Nebraska and Kansas into the Rockies. In Hesper is the life of a 
mining camp—the free miner, the prospector, the gambler, the mine-owner, 
and the union miner. In The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop is the life of an 
Indian reservation as it was about 1895-97. Here is a vivid story of the 
Cattle Men and their natural opposition to the Red Man and his protector, the 
reservation agent. This life has almost entirely passed away since the 
writing of this story. In Cavanagh: Forest Ranger the great story 
of the West is brought down to to-day in this romance of the je a 
“soldier in green’’ and the fight for forest conservation. Franklin Sq., New York 

Not only the books, remember, but also THREE GREAT Bm, p ya eda 
PERIODICALS are now offered—see coupon. paid, Sunset Edition of 


° P Hamlin Garland’s Western 
The books are bound in a specially designed red-cloth books, eight volumes, cloth 


cover. In every respect its quality equals the $1.50 binding, subject to ten days’ ap 

» Fan me _ a a ae ad ; 5 proval, and also enter my name for 
book. Each volume contains a portrait of the » vanty siiadeed tir tame 
author arranged in chronological order. The Macasine, Hanran’s Wrax.y, ond 
books are guaranteed to be Harper quality, Haxper’s Bazar, under the terms of 
“ “an tan » srets ; ‘ ee, your offer. I enclose $1.00 and agree to 
and are sent on the unde rstanding that they oh ab 0 auath eh Gade. 
may be returned if they do not please is paid, if the books are accepted by me. M11 


you. 
HARPER @ BROTHERS 
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q SPECIAL NUMBERS of more than 


usual size and excellence. 


q REGULAR NUMBERS—week in and 





week out—not approached by any other 
weekly. 


q EDITORIAL COMMENT which is 
more closely read and talked about than 
any other printed discussion of public affairs. 


q HUMOR, both in picture and text; 
SHORT STORIES of striking worth; 
MUSIC, DRAMA, SCIENCE, FINANCE 

and many other fields of human endeavor 
treated by experts. 


Picture work; Word At the nearest 
work; Color work— news-stand—you 


all the Very Best had better get it 
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MARK TWAIN'S WORKS at I 


25 VOLUMES 


The humor, the philosophy, the humanity, 
the gentle kindness of Mark Twain counter- 
act the strain of our intense American life. 





Every American Needs His 


Mark Twain. 


Because— 


His great books afford the relaxation which is absolutely 
necessary for every busy man and woman. 


Because— 
They make one realize the joy of living. 


Because— 
They keep a keen edge on one's faculties. 


Because— 


These 25 volumes include the best travel books pub- 
lished, with most entertaining descriptions of places of 


interest all over the world. 


Because— 


They are wonderful character builders; they stand for 


straightforwardness, honesty and sincerity. 


Because— 


They enable one to make Mark Twain's intimate knowl- 
edge of human nature and knowledge of life part of 


one’s mental equipment—for all time. 


Because— 


They afford the best way—short of years of experience 
—to learn these things which are real. One may benefit 
by the author's rich experience—use his powers of obser- 
vation—learn human nature through his pages. 


Because— 


The reading of his books will give one more genuine 
pleasure, and more real, intellectual enjoyment than 


anything else money can buy. 


Because— 


The new Author's National Edition of his works makes it 


possible for you now to secure 


All Mark Twain's Works 


j the Former 


¥ ye] Price 





HARPER’S MAGAZ 






the 


Former Price 


Send for 
this book 


and full particulars 
about Mark Twain's 
Works 


























It will cost 
you nothing 


You are invited 





to use this coupon 


Little Stories About 
_-MARK TWAIN 


a 

























What the Louisville “Times” 
says of this book: 


“ Messrs. Harper & Brothers, of 
New York, have issued a delight- 
ful little booklet in exploitation of 
the Author's National Edition of 
Mark Twain, entitled, * Little Stories 
About Mark Twain,” ornamented 
with an lly fine photograp 
illustration of the beloved American 
humorist. Thirty-odd ges are 
devoted to remarks of famous 
man which commemorate his eternal 
youth. The publishers are offering 
at half these writings 
the instalment plan. 


a: 
















@ SPECIAL 3 


usual size and ¢ 


q REGULAR 
week out—not 


weekly. 
q EDITORIAL 


more closely read and talked about than 
any other printed discussion of public affairs. 


q HUMOR, both in picture and text; 
SHORT STORIES of striking worth; 
MUSIC, DRAMA, SCIENCE, FINANCE 
—and many other fields of human endeavor 
treated by experts. 





Picture work; Word At the nearest 
work; Color work— news-stand—you 


all the Very Best had better get it 
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They afford the best way—short of years of experience 

—to learn these things which are real. One may benefit 

by the author's rich experience—use his powers of obser- 

vation—learn human nature through his pages. 
Because— 


The reading of his books will give one more genuine 
pleasure, and more real, intellectual enjoyment than 
anything else money can buy. 


Because— 


The new Author's National Edition of his works makes it 
possible for you now to secure 


All Mark Twain’s Works 


; the Former 


~ bP] Price 
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A New ldea in Books 


= (1) For those who wish to read the best—and be spared 
the labor of winnowing the wheat from the chaff. (2) For 
those who wish the best in E nglish literature for reference. 

(3) For those who seek practical instruction in the art of writing. 


LIGHTS OF 
LITERATURE 


The Great English Essayists The Great English Letter Writers 
The Great English Novelists The Great English Short Story Writers 


THE LIGHTS OF LITERATURE is edited by William J. and 
Coningsby W. Dawson—names that assure authority for introductions, 
comment, and notes. In the “Novelists” are given representative 
works of twenty-three great writers from Richardson to Lew Wallace, 
and an exceedingly graphic history of the English novel. In the 

“Essayists” are examples of six different forms by nearly a score 
of great writers, each division prefaced by a historical and critical 

explanation. In the “ Letter-Writers” the human as well as the 

literary side is emphasized in létters by Goldsmith, Johnson, 
Lady Montague, and scores of others on down to Elizabeth 
Benzene Barrett Browning, and Stevenson. In the “Short Story 
FRANKLIN So., Writers” the ancestry of our present-day short story 
eS is traced—with twenty-five stories as examples, begin- 
Be prepaia LIG HTS ning with Defoe and reaching to Kipling. Plot- 
eo making and workmanship are explained for those 

who wish to write short stories. 


iccenis os Not only the books—see 
ibe rms of your THREE GREAT PERIODICALS 
se fe pall. if the are now offered to you. The books 
are excellently made, in flexible 


binding, red cloth. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR for Christmas 


meee LL ABOUT NOVEMBER 17th 


THE BAZAR’S GREAT SERIAL 


In its Special Christmas Number, HarPer’s Bazar will begin the 
serial publication of one of the most dramatic and interesting novels yet 
published in this magazine: 


CAESAR’S WIFE 


By MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY 


In this great story Mrs. Gerry chooses a remarkable theme and handles it 
with extraordinary skill. The theme is not only big and vital, but it is 
new. ‘*Caesar’s Wife” will run through the year, ending in the Bazar 
for November, 1912. Beautiful illustrations for the story will be made by 
James Montgomery Flagg. 








In the Christmas Bazar the announcement will also be made of the 
establishment of our splendid new club for children: 


THE HAPPYLAND CLUB 


an offshoot of the Bazar’s remarkably successful Children’s Pages. 
We follow up also the announcement of 


THE BAZAR’S PRIZE EMBROIDERY CONTEST 
in which prizes to the value of almost $1,200.00 are offered. 
The Bazar’s ECONOMY CLUB will be started for “grown-ups” 


The WIFE’S SHARE of the HUSBAND’S INCOME 


is another vital discussion which will be carried on in the Bazar beginning 
in the Christmas number. Prizes will be offered to readers who send in 
the most practical solutions of this problem. The best contributions will 


be published and paid for at space rates. 


It is timely to mention that HARPER’S BAZAR makes the ideal Christmas 
gift, and that the price of such a gift is very small for a magazine that gives 
pleasure twelve months of the year. Every woman who wishes to renew her 
own subscription and at the same time give a present to her friend, can get 
the two subscriptions for $2.00 instead of for the regular price of $2.50. 


Subscription Price, $1.25 Single Copies, 15 cents 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, NEW. YORK 
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**The most interesting romance for Americans is 
America’s own story.’’ 


A History 
Of the American People 


By 
WOODROW WILSON 


Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 
Former President of Princeton University 











O you know that Woodrow Wilson has 
written the most scholarly and most 
readable narrative History of the 

United States that our country has yet 

produced ? 

The History is in five volumes, is profuse- 
ly illustrated with maps, plans, pictures, 
etc., and is written with such delightful 
gracility of style that, with all its authority, 
it reads like an enticing romance. Woodrow 
Wilson put half a lifetime of research into 
this great work; and the result is a wonder- 
ful picture of the growth of our country 
from the days of Columbus down to the 
accession of Theodore Roosevelt. 


The object of this advertisement is to 
make to you a special half-price offery You 
may have the boc ks at just half the regular WOODROW WILSON 
price; you may send them back to us if you don’t like them, and you may 
have a year’s subscription to Harper’s Weekly (or Harper’s Magazine) 
included without any additional payment. 

The price is $12.00, including the periodical, and the entire five 


volumes come to you as soon as you send us $1.00. It’s a 
great chance. 






HARPER & 

BROTHERS 

Franklin Square 
New York 



















Gentlemen: Please send 
me, all charges prepaid, 
AHISTORY OF THE AMER- 
ICAN PEOPLE, Five Volumes, 
Cloth Binding, subject to ten days’ 
approval, and also enter my subscription 


The most perfect series of maps in color ever published, showing the territorial 
growth, political changes, and general development of the United States. There 
is a full-page portrait of every president from Washington to Roosevelt, fac- 
simile reproductions of rare manuscripts, state papers and governmental 
records, together with numerous illustrations by Pyle, Remington, Fenn, 
Chapman, Christy, and many others. The books are bound in a man- 
ner befitting the importance of the work. A high-grade paper has 
been used and no expense spared. 


A NEW EDITION IN 
FIVE VOLUMES 

Prepared with a view to popu-_ 
larizing this great work. 


to HARPER'S eccotenssce or esedepcoes 

for one year, for which I enclose $1.00 and agree to 
send you $1.00 a month until the total price, $12.00, is 
paid, if the books are accepted by me. Mil 
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The preparation of this, the first complete edition of the works of 
William Dean Howells, has been steadily in progress for several years, 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 


of WILLIAM 
DEAN 
HOWELLS 


Sete HARPER & BROTHERS take pleasure 
in announcing that the complete works of 
William Dean Howells are now in course of pub- 











lication. The first group of six volumes is ready to 


be delivered at once. Perhaps no literary announce- 
ment ever made quite takes rank with this one. 


The plan adopted is to divide the work into groups 
of six volumes each, issuing each group separately. 
Under this plan of publication Group I. is now ready. 


My Literary Passions IV. Landlord at Lion’s Head 
Criticism and Fiction V4 Fri 4 
Il. A Hazard of New Fortunes yess riends an 
cquaintance 
III. London Films Harper 


Certain Delightful English Towns VI. Literature and Life © Brothers 


Franklin Sq. 

. me A ; . , , ‘ New York City 
This Edition is printed from new plates on antique, wove, white paper, with 
wide margins, Size of book 534 x 834". Binding: Dark green, rep cloth, a ean sme Sor 

. . ° a _ . a examination, carriage 

with title in gold and blind stamping ; rough edges, front and foot, and free, Group I., 6 volumes, 
gilt top. Each volume contains a new bibliography written by Mr. of the Complete Works of Wil 


” . ° . . ° liam Dean Howells. If I do not 
Howells. Five specially interesting portraits of Mr, Howells at Sion ten Ganeinn ¢ th odie nen 
various periods of his literary career are also included. These in 5 days at your expense. If I keep 
: the books I will remit to you $1 a month 
: > until the full price, $12, has been paid or send 
half-tone portraits and other illustrations, An _ extra you within 30 days the cash price, $11.40. 


title-page is printed in color in each volume. 


are printed in photogravure. There are also several 


Signature 


HARPER & BROTHERS City and State .. 
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HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE /r 191e 


ARPER’S MAGAZINE —for sixty-one years the most famous _ illustrated 
magazine of the entire English-speaking world—stands to-day in a strong: 
position than ever before both in point of circulation and appeal and in t! 
maintenance of the highest literary and artistic standards. 

The reasons for this success may be summed up in a single sentence: 

It is the most interesting and the most beautiful magazine published. 

It is in HaRper’s that the great explorers, travelers, and scientists give the first ac- 
counts of their epoch-making discoveries. 

It is in Harper’s that the foremost historians, statesmen, scholars, and men of letters 
first present their greatest work. 

It is in HaRpeER’s that most of the famous short-story writers now living have mad 
their mark, and in Harper’s their greatest work appears. 

America and England have given of their best to make the coming year the most 
notable in the Macazine’s history. And in the consideration of every plan, every expedi- 
tion, every suggested idea, the first question has been that of interestingness. Without 
that quality no contribution can gain a place. 

It is impossible within the limits of a few pages to give a complete outline of the Maca- 
ZINE’s plans. It is a pleasure, however to indicate a few features of the coming months. 








MARK TWAIN Extlooramery Lite 


IVE years before his death Mark Twain 
selected Albert Bigelow Paine to be his 
authorized biographer. Since that tim: 
Mr. Paine has given practically all his 

time to this great work. He lived in close touch 
with Mark Twain. In his hands were placed th: 
accumulated letters, notes, and memoranda of a 
lifetime. He has visited every place where Mark 
Twain ever lived. He has gone over the scenes 
of all his travels both here and abroad. He has 
sought out all who knew the great humorist ani 
from them has gathered every anecdote, ever) 
incident which could throw the least light. on 
any interesting portion of Mark Twain’s life. 
The result is a human document more fascinat- 
ing than fiction. Through it all runs that delightful! 
vein of humor which characterized Mark Twain's 
life no less than his writings. The opening episode: 
“Of this notable life appear in the current number of 
the Macazine. Other portions selected for thei: 
peculiar adventurous interest and for their humo: 


Mark Twain and Mr. Paine in Bermuda. will appear during the coming months. 
Photo by Helen F. Allen. 
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ARNOLD BENNETT’S "zt 


of America 
RNOLD BENNETT «is, beyond question, the most 
talked-of English author of the day. A brilliant 
realistic novelist, a delightful philosopher, and a de- 
scriptive writer gifted with rare powers of both ob- 
servation and expression, he stands a unique figure in con- 
temporary literature. 

Mr. Bennett has written with extraordinary insight and 
brillianey of various countries where he has lived —of England, 

f France, of Italy. Now he has come to America for his 
first visit, to write exclusively for Harrer’s Macazine. He 
will show us to ourselves as we really are. America and 
\mericans will be his theme. What he has to say is certain 
to be both illuminating and interesting. 

In order that the illustrations for Mr. Bennett’s articles 
may be thoroughly in accord with the spirit of the text, the 
editors have persuaded Mr, Frank Craig, the leading English illustrator, to accompany 
Mr. Bennett to this country. 








Photograph by E. O. Hoppe. 


A NEW SERIAL NOVEL -tiline'sirine- 


F this most important feature of the MaGazine for 1912 it is only necessary to 
say that it marks the crowning point of the author's literary achievement. 

The new story is entitled ““The Street Called Straight.” It deals with a 
most modern phase of American life. The opening chapters are a masterly 


portrayal of scenes so dramatic in their quality, so vitally interesting, that attention of 
the reader is at once enthralled. And there is never a moment’s cessation of interest. 
This serial will begin in the January number. It will be illustrated by Orson Lowell. 


THE LAND OF THE INCAS 


ROFESSOR HIRAM BINGHAM, of Yale University, is now leading an 
expedition into Peru. The purpose of the expedition is to make a complete 
study of the remains of the Inca civilization, to climb a number of hitherto 
unconquered glacier-clad mountains, and to cross the Peruvian Andes. The 


first accounts of this expedition, written by Professor Bingham himself, will be an im- 
portant travel feature of the new year. 


WHERE EUROPE AMUSES ITSELF 


OWHERE is life to be seen in more varied and entertaining phases than at 
the great summer resorts and “cures” of the Continent and England, where 
the people of many races foregather in the search for health and amusement. 
Harrison Rhodes has visited a number of the most typical-of these resorts for 

the Macazine and writes delightfully of his experiences. His articles will be elaborately 
illustrated with drawings by F. Walter Taylor. 
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TRAVEL IN STRANGE LANDS 


VER a year ago G. W. Bury, the well-known Englis 
traveler, set out for Harper’s MAGazINE on h 











Desert, perhaps the only corner of the earth int 
| which no white man had penetrated. The difficulties an 
io dangers of the journey have been almost beyond belief, bu: 














articles should prove to be of unique interest. 

Ellsworth Huntington will write of the work of his lates: 
expedition in the Southwestern part of America. 

Walter Wood, the English sea writer, and M. J. Burns th: 
artist, will collaborate on a number of articles dealing wit! 
the life-saving service and the smugglers of the English coast 

Louise Closser Hale has just returned from a unique moto: 
trip through North Africa. More of her delightfully amusing 
articles with illustrations by Walter Hale will be the result. 

William T. Ellis has written a number of fascinating 
papers on travel in the Far East, among them a paper of 
remarkable interest, entitled “Speeding the Pilgrims to Mecca.” 

H. W: Nevinson, the great English war correspondent, 






























































Ra x ROME, Maude Radford Warren, the novelist, Hilaire Belloc, Mrs 
ee g Wm. C. Beebe, and many others will contribute notabk 





articles of travel in other little-known corners of the world. 
There will be more of Caspar Whitney’s articles of exploration in South America 


LETTERS of a DIPLOMAT’S WIFE 


MONG the most notable features of the MaGazine for recent months have 
been Madame de Hegermann-Lindencrone’s reminiscences of her two visits 
to the court of Napoleon III. and her experiences during the Commune. 

The publishers of the Macazine consider themselves fortunate in being 

able to announce that Madame de Hegermann- Lindencrone is now preparing for publi- 

cation in the Macazine further reminiscences of even greater importance and interest. 

They cover her varied experiences during the Franco-Prussian War and her later intimate 

acquaintance with several of the continental rulers and many of the famous men and 
women whose names have now passed into history. 

In the field of American history there will be a feature of equal importance—a group 

of articles prepared for publication by Dunbar Rowland, of the Department of Arch- 


ives of the State of Mississippi, and based on the unpublished private papers and letters 
of Jefferson Davis. 


H. G. WELLS ON SOCIALISM 


G. WELLS is not only one of the most brilliant writers of to-day, but one of 

the ablest thinkers. He has written for Harrer’s MaGazine two articles in 

@ which he presents an absolutely new view of Socialism. No subject is en- 

grossing so much of the thought of intelligent men and women and Mr. Wells’s 

eminently sound and thoughtful articles are certain to attract the widest attention. 
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daring expedition into the heart of the Arabian 


it is expected that Mr. Bury will soon reach civilization. His 








the 


HUMAN CONSERVATION 


S the American home to-day an efficient instrument of conservation? Are our 
public schools meeting their responsibility to the citizenship of to-morrow? 
Robert W. Bruére, who has made a thorough study of this most interesting 
subject, will write of the constructive work which is being done toward solving 
these important problems. 


W. D. HOWELLS IN SPAIN 


ILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS has just revisited Spain after an absence of nage 
years. What he ts writing about, the country and its people, will be in his 
most delightful vein, for mingled with present impressions will be certain 
memories of an almost autobiographical sort. 


THE WONDERLAND OF SCIENCE 


© other non-technical periodical has such 

high standing in the world of science as 
Harper’s Macazine. The reason for this 

is that the scientific articles published in 
Harper's are almost without exception the work of 
the most eminent and progressive men of science of the 
day—they are important, they are absolutely authorita- 
tive, and they are always and above all i interesting, Sev- 
eral remarkable papers are nowin course of preparation. 


STORIES THAT 
REALLY COUNT 


O other illustrated magazine of the world pub- 
lishes each month so many really great short 
stories as Harper’s. This year there is defi- 
nite promise that in this field, where the 

MacazinE has always stood supreme, it will surpass 
even its own brilliant record. There will be at least 
seven complete stories in every number. Notable 
among the many famous contributors will be: Rupyarp Kipine (a story on an unusual 
theme, by the way), Henry vAN Dyke, Marcaret Detanp, WILLIAM Dean Howe ts, 
JosePH Conrap, Norman Duncan, E. S. Martin, Forrest Crissey, ALice Brown, 
Tuomas A. Janvier, Henry James, Irvinc BacHeLter, Ricnarp Le GALLIENNER, 
Mary E. Wirikins, ArTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy, May Sincrair, Ropert HERRICK 
Inez Haynes Grttmore, Mary Heaton Vorse, Marcaret CAMERON, JAMES OpPEN- 
HEIM, EvizABeETH JorDAN, Etc. 


PICTURES WHICH ILLUSTRATE 


HE illustrations in Harper’s are famous. Practically every leading illustrator of 
America and England will be represented during the coming year. There will 
be pictures in color and tint in every number and frequent examples of wood- 
engraving by Henry Wolf, whose work appears exclusively in Harper’s. 


$4.00 HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 35 Cents 
a Year Franklin Square, New York City a Copy 
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NEW YORK CITY. 





! 


MERICAN 


ACADEMY Connected with 


Mr. Charles 
Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre and 
ae) Companies 
Recognized as the leading institution for dra- 
matic training in America. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 

DANIEL FROHMAN JOHN DREW 
AUGUSTUS THOMAS BENJAMIN F. —— 
For catalogue and infor mation, p; 


CARNEGIE 


NEW 


HALI 


YORK 





THE GARDNER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Resident and Day Pupils. 7th year.) ~ Exclusive location. 
Regular and Special Courses. Music, Art,. Elocution. 

culture, «esthetic dancing. Outdoor life. All advantages of 
city with delightful home life. > Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


THE GRAHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

96th year opened Oct. 4th. Resident and day pupils. 
and college preparatory courses. Unrivaled location overlooking 
Riverside Park and the Hudson. 


Mr. and Mrs. Howarp D. Miner, 42 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 


ELINOR COMSTOCK MUSIC SCHOOL. 
A resident and day school. Leschetizky Method. Piano 
teachers all Leschetizky pupils. Vocal, Harmony, 


‘ht Read: 
ing, Ensemble Playing, Lectures on current operas. 
ranged in Frerch Classic Dancing. Literature and History of Art. 


Miss E.inor Comstock, 
1oce Madison Ave., N. Y. Crry. 





== | 


THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


College Preparation. Number of pupils limited to tw: 
in each class. Fireproof building, thoroughly equipped. 
160-162 West 74th Street, N. Y. 


THE COMSTOCK | SCHOOL. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Miss Day, Principal. 





soth year. 


31 W. 46th St.. N. Y 





THE MISSES RAYSON’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Re-opened October s. 
164, 166, 168 West 75th Street, N. Y. 


MISS SPENCE’S Boarding and Day School 


for Girls. Number in each class limited to eight pupils. Re 
moved from 6 West 48th Street to new fireproof building, 
West ssth Street. 





Residence, 26 West ssth Street, N. Y. 








Physical 


General | 


MISS FAWCETT AND MISS HODGE. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
A for individual work. 

| 127 East 61st Street, New Yorx Ciry. 


| THE SEMPLE BOARDING AND DAY: SCHOOL 
for Lotte Building directly Opposite Central 
Mrs. T. Darrincton Semp te, Principal. 
241 Central Park West, N. Y 





| WE WILL INSERT 


your school advertisement in a space of this size, seven lines 
the following rates: one time, eight dollars and seventy-five cent 
three times, eight dollars and thirty - one cents each insertior 
twelve times, seven dollars each insertion. 


Harper & Brotruers, New York. 








a a School for Girls 
Sew Bock Cit 


oe . He Day School. ‘‘A Real ae 


Full Academic Course. Primary Class to 
Graduation. Upper Class for advanced 
Special Students. Certificate admits to 
Colleges. Music and Art. Vacation trips. 
Summer Tutoring. Out-of-door sports 
under expert instruction, School Park 
of 35 acres opposite Palisades of Hudson. 


“School Coach meets day pupils at Subway and 
in Yonkers.” 

MISS BANGS and MISS WHITON 

Riverdale Avenue and 252nd Street West 











The Wright Oral School for the Deaf 
Boarding and Day School. Kindergarten to College or Busi 

ness. h and Lip-Reading only. 
1894. 1 Mt. Morris Park, West, N. Y. City 


Mrs. Helen M. Scoville’s Home and Day Schoo! 


for Girls. Advantages of city. Physical Culture, Riding, Swir 
, Dancing, Regular Courses, Special opportunities for post 
2 uates, — Art, —— Economics. 
privileges. uropean travel classes 
2042 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE FINCH SCHOOL. 


A boarding and day school for girls from sixteen to twenty 
years of . corresponding to college, which develops indivi 
uality, tivates the human interests and sympathies, and 
abreast ern thought. 

Curriculum includes Psychology, Ethics, Economics, Soc 

LL? English, Living Languages, Music and Art. 
w fireproof ten-story building equipped with every 41 
pliance essential to safety and comfort. asket-ball and te: 
court. 
"i. Jessica Garretson Fincn, A.B., LL.B., Principal. 
61 East 77th Street, New York City. 


Individual care, social 
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NEW YORK CITY (continued). 





MRS. HAZEN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Half-hour from Grand Central Station, New York. 
Mrs. Joun Cunnincuam Hazen, Principal, 
Miss Sara Louise Tracy, Associate. 
Petnam Manor, New York. 





HEATHCOTE H 


The Misses Locxwoon's Collegiate School for Girls. 


Gymna- 
sium, General and Preparatory Courses, Music and Art 





Scarspate, N.Y. (40 minutes from New Y ork C ity.) 


NEW 





MISS C. E! MASON’S SUBURBAN SCHOOL 

For Got. Upper School for girls 13 to 25; Lower School for girls 
8tor All departments. College preparatory, graduating and 
specia courses. Certificate admits to leading colleges. New York 
City Annex. European class for study and travel. For circular, 
address Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., 


ock Box 706, The Castle, TARRYTOWN-oNn-Hvu DSON, n, N. N.Y. 


BRANTWOOD HALL. 
School for girls in beautiful Lawrence Park, Bronxville, N. Y. 
fauemuarees to College. ‘Three buildings, Residence, Recitation 


Pool. For catalogue, address 
Hae Mary T- Maine, Principal, Bronxvitie, N. Y. 
ee 














YORK. 





RYE SEMINARY. 
A School for Girls. 


Mrs. S. J. Lirz, The Misses Stows, Rye, N. Y. 


WALLCOURT, Miss Goldsmith’s School for Girls. 
(Formerly the Wells School.) Thorough preparation for any col- 
lege. General academic and special courses. For booklet, address 
Miss Anna R. Gotpsmitn, A.B., Prin., AURORA Lake Cayuga,N.Y. N.Y. 
THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL. 


For Girls. Twenty-ninth year. Mrs. Jane Grey Hype, Founder, 
Miss Mary R. Hypsg, Miss Jans Brewster Hype, Principals. 
BincuamtTon, N. 


THE BENNETT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Two years’ course for high-school graduates. 








General and 
elective courses. Music, art, glomestic science, riding. Catalog 
sent on request. 

MitisrooKk, N. Y. 


OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Suburban to New York. 44th year. Academic, Music, Art 
and College Preparatory Courses. Post Graduate and special 
work. Certificate admits to leading colleges. Gymnasium. 
Year-book on request. Principal, Clara C. Futter; Associate 
Principal, Martua J. NARAMORE. OSSINING-ON- Hupson, N. Y. 


THE MISSES TEWKSBURY’S SCHOOL. 

For a limited number of girls. Affords a wholesome transi- 
tion from home life to a noble womanhood in college or other 
spheres of culture. Develops latent talents. Music, Art, Domestic 
Science, gymnasium, outdoor recreations. ‘* House-mother " 
creates home atmosphere. Catalogue on juest. 

IRVINGTON-ON- Hupson, N. Y. + (40 minutes from New w York). _ 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL. 

A School for Girls, 18 miles from New York. Number limited. 
Healthful location ; spacious buildiags. Excellent advantages in 
music and art. and college preparatory courses. 

Miss Mrriam A. Byte, Principal. 


Garpen Crry, Long Island, N. Y. 








PUTNAM HALL. 


Vassar Preparatory School for girls. Refers to Ds. Jagees M. 


Taylor, Pres. Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Wm. Ar- 
nold Shankin, Pres. Wesleyan University; Dr. Talcott Williams, 
of the Philadelphia Press. Certificate admits to Vassar and other 
leading colleges. Address E.ten Crise Bartiertt, A.B., Prin- 
cipal. Box 801, PoucnKerpste, N. Y. 








CLIFF-CREST ON-THE-HUDSON. 


The Right Kind of School. 

For the Right Kind of Boys. 

At the Right Kind of Price. 

Small classes: thorough individual instruction. 
For booklet address 


Terms $500. 


Tueopvore N. Denstow, 


Cliff-Crest, Poucuxeepsis, N. Y. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
A successful school with a-magnificent equipment. 

amg | business course for boys not going to college. 
iver Highlands near West Point. Separate department for 

boys under 14. For eatalogue, address 
Sesastian C. Jongs, Supt. 


Special 
On Hudson 


CoRNWALL-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


THE HOLBROOK SCHOOL. 


Situated on Briar Cliff, overlooking forty miles of the Hudson. 
ce year. Fits boys for College. Ample equipment and grounds. 
ndividual care. Satisfactory references as to character neces- 
sary. For catalogue, address 

Tue Hotsroox ScHoot, 





Cosma, 3. ¥-_ 





IRVING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Prepares for all colleges and scientific schools. 
“Irving” country, 25 miles from New York. 
ming pool and fine athletic field. Address 

- M. Furman, A.M., Head Master, 
Box 900, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL. 

Thorough preparation for College, Technical School or Business. 
Average number of pupils to a class, eight. Modern buildings. 
Healthful location on Mohegan Lake. Physical culture and 
Athletics under competent director. Booklet. 

A. E. Linver, A.M., Cuas. H. Smiru, A.M., Principals. 

x 59, MoHEGAN Lake, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


MOUNT PLEASANT ACADEMY. 
This school, founded in 1814, has won the reputation of 

thoroughly preparing boys for college, scientitic schools or business. 

Delightful —— life. Manual oe Location only 31 miles 

from New York. Mount Preasant Hatt is for boys under 13. 

Write for ca to CHARLES Freperick Bruste, 

xX so2, OsstNnING-on-HupsoN 


In the historic 
Gymnasium, swim- 








, N. Y. 





EMMA WILLARD SCHOOL. 
For Girls. o8th year. On the hills, 400 feet above the city. 
Four new fireproof buildings, the gift of Mrs. Russell Sage. Pre- 
ratory, General and S Courses. Certificate privileges. 
ic, Art, a, mmestic Science. Gymnasium with 
swimming pool logue on request. 
Miss Evsrza Kewtas, Ph.B., Principal, Troy, N. Y. 








REPTON SCHOOL. 
Designed for boys up to 16. Special Dept. for little boys. Moderate 
rates. Summer Camp. TARRYTOWN-oON-Hupson, N. Y. 
The OAKWOOD SEMINARY for Boys and Girls. 
College preparation under management of Friends. Endowed. 
$275. Union Sprinocs-on-Cayuca Lake, N. Y. 





MASSACHUSETTS, 





MISS CHAMBERLAYNE’S SCHOOL for Girls. 
Special and College Preparatory Courses. 
facilities for indoor and outdoor recreation. 

The Fenway 28, Boston, Mass. 


“THE ELMS” SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. | ; 
Cc Preparatory, English, Music, Domestic Special 

Pa Certificate chaste to Vassar, Smith, Mt. Holyoke. Wel- 

lesley, Simmons. Miss Porter, Principal. Sprincrig_p, Mass. 


General, 
Unusual 





MISS FAULKNER’S SCHOOL. 
12 miles from Boston, 
A school for the training of gentlewomen. 


Depaam, Mass. 
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SEA 
PINES 


ment 
branches of study. 


REV 





A HOME SCHOOL 


For Girls Desiring Individual Attention 

Genuine happy home life with personal, affectionate care. 
and beautiful ideals of useful womanhood 
outdoor life, which we make attractive and refining. Seventy acres; 
Hygiene and morals are observed especially for results in health, character and education 
Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic 
Patient and enthusiastic instructors. 


'. THOMAS BICKFORD, 
P. 0. Box A, East Brewster, Cape Cod, Masa. 


Growing girls inspired by wholesome 

The Cape climate is exceptionally favorable for an 

pine-groves, seashore, ponies. 

New equip- 

French, German, Spanish—native teachers. All 
Address 


MISS FAITH BICKFORD, 


Arts. 


Principals, 














MISS CHURCH’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Resident and day pupils. General and College Preparatory 


Courses. Advanced work for older girls. 
Schoolhouse, 6 Gloucester Street, t 
Residence, 401 Beacon Street, 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 

For Girls. 
38 minutes from Boston. Country sports. 
For catalogue and views, address 
Miss Ottve S. Parsons, Principal, 


Boston, Mass. 


| WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


77th vear. Large endowment permits moderate terms. 


Cer- 
tificates to College. 


Advanced courses for high-school graduates 
and others. Art and Music. Ample grounds and buildings. 
Gymnasium. Sports. Catalogue and views. 

Rev. Samuet V. Corz, A.M., D.D., President. 
Norton, Mass. (30 miles from Boston). 


LASELL SEMINARY. 


College preparation. 
from Boston. 


G. M. Winstow, 





Household Arts and Sciences. Ten miles 


Ph.D., Principal. 
100 Woodland Road, AUBURNDALE, Mass. 





Lowett, Mass. 
ABBOT ACADEMY. 
A School for Girls. 
Founded 1828. 
23 miles from Boston. 
Address 
Tue Principat, 
ANDOVER, Mass. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


One hundred and ninth year. 
Address the Principal, 
Miss Lavra A. Knorr, A.M., 





Thirty miles from Boston. 


BRADFORD, Mass. 


THE WESTON SCHOOL FOP GIRLS. 
A city school with country advantages. Fits girls for life as 
well as for examinations. 
Mrs. EvtsasetH Matuwews-Ricwarpson, A.B. 
Miss Lucy Jane Dow 
43 St. James Street, Roxbury 





, Principals. 


Boston, Mass. 


MISS HALL’S TOWN and COUNTRY SCHOOL. 


Miss Mrra H. Hatt, Principal. 


Pittsrreip, Mass. 


MISS McCLINTOCK’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


General and College Preparatory Courses. Music, art, arts and 
crafts, domestic science. Resident and day pupils. 
Miss Mary Law McCurntock, Principal. 
Box A, 4 Arlington Street, 


BERKSHIRE SCHOOL. 


A country school for boys among the Berkshire Hills. 
Seaver B. Buck, Headmaster. 





Boston, Mass. 








HOWARD SEMINARY 


For Girls and Young Ladies. Healthful and beautiful location, 
2s miles from Boston. Academic, College Preparatory and 
Special Courses. Two years’ course for High School graduates. 
Dom@stic Science. Art and Music studios. 

Miss Saran E. Lauouron, A.M., Principal. 

Vest BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 





MISS CAPEN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Miss Capen announces that her school, for many years known 
s ‘‘The Burnham School,” will in the future be called ‘‘Miss 
Capen's School for Girls.” 

Correspondence should be addressed to 


Miss B. T. Capen, Principal, NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


| 


Telephone, 175 Great Barrington. SHEFFIELD, Mass. 


THE MITCHELL MILITARY BOYS’ SCHOOL. 


A sub-preparatory school of the highest class, which aims to fit 
boys mentally, morally and physically for the larger preparatory 
schools. t upon request. 

ALexanperR H. MitcHe t, 





Headmaster. 
Mass. 


BILLeRica, 


HALLOCK SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


In the Berkshire Hills. A modern school aiming to give 
thorough instruction and to inculcate the highest ideals. 33 
hours from New York. Telephone. 

Gerarp Hattoce, M.A., Head Master. 

Great BARRINGTON, 





Mass. 





THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877, is continuing without 
interruption under the direction of Miss Helen E. Thompson 
and Miss Martha C. Burnham. 

Preparatory, Graduating and Special Courses. 

Correspondence should be addressed to 

Miss Heten E. Tuompson, Headmistress, 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 
Sw 





ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL. 
Rock Ridge Hall for boys of high-school age. 
The qaweeres House for young boys. For catalog, address 
Dr. G. I. Wurre, Wettestey Hits, Mass. 


A PRIVATE SCHOOL 


should advertise in a business-like and dignified manner. 
rates, ress ARPER's MaGazine, New York, N. 


For 
ve 








PENNSYLVANIA. 





OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


20 min. from Philadelphia. The late Mr. Jay Cooke's fine prop- 
erty. Social and family life distinguishing feature. 
Miss Sytvia J. Eastman, Miss A. A. SutHERLAND, Principals. 
ox B, Oconrtz Scuoot P. O., P: 


‘a. 
MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 
for girls, in charming, healthful suburb of Philadelphia. 
home life, modern buik ling, college preparatory and special 
courses, musical department, physical training, horseback riding, 
outdoor sports. Develops charac ter, mind and body. For illus- 
trated catalogue, address 
Miss S. Janet SAYWARD, Principal, 





Overprook, Pa. 


| SPRINGSIDE. 


Refined | 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Mrs. CuapmMan and Miss Jones, Principals. 
Chestnut Hill, PuttApetpnia, Pa. 





THE MISSES SHIPLEY’S SCHOOL. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Special educational and 
social opportunities of situation opposite Bryn Mawr College. 
College Preparatory and Academic Courses. Specialists in all 
departments. Resident Athletics Director. For circular, address 

Tue Secretary, 

Box M, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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PEN N SYLVANIA (continued). 





THE BALDWIN SCHOOL 


For Girls. Preparatory to Bryn Mawr, Smith, Vassar and 
Wellesley Colleges. Certificate privileges. Also a strong general 
course. Fire-proof stone building 

— L. Browne t, A.M., Head. 

ELIZABETH ForRest Jonnson, A.B., Associate Head 

P. O. Box E, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Walnut Lane School for Young Ladies. 
f Wellesley, Vassar, Smith, Holyoke 


Prepares for and Bryn 
and special courses. 


Mawr. Modern language Music, domestic 
science. Tennis, basket-ball, horseback riding. 

Miss S. Epna Jounston, A.B., Principal. 

Miss Epitn Hotmes Grecory, A.B., Registrar. 


Germantown, Puitapevpnia, Pa. 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 


For Boys. Prepares for all colleges and technical schools. 
Manual training. One teacher to six boys. Estate of Bayard 
Taylor. New Gym. Swimming pool. Expert athletic super- 
vision. Electric light, steam heat, spring water. Illus. catalogue. 

Jesse Evans Putips, A.M., Principal. 

Box KENNETT SQUARE, 


30¢ Pa. 


(Near Philadelphia). 40th year. Wakes up boys to the duties 
of life. College or Business Limited to 40. Gymnasium. 
$400. Boys under 12, $350. Catalogue. 

i E 


J. SHortuipce, A.M., 
Yale, Prin. 30x 66, ConcorDvitieE, Del. Co., Pa. 





MISS MARSHALL’S SCHOOL. 


For Girls. Academic and Music Departments. 
paratory and Special Courses. Ideal location. 
Comfortable home life and outdoor sports. 

Miss E. S. MARSHALL, 


College Pre- 
ti New building. 
For catalogue, address 


Oak Lane, PurLtapetrnia, Pa. 


| MISS COWLES’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
(Highland Hall). Preparatory to Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe, 
Wellesiey and other colleges Healthful location, 1ooco ft. 
altitude. Swimming pool. Special care to younger pupils 
Catalog. Address the Secretary. Emma Mitton Cow es, A.B., 
Head of School. Recently associated with Milwaukee-Downer 
College. HouiipaysBurcG, Pa 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE. 


soth year began Sept. 20. Degrees granted in Civil Engineer 
ing, Chemistry, Arts. Also Preparatory Courses of Study. In 
fantry, Artillery, Cavalry. Our Aim — The Development of 
Character to Secure Greatest Efficiency. Catalogues of 

Col. Cuas. E. Hyatt, President. 


YEATES SCHOOL. 
For Boys. Endowed. Ideal country surroundings. Fine 
athletic field. Stream for canoeing and all winter sports. Gymna 
sium and pool. In short, all kinds of recreation essential to 
vigorous youth. Ail boys are given systematic training in sports. 
Freperick Garpiner, A.M., L.H.D. (Harvard), Headmaster. 
Box 524, Lancaster, Pa. 


Cuester, Pa 











CONNECTICUT, 





THE RIDGE SCHOOL. 

Founded by William Gold Brinsmade. 
Litchfield County. home school for older boys. 
twenty. A large faculty enables us to give particular attention 
to each boy. Illustrated catalog. 


In the highlands of 


Wasuincton, Conn. 


Limited to | 





RUMSEY HALL. 


A home school for young boys in the Berkshires. Careful 
preparation for secondary schools. J/articular attention to the 
jormation manly character and goodhabits. Athletics and gym- 
| nasium under supervision. Unusual health record. Three hours 
| from New York. For catalogue, address Louis H. Scnutte, 

Headmaster, Cornwa tt, Litchfield County, Conn. 





WYKEHAM RISE. 
A Country School for Girls. 
Miss Davres, Principal. 


Wasuincton, Conn. 





THE ELY SCHOOL. 
For Girls. 


Greenwicna, Conn. 





WHAT SCHOOL ? 


For assistance in the selection of a suitable school, address 


Instruction Department, Harper’s Macaztne, N. Y. 


eid 





INGLESIDE—A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Founded by Mrs. Wm. D. Black. 
Second half year begins Monday, February s, 1012. 
Mrs. Witttam Biack Pet, Patroness. 
New Mrvrorp, Litchfield Co., Conn. 





TACONIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Overlooking a beautiful lake in the Berkshire Hills. 
taught how to study. 
Miss Lit1an Dtxon, A.B. 
Miss Bertua Batter, B.S. 


Girls 


LAKEVILLE, Conn. 


HILLSIDE. ~~ 


Founded by Elizabeth B. Mead, 1883. A school 
for girls, one hour from New York City. Certificate 
admits to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith or Mt. Holyoke. 
General and Special Courses. Catalogue. 
Marcaret R. Brenpiincer, A.B., Vassar, Prin. 

Norwa tk, Conn. 








LITCHFIELD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Advantages of country life among the Berkshire Hills. College 

preparatory and general courses. Lower School for Girls ro to 13. 
Frances Eviot Hickox. Litcurte.p, Conn. 


| SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL. 


College entrance certificate. General courses. Domestic science. 
37th year. Modernequipment. Gymnasium. Unusual teacher and 
pupil good fellowship. 

Miss Emtry Garpner Munro, A.M., Prin. Watersury, Conn. 








NEW JERSEY. 





ST. MARY’S HALL FOR GIRLS. 


General and college preparatory courses. Certificate admits 
to Wellesley, Smith and Vassar. Exceptional advantages in music 


and art. Two years course for post-graduates. Special atten- 

tion to physica! culture and outdoor sports, esthetic dancing, 

horseback riding. Tuition $600. Mrs. FEaRNLey. Prin. 
Burimnoton, N. J., 18 miles from Philadelphia. 


DWIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


College preparatory and special courses. Certificates accepted 
by leading colleges. Limited number of pupils insures individual 
attention. Spacious grounds. Suburhan to New York. Gym- 
nasium. Tennis, riding. Address Miss Creicnton and Miss 
Parrar, Principais, Box 603, Enctewoop, N. J. 


THE LAKEWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Academic, college preparatory and special courses. Limited 
enrollment insures individual attention. Ideal location with 
wonderful winter climate. Out-of-door life emphasized. Horse- 
back, golf, tennis, rowing, skating. 
Miss Evrta Samson, Principal. 
Box 1, Laxrwoop, N. J 


CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 


A finely equipped preparatory school for girls. 38th year. 8 
complete courses; art, music, and domestic science. Certificate 
privileges. Gymnasium, all athletics. Non-sectarian. 55 miles 
west of New York. Send for illustrated prospectus. 

Jonatuan M. Meeker, Ph.D., D.D., Principal. 

Hackettstown, N. J. 
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i22%. NEW JERSEY (continued). 





KENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Mrs. Saran Woopman Paut, Principal. 
Hamicton Waicut Masiz LL. D., Pres'd’t Board of 
UMMIT, ae 


Directors. 
(near New York). 





MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


tory und special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Science. 


id f 
illustrated catalogue. Miss Lucig C. Bearp. 


- ORANG, N. J. 





PEDDIE INSTITUTE. 

Por Boys. An endowed school. Strong teachers. 
Prepares for all —. Business course. Music. Sixty acres 
campus, athletic field, pool. Rates, $400. 
Lower school tor boys 33 to 14 years. Porty-sixth year opened 
a 20. Og. 

-W. SWETLAND, A.M., Prin. 


250 boys. 





Box 11-B, Hicutstown, N. J. 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE. 

Our first aim is to make strong, manly, successful men—physi- 
cally, mentally, — ads College and b 
Write for Catalogu: 

Rev. T. H. Laneon, A.M., D.D., Prin. Lieut.-Col. T. D. Lan- 
pon, Commandant. BorpENTOWN-ON-THE- Detaware, N. J. 





“er 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


MONTCLAIR ACADEMY. 

Has a distinct personality and method. Fine equipment. Col 
lege or business preparation. Write for booklet ** Your Boy and 
Our School,”” with direct message to all boys’ parents. Address 

Joun G. MacVicar, A.M., 3 Walden Place, Montcrarr, N. J. 


BLAIR ACADERY. 


64th Prepares for any American College. Campus 100 
acres. equipment; liberal endowment justifies low 
es of $350. 





pened September 14th 
Pduanrs, A.M., - D. Principal. 
P. O: Box I, Biamstown, N. J. 


VIRGINIA, 





NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Fireproof building, enlarged on account of increased pupilage 
from 80 to 100 boarding pupils. In Cathedral Close of 40 acres. 
Unrivalled music, art and special courses. Certificates to college. 
The Bishop of "Washington, President Board of Trustees. 
Mrs. Barsour WaALKeRr, M.A., Principal. 
Mt. St. Alban, Wasninoton, D. C. 


NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 
For Young Women. 

The story of the school; its rema:kable equipment of 20 build- 
ings; its ope in homemaking; its study of the Capital—can 
be told fully only in our catalogue. ddress 

Bos | tor, Forest Gusm, Md. (Washington, D. C., Suburbs). 





MISS MADEIRA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


College preparatory with certificate privilege to Vassar, Smith, 
and Wellesley. Complete academic course for pupils not going to 
college. Two years’ advanced course for High School graduates. 
Music and art. Gymnasium and athletics. 

Miss Lucy Maperra, 1330 roth St., Wasuineton, D. C. 


MARTHA WASHINGTON SEMINARY 
Women. In finest residential section of National 
wo years’ course for High School graduates, general 
Outdoor sports. 





and _ courses. Domestic Science. 

$s75-fose. 
THomPson, 

1601 Connecticut Avenue, Wasntnoton, D. C. 


THE MISSES EASTMAN’S SCHOOL. 

A refined , home-like school for the higher culture of girls. Excel- 
lent faculty. French and German under native teachers. Music. 
Vocal training. Gymnasium work, physical culture and fencing. 
Restricted in number. For catalogue, address 

PRINCIPALS, 





___ 3905 r7th Street, } N. W., Wasuinoton, D. Cc. 


GUNSTON HALL. 

Twentieth season. A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
paratory and special courses. Art, 
guages. New building, specially lanned for the school. Illustrated 

ag: on request. Mrs. Bevertey R. Mason, Principal. 
Miss E. M. Crarg, LL.A., Associate Principal. 
1906 Florida A Ave., Wasuineton, D. C. 


Pre- 
usic, Expression and Lan- 





FAIRMONT, 


A Home School for Girls. 
Playground adjoining. 
Catalogue on request. 
Columbia Heights, Wasntncton, D. C. 


SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE. 


A College for Women, of the grade of Vassar, Wellesley, Smith 
and Bryn Mawr. Four years of collegiate and two years of 
ae reparatory work are given. On Southern Railroad south of 

ashington. Cat: and views sent on application to 

Dr. Mary K. Bengpict, President, Box 100, Swret Briar, Va. 


STUART HALL. vs ~ 


h Session. 
oats School for Girls in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Church Influences. 
Separate residence for little girls. Catalogue 117 on request. 
Marta Penpieton Duvat, Principal. 





Staunton, Va. 
HOLLINS. 

A College for Young Women. Founded 1842. College, Elective 
and Preparatory Courses. Music, Art, etc. Located in Valley of 
Virginia. yooacres. Seven miles north of Roenoke. Invigorat- 
Bom climate. For catalogue, address 

iss Matry L. Cocks, President, 
Box jor, 


COLLEGE. 
4th year. After eee Virginia standards. Social Training. 
ive Regular and special courses, 
Music, Art, Elocu locution. Domestic science. New Pianos, Steam 
Heat, Electric Li hts, Athletics. $250 to $350. Catalogue. 
ArTuur KYLE avis, A.M., Box 201, ERSBURG, Va. 


Houtins, Va. 











| LEACHE-WOOD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. 


One hour’s po =} from Old Point Comfort. Delightful home. Aca- 
demic and Special Courses. Native French Teacher. Art and Music. 
Rates $325. a> A. D. West, Principal. Norro.k, Va. 


MARYLAND 


NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND. 

A College for Women—conducted by the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame to train the body, mind and spirit—to develop true 
womanhood. Magnificent buildings in a beautiful park of 70 acres. 
Rowing, basketball, tennis, hockey. Instructors all specialists. 
Regular and elective courses. Music, Art. Write for catalog. 

Cc Street. ‘Avenue, BaLtimore, Md. 


Maryland College for Women— 1853-1911. 

itimore suburbs. Full musical equipment; pipe organ. Home 

a7, For full we hool graduates, a two years’ 
and a years’ course with A.B. 











care. 
course with B. 
cae, 4th. Catalogue 
Cuaries Wes_ey Guaacuen, 'D.D., President 
x B, 1 Md. — 





BRISTOL SCHOOL. 

French Residence. Special, Preparatory, Academic and two 
years’ Collegiate Courses. Capital advantages. New $50,000 
additional fireproof building. Athletics. 

Miss Atice A. Bristot, Principal. 

Mintwood Place and roth Street, Wasarncton, D. C. 


LAISE-PHILLIPS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
College preparatory, academic and elective courses. Art, Music, 

he ar German and Domestic Science. Mrs. SYLVESTER Pimps, 

Prine 1619 Connecticut Avenue, Wasninoton, D. C, 





HARPER’S 





THE TOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
An Endowed Preparatory School. 
Enrolment limited to boys of high character. 
Tuition, $700. Elaborately illustrated book on request. 
Tuomas Srocxuam Baker, Ph. D. 
Port Deposit, Md. 





WHAT SCHOOL? 


For assistance in the selection of a suitable school, address 
Instruction Department, Harper's Macazing, N. Y. 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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KENTUCKY. 


ILLINOIS. 





KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE. 

The school with a Winter Home in Florida. For 65 years 
the K. M. I. has been training boys for useful lives by develop- 
ing their character, moral integrity, mental ability and physical 
welfare. Preparatory and collegiate courses; special courses in 
engineering. Fixed charges, $450. For catalogue, address 

Tue Hsapmaster, K. M i, Lywvon, Ky. 


TENNESSEE, 
SCHOOL FOR THE BACKWARD BOY. 


The problem solved. 

Place him under expert care. 
$750-00- 

W. D. Mooney, A.M., Principal. 





Harrman, Tenn. 





CALIFORNIA. 








WOMAN'S COLLEGE. 


Best College in the West. Full College and Preparatory oun, 
and fine advantages in Music, Domestic Science, Art, and Expres- 
sion. Expenses reasonable. Surroundi healthful. Home life 
i Location central in Middle West. “Seudents from more than 
twenty States. Send for Catalogue. Address 

President Harker, Box G, Jacxsonvitte, Ill. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 

of the University of Chicago. For Girls and Young Women. Col- 

lege and Academic Departments. Music, Art, Domestic Science, Flo- 

cution, VocationalCourses. Rate $400. Certificate privileges? Gym- 

nasium. Modern buildings. soth year. Three hours from Chicago. 
Rev. Wm. P. McK gs, Dean, Box 604, Mr. Carrot, [ll. 


TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 
An ideal Home School near Chicago. 62d year. 
Nose Hit, Principal. oopstock, II. 








INDIANA. 





GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


zoth year began Sept. 28th. ‘‘An ideal school amid ideal 
surroundings.” College certificate rights. Domestic Science, Music, 
Art. Special Post-Graduate and European Travel Courses. Upper 
School, girls over thirteen. Lower School, girls under thirteen. 
Miss Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principale 
Adams and Hoover Sts. 09s ANGELEs, Cal. 





Only high- erade, non-sectarian country school for girls in the 
Middle West. Preparatory, Academic and Advanced courses. 
Music. Preparation for Foreign Travel. Only school in the 
United States with Mensendieck Physical Training. Estate of 
130 acres. Private lake, court golf, tennis. 

E.muurst ScHooL, Box 1, R. D. 6, Connersvitte, Ind. 











MAINE, 





MICHIGAN. 





ABBOTT—A SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

Tenth year opened September 27th. Theonly school in Maine 
inviting comparison in school, athletic and home equipment with 
high grade private schools. ‘Autoists enroute to Rangeleys in- 
vited to inspect. Tuition, $700. Address 

Grorce D. Caurcn, Headmaster, 


FarmIncton, Me. 














WHAT SCHOOL? 


, N. Y. 


Instruction Department, Harper's MaGazine 





THE DETROIT HOME AND DAY SCHOOL. 
Established 1878. 
Thirty received in the school family. Prepares for College. 


Well-equipped gymnasium and laboratories for physics, chemis- 
try, and domestic science. 


Detroit, Mich. 


The Misses Liccett, Principals. 
a 











_OHIO. 
, GLENDALE COLLEGE. 


For assistance in the selection of a suitable school, address | 





Few schools for girls offer as many and as liberal opportunities 
at as moderate a cost. Catalogues sent upon application. 





GLENDALB, Ohio (Suburban to Cincinnati). 


FRANCE, 





COURS DWIGHT. 
Five months’ residence and study in Paris; 
travel. Highest references. Address 
Miss L. L. Coteman, Dwight House, Englewood, New Jersey. 
Mile. Maris JeaNNERET, 3 Boulevard Delessert, Paris, France. 


three months’ 


School of Forei 


Study and Travel for American 
Girls. Home sc for 12 girls; opens Oct. 1911. Courses in 
French, History, Literature, Art. onth of travel in Italy; 
Christmas holidays in Switzerland or N. Africa. Address Principals, 
Miss Marcuertre Gisson, care Miss Porter's Schooi, Farmington, 
Conn.; Miss ANNA SE\BORN, care Munroe & Cie., 


7 rue Scribe, Paris, France. 
a ae 











Original Phonographic Language System 
ENGLISH — GERMAN — ITALIAN — SPANISH — FRENCH 


or any other language can be learned quickly 
and easily by the Cortina-Phone Method. 
You learn the foreign language just as 
you learned your mother tongue, by 
listening to it. You will find it a 
pleasure instead of work. 
Write for FREE booklet today teil- 
ing about EASY payment plan. 
PADT ACADEMY OF 
iif \ Established 1882 
e }4WortinaBldg.,44W.24¢hSt.,N.Y. 











4 Free catal nd ad - 
School Information sitesi Seon: s 
huertean Sehools’ Association 


41 Park Row, New York, or Suite 1615, 157 N. State Street, Chieage 


A PRIVATE SCHOOL 


should advertise in a business-like and dignified oe: 
rates, address Harper's Macazine, New York, 





For 








FRENCH — GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 
LANGUAGE 
PHONE METHOD 


Combined with the 
Rosenthal Method of 
Practical Linguistry 


This is the natural way to learn a foreign language. You hear the 
living voice of a native Professor pronounce each word and phrase. He 
speaks as you desire—slowly or quickly, night or day, for minutes or 
hours at atime, It is a pleasant, fascinating study ; no tedious rules or 
memorizing. It is not expensive—all members of the family can use it. 
You simply practice during spare moments or at convenient times, and in 
A caupelingley short time you speak, read, and understand a new language. 
Send for Booklet and Terms for Easy Payment 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
849 Metropolis Nuilding, Broadway and 16th Street, New York 

















TO Fifth Ave. 
New York 

» public and pevate echgels. 
Wm. O. Pratt, Mgr. 


The Pratt Teachers Agency 


Recommends teachers to colle; 
Advises parents about schools. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 











“HAVE YOu A LITTLE ‘FAIRY’ IN YOUR HOME? 


wa 
That Oval Shape 


of Fairy Soap makes it fit the hand—it’s handy to 
handle. So much more satisfactory than the awkward 
oblong bar! Fairy Soap quality is well known to Fairy 
users. To others, a test will prove it best. Though 
Fairy Soap sells for 5c a cake, you can buy no better 
Mm soap at any price. Fairy is the peer of all soaps 
for toilet and bath. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


Send 10 cents, stamps, for copy of Fairbank’s “Juvenile History of the United States”— ° 
Interesting, instructive, illustrated by Denslow. Address, The N. K. Fairbank Company, Department M, Chicago, m. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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Harper’s 


O one has ever quite explained the 
wide success of Henry van Dyke’s 
famous little story, The Other Wise 

Van. It has had a fate that befalls few 
stories of its limited length; for it has be- 
come a popular classic, rivaling Ben-Hur. The 
writer who undertakes to treat such a theme 
as that of The Other Wise Man has 
of something more 
than entire sincerity 
and technical skill. 
The perfect union of 
imagination and sym- 
pathy which gives 
vitality to such a tale 
seems to come only as 
the result of excep- 
tional inspiration. And 
it is just as true of Dr. 
van Dyke’s new story, 
The Mansion, as of 
The Other Wise Man 
that it is not the kind 
of tale which be 
written every day even 
an author unusual- 
ly gifted. Both stories 
have a strength of ap- 
peal that the reader 
feels without exactly 
knowing 30th 
deal with out 
of common yet 
both ex- 
traordinary of 
reality. Perhaps their 
power lies in the fact 
that in the simplest 
and most unassuming 
way they make ideas that seemed vague or 
incredible real and human for They 
appeal to our faith, and thus awaken deeper 
emotions than those which attend stories of 
ordinary joys and sorrows. 


he ed 


can 


by 


why. 
matters 
ken, 
an 
sense 


give us 


Lucas 
Author of 


us. 


In The Mansion Dr. van Dyke again 
makes us participate in a wonderful expe- 
rience. He has taken a theme which, wrong- 
ly treated, might develop into an insipid 
allegory or a sermon, and he has made of it 
a tale astonishingly vital and convincing. 
Taking modern New York as a background, 


MALET 
Adrian Savage 


Bookshelf 


he introduces us to a prosperous, charitable, 
and meticulously 
brown-stone mansion 

of the Church of 

Weightman, with his 
and his superfine 
but he is drawn 
which make him 


merchant, whose 
stands in. the shadow 
St. Petronius. John 
hard common sense 
respectability, is a type, 
with individual touches 
very living and human. 
We see him as he ex- 
pounds his views to his 
son as they sit at din- 
ner on Christmas Eve. 
Unconsciously he has 
warped religious teach- 
ing to suit his own 
convenience. He be- 
lieves in casting his 
breed upon the waters, 
not in any careless 
fashion, but in 
worthy ships, so that 
he may be sure that it 
will return to him 
after a caleulable num- 
ber of days. We feel 
the social mood that 
renders him communi- 
cative, and we sym- 
pathize with his son’s 
half - smothered rebel- 
lion against the logic 
of life he forth. 
When the two nearly 
quarrel because John 
Weightman refuses to 
advance thou- 
of dollars in 
order to help his son’s 
friend, we understand 
their irreconcilable view - points, and know 
enough to feel for both. 


honest 


sea- 


sets 


some 
sands 


The picture of John Weightman and his 


household which serves as an introduction 
and contrast to the very different picture 
which follows is done with great naturalness 
and clearness. And the vision which comes 
to Weightman when, after his son has left 
him, he falls into a deep sleep, is splendidly 
imagined. The story of his journey to the 
Heavenly City, his meeting with old friends 
among the crowd of travelers, the arrival 


















——— 


at the place of many mansions, and the 
joyous entry of the others into the glorious 
dwellings prepared for them, has the im- 
pressiveness and the strong effect of actuality 
that are sometimes felt in dreams. Then the 
curious appropriateness of the vision’s con- 
cluding scene, in which Weightman stands 
before the miserable hovel that is his, af- 





Wit N. HarBen 
Author of Fane Dawson 


fects us as something more than fiction. The 
Mansion is a story of real power, and if it 
seems odd that a tale with so strong an 
ethical element in it should be delightful 
reading, we have only to remember Dick- 
ene’s Christmas Carol and The Other Wise 
Man. 


Will N. Harben gives us a fresh view 
of rural Georgia in his recently published 
novel, Jane Dawson, and the life of this 
region, always interesting in itself as he 
describes it, is especially effective in this 
ease as the setting for a story in which 
religious feeling and the great question of 
belief or unbelief are really strong factors. 
We see the struggle between independence 
of thought and religious dogma fought out 
with a degree of passion that would hardly 
be possible in another scene, and there is a 
proportionate gain in human interest. The 
people of the story, good and bad alike, are 
absorbed and earnest. Pathos and romance 
are intensified where there is a real search- 
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ing of the heart, and even humor draws a 
certain pungency from a situation in which 
hypocrisy is something more than common 
dishonesty. Mr. Harben makes us feel 
amusement and sympathy by turns, as he 
either pictures the quaint manners of some 
of the cruder folk who figure in his tale 
or gives us an insight into deep motives. 
There is in Jane Dawson the same truth of 
atmosphere which distinguishes all this au- 
thor’s novels of Georgia, the same pleasant 
realism that makes them wholesomely en- 
joyable. 


Jane Dawson—the woman whose character 
forms the basis of the story—has been be- 
trayed in her youth by a man who pro- 
fessed an ardent interest in religion, and 
in that way claimed her sympathy. This 
man, Silas Dwight, has since married, and 
now lives on a farm adjoining hers. Jane 
has never revealed the fact that he is the 
father of her son, George. Dwight’s ac- 
knowledged son, Olin, is a likable young 
fellow with an early developed enthusiasm 
for religion and an intense desire to be a 
preacher. On this account the neighbors 
make much of him, and his mother, who is 
of a selfish and scheming nature, helps to 
increase his egoism by putting him forward 
on every occasion. Olin finds life easy and 
agreeable, while George’s lot is made hard 
not only by the disgrace of his birth, but 
also by his skepticism toward religion. 
Jane Dawson has rebelled against the teach- 
ings of the church, she has outraged the 
community by her bitter expressions of dis- 
belief, and almost her only friend is the 
local miller—a shrewd, kindly fellow in 
whom Mr. Harben portrays with many char- 
acteristic touches the typical rural agnostic. 
Jane has imparted her own spirit to her 
son, encouraging the independent bent of 
his mind; and intellectually he is far su- 
perior to Olin. Both young men are in love 
with Myra Chapman, the daughter of a man 
who is mean and hypocritical, yet an in- 
fluence in the church. Chapman, who hates 
Jane, conceives the plan of sending Olin to 
a theological seminary and bringing him 
back with the avowed purpose.of rooting out 
unbelief. Myra is really in love with George, 
but her religion is everything to her, and 
failing by pleas and arguments to win him 
over, she feels that she must marry Olin. 
The situation thus evolved gives rise to much 
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ama and genuine feeling. dJane’s sacri- 
when, finding that she is suffering from 
fatal disease, she submits to the humilia- 
n of going to church and professing re- 
ntance in order to lighten George’s burden, 
; finely conceived, and the character of Silas 
\wight, who has become a “ backslider,” is 
ell handled. The ending of the story is 
une and happy, despite tragic elements in 
e plot. Jane Dawson is as strong in 
heme as Mr. Harben’s Ann Boyd, and will 
even better liked. 


Originality may be expected in any work 

Lucas Malet. the author of Sir Richard 
Calmody, and the new novel from the same 
hand entitled Adrian Savage will prove no 
isappointment. It is a story of the romantic 
sort, yet its pictures are etched with a fine- 
ess and sharpness of detail and a truth of 
feeling that give it the quality of finished 
realism. The piquant  characterizations, 
verging upon satire, enliven the narrative 
ithout any sacrifice of sympathy, and the 
dd emotional situation on which the plot 
turns is made significant through its con- 
nection with modern tendencies. Adrian 
Savage, the central figure in this unusual 
story, is the son of an English father and 
a French mother. He has lived all his life 
in Franee, and, prospering in the literary 
career he has chosen, has become the editor 
of an important review. Brilliant, success- 
ful, and endowed with a sensitive feeling 
for beauty and romance, Adrian finds keen 
pleasure in the cultivated Parisian life he 
leads. He is deeply enamoured of Gabrielle 
St. Leger—a young widow recently set free 
from the burden of an unhappy marriage. 
The man and woman understand each other 
well, yet they enjoy prolonging the time of 
courtship: Gabrielle is elusive, and Adrian 
has never spoken his mind. However, he is 
beginning to fear the effect of her intimacy 
with a protégé of his—René Dax, a decadent 
minor poet and caricaturist. René, bulbous- 
headed, weak-bodied, half child and half 
madman, is an undoubted genius, and his 
somewhat scandalous pictures are the sensa- 
tion of the hour. Adrian is called to Eng- 
land to act as executor of the will of a 
relative, Montagu Smyrthwaite, and he meets 
as co-executor Smyrthwaite’s daughter Joan- 
na, a woman of starved instincts and nar- 
row life. Adrian treats her with a chiv- 
alrous consideration to which she eagerly 
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responds, taking her part warmly in the in- 
trigues growing out of the disposition of 
the property. Then suddenly he finds, to his 
dismay, that she expects him to marry her. 
The two women in each of whose lives 
Adrian is foreed to take a decisive part 
are strikingly contrasted. Joanna is made 
to suffer the full effects of the old-fashioned 
repression of women, while Gabrielle, “ with 
the wind of modernism blowing in her face,” 
illustrates the dangers of the newer liberty. 
Adrian returns to Paris just in time to 
save her from the consequences of her de- 
fiance of conventionality, and a_ strange 
scene in René Dax’s studio brings the story 
to a dramatic close. Lucas Malet handles 
situations of almost painful tension with 
supreme tact, and the brilliancy and wit of 
the narrative, the Parisian vivacity of the 
dialogue, help to lift Adrian Savage far 
above the commonplace. 


Justin Huntly McCarthy writes in his 
happiest vein when he deals with Irish char- 
acter and romance, as his later novels have 
abundantly shown. His new story, The Farr 
Irish Maid, is set in a time—the beginning 
of the nineteenth century—which gives the 
author many favorable opportunities for the 
exercise of his wit and his powers of pict- 
uresque description; for, as might be ex- 
pected, Mr. McCarthy’s imagination revels 
in the period of Beau Brummel. There is, 
moreover, much native poetry and feeling in 
the story of the Irish maid’s humble but 
happy way of life among poor folk on the 
coast of Kerry, of her sudden rise to fortune, 
and her dazzling career in London. Grania 
O’Hara comes of high blood, though her 
family has been impoverished, and she holds 
her home through the contemptuous toler- 
ance of Lord Cloyne, the local proprietor. 
She has a lover, Dennis Tirowen—called 
“Dennis of the sweet mouth” because of 
his skill in poetry and music—but although 
Grania loves him he feels that she is beyond 
his reach, since he is only the son of a well- 
to-do farmer. while she is an O’Hara. He 
has written a play, however, and he sets off 
with it to London, hoping to rival the fame 
of Tom Moore, and thus lift himself to the 
level of his lady’s lips. Fortune comes to 
Grania in the guise of a New York lawyer, 
who tells her of great wealth which she has 
inherited from an uncle who emigrated to 
America. Convoyed by Lord and Lady 
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Henry van Dyke 
Author of The Mansion 


Cloyne, she goes to Paris and thence to Lon- 
don, where she becomes all the rage. The 
depraved and brilliant London society of the 
time is portrayed in colorful scenes, and the 
reader catches glimpses of many notables, 
including the Prince Regent, Lord Byron, 
and Beau Brummell. At the same time 
Grania grows in character and charm. 
When Dennis Tirowen’s spirit is broken by 
failure she rescues him, a ragged outcast, 
from the streets, brings him into the midst 
of her fashionable life, and secretly ar- 
ranges for the production of his play. The 
story is swift in action, and its climax holds 
a surprise quite characteristic of Mr. Me- 
Carthy’s ingenuity. The Fair Irish Maid 
is a light-hearted comedy, with a winning 
sentimental appeal. 


The investigations in supernormal psy- 
chology undertaken in recent years have so 
upset preconceived notions that the average 
man hardly knows what to think. To him 
it seems as if a kind of insanity had fallen 
upon a part of the learned world. High 
authority is quoted in behalf of the strangest 
phenomena, and ingenious theory is pushed 
to the verge of total incredibility. The 
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tendency to go to extremes of either cd 
or belief is marked. Few are so well balan 
as the late William James. There is, h 
ever, at least one living psychologist of hi 
standing whose common sense and 
receptivity are equally to be relied up 
Theodore Flournoy has never committ 
himself to any extreme views, while he 

always stoutly upheld the importance of se« 
ing to explain the facts of so-called spiritis 
Formerly professor of philosophy, he is n 
the professor of psychology at the Universi 
of Geneva, and with Professor Florel 

represented Switzerland at the Internation: 
Congress of Psychology at Paris in Augus 
1900. His book, From India to the Pla 
Mars, published some years ago, is not 
Jules Verne romance, but a valuable « 
dential document containing an explanat 
of spiritistic manifestations that won w 
versal attention. In his latest work, Spi 
ism and Psychology, he reviews the wh 
field of psychic research, showing how, -wh: 
we understand the workings of the su 
conscious mind, many strange occurrences | 
come easy of comprehension. Even where | 
theory fails to explain the physical facts, 


men 
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in materializations, a similarity to simpler 


cases is shown. Thus materialized perso 


alities always partake of the mind of th 


medium or sitters. Professor Flournoy pra 


tically destroys belief in the actual inter 
vention of spirits in human affairs, while ly 


clings to a spiritual view of the universe a1 


evidently believes in survival. It is curio 


to see how many baffling cases reveal their 


true nature under the microscope of the au 
thor’s analysis. It is well worth while 


read of the cases in which messages fron 


“the other side” have proved entirely fals: 


One man was informed by automatic writing 


that his son had committed an indiseretio 


which was about to cause his dismissal, and 


hastening to his son’s employer, found tha 


nothing of the sort had occurred. A woma 


saw an apparition of a friend which told o1 


the friend’s recent death. Later a letter in 


formed her that the person whose “ spirit ” 


she had seen was in his usual health. T! 


i 
ease of the famous medium, Eusapia Pall: 


dino is taken up in detail. Spiritism a 


Psychology does something more than appeal 


to the curiosity; it is as enlightening as it 
fascinating in its subject-matter. 


Hereward 


Carrington, the translator, supplies notes and 


an introduction. C. H. Gares. 





POSTAL LIFE BUILDING 


ose Postal Life Insurance Company 
pays you the commissions that 
otherCompaniespaytheiragents. 
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45% of the first year’s premium is the average Com- 
© mission Dividend being paid to each POSTAL 

policyholder on entrance into the Company. 

panies would pay this sum to an agent 


Other com- 
as his commission 

That’s for the first year: in subsequent years POSTAL 
policyholders receive the Renewal Commissions other com- 
panies pay their agents, namely, 742%, and they also 
receive an Office-Expense Saving of 2%, making up the 


9} O/ Guaranteed 
2 “O in the Policy 








35 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK Annual 
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Strong Postal Points 


First: O/d-line, /egal reserve 
insurance — not fraternal or 


assessment. 
Second: Standard policy 
serves now more than 
$10,000,000. 
third: Standard policy- 
provisions, approved by the 


And the POSTAL pays the usual contingent dividends 
besides—ranging up to 20% of the annual premium. 

Such is the POSTAL way: it is open to you. Call at 
the Company’s offices if convenient or write now and 


State Insurance Department. 

Fourth: High medical 
standards in the selection of 
risks. 

Fifth: Standard rates but 
reduced by commission divi- 
dends, guaranteed in the 
policy, as stated herein. 


find out the exact sum it will pay you at your age— 
the first year and every other. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Only Non-Agency Company in America 


35 Nassau St., New York 














See How Easy It Is 
In writing simply say: J/ai/ me insurance- 
particulars for my age as per HARPER'S for 
November. 
In your letter be sure to give: 
1. Your Occupation. 
2. The Exact Date of your Birth. 
No agent will be sent to visit you: the 
Postal Life employs no agents. 


Insurance 
in force 
more than 
$55,000,000 


Assets : 
$10,839,000 
HARPER'S 
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OREFATHERS’ DAY commemorates 
the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. 


The furniture of our forefathers (which 
means all Colonial heirlooms, relics and repro- 


ductions) e/entially demands Plymouth Silver. 

Plymouth Silverware is correct for every 
Colonial and Old English gy 4 The 
Plyrnouth de/ign secures you, fir/t. hi/torical 
accuracy ; second, Gorham -made silver: 


third, a complete line. 


Starting some _years ago, our Plymouth 
pattern has n into such demand that 
we now supply not only entire dinner, tea 
and _ services, but everything in 
table silver. 


























Plymouth Silver expreyes the true spirit 
of Colonial de/ign; it is the authoritative 
Colonial paftern of to-day. 

Leading jewelers sell Plymouth Silverware. 
This trade-mark €@ ; 
identifies it. "ey, ~ 
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THE NEW ELEVENTH EDITION OF THE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANN ICA). 


29 VOLUMES 40,000 ARTICLES 
VER 32,000 sets (value over $5,000,000) of the New 
11th Edition of this celebrated work were sold by 
The Cambridge University Press, of England, before 
publication, and were printed, bound and delivered to sub- 
scribers within nine months. 


Prompt Delivery of the entire work is now assured to those 
who apply at once. The entire set of 29 volumes will be 
shipped (f. o. b. New York) shortly after receipt of a first 
payment of $5.00, or for cash in full. 

A New Binding (Prayer-book style). The publishers are 
glad to announce that, after many experiments, they have 
succeeded in producing a special binding for the India paper 
edition, which, they believe, will be found to be not only 
original and beautiful, but specially adapted to the India paper 
volumes, and very desirable for Christmas gifts. (Ready Nov. 20.) 
The new format, as well as the new case for holding the same, 
are shown by illustrations on this and the next page. The 
covers are of the finest imported leather, with a specially finished 
surface like a suede glove, leather lined, silk sewn, round 
corners, full gilt edges. It is believed that, while the volume 
can be doubled up so as to be carried in the hand without 
injury to the book (see photograph), yet the strength of the 
binding is in no wise impaired. The publishers are confident 


that no such binding has ever been produced before for a work 
of this nature. 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


“T“HE supreme merit of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th Edition, as a 
| gift is that it effectively imposes high standards. The recipient 
feels, especially if in the formative period, that the gift of a work of 
such learning and authority is a subtle tribute to his intelligence, and he 
feels that, in accepting it, he incurs an obligation to familiarise himself 
with its contents. 
The number of directions in which the systematic use—and this comes 
naturally—of the Encyclopedia Britannica may influence for good a 
developing mind, is legion. For idle and listless reading, it substitutes an 
accurate scrutiny of the foundations of conclusions, opinions and beliefs. 
By its insistence on what is essential in every question, and by its elimina- 
tion of all that is irrelevant, it promotes habits of concentration and analysis, 
and instils a sense of intellectual values. In its thousands of biographies 
of the men and women who have figured prominently in the human story 
it opens new horizons and sets up new ideals. To some readers, it may 
even indicate, for the first time, their real vocation, for it is a fact that, in 
nearly every efficient useful life, there is traceable, at some parting of the 
ways, the determining influence of a book. 


44,000,000 WORDS 


The 29 volumes of the new 
Encyclopedia Britannica in 
Full Limp Leather (Prayer- 
book style) in the special book- 
case (mahogany) used oniy for 
this binding. The volumes in 
this beautiful format have per- 
fect flexibility (see photograph 
overleaf) and each rests on its 
own shelf. Width of case, 16 
inches. Height, 4 feet. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS (Encyclopaedia Britannica Dept.) 


35 WEST 32p ST., NEW YORK 
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A volume printed as heretofore on ordir 
4 2% inches in thickness and weighs 8 pounds 
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The sum of £230,000 ($1,150,000) was paid to contril 








































S 1. The new edition bore the imprimatur 
AP of the University of Cambridge instead of being 
Wd ; “th es meas 

A? issued by a private firm of publishers as hither- 















































ee, to. This added endorsement of the authority 

an of the 1,500 eminent specialists representing all 

* civilised countries, who contributed to the book, 

\ t served to confirm its status with a swiftness and 
: VF. a certainty not possible otherwise. 








By 2. The work appeared in a revolutionary 
Wy, format which rendered the Encyclopedia Bri- 
\ tannica for the first time a convenient book to 
i hold and, therefore, agreeable to read. Printed 
Le on India paper (tough, light and thin, but, at 
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“THE MONARCH OF ENCYCLOPAEDIAS” 


s and edito 


P rs, as well as for maps, illustrations, t) 
single copy was offered for sale. A large prospectus ( Undie paper) post-free. 


THREE NOTABLE NEW FEATURES 


i) The issue of the new edition (the eleventh since 1768-7 1), while it was a notable literary event in 
itself, was signalised by three unprecedented features: 


(On India p aper 


Printed on India paper, the same volume is but 1 nch 


thick, and in the Full Limp Leather bind 


. , g 
may be rolled up and held in one hand 


d, American Ambassador to Great Britain) 




















j < “HE New Encyclopedia Britannica, 1!th Edition, is a vast 0 ry of human thought, learning and experience brought down to 
‘ ‘ ‘T the summer of 1910. In virtue of its comprehensiveness ar ing devotion to the exposition of knowledge, it combines three 
: } features of the widest usefulness to the present generation 
X } 1—It is a register and detailed summary of the world’s life and progress 
*. o> 2—It is a complete inventory of extant knowledge reduced to an A, 3, C simplicity of arrangement. 
\ F/, 3—It is an index to all recondite, not less than to all common things in which an intelligent per s likely to be interested. 
‘ j There are 28 volumes of text, aggregating 28,150 pages, which average 1,600 words to the page. Volume 29 consists of an Index contain. 
nh" fi ing 500,000 references, and a complete Table of Contents giving every article-heading in the work under its proper classification. e 
aid of this Index, which was carefully prepared at an expense of £15,000 ($75,000), it is believed that the reader will be able t 
| the body of the text, the answer to any conceivable question within the limits of reasonable i quiry 
S. ij The 1,500 contributors include: 1. Men of Learning (scientists, philos« P hers, divines, university professors, historians, ecor 
; dy , 2. Men of Action (soldiers, sailors, men of affairs, jurists, administrators, surgeons, architects, artists, inventors, archa< 
44 explorers, engineers, sportsmen, manufacturers, financiers). 3. Practical experts, men of special knowledge who are professionally 
x engaged in the advancement of industrial undertak =! r the welfare of mankind. 


*) HE Encyclopaedia Britannica, the only work which has summarised and elucidated 
| he universal knowledge in successive editions during 140 years in a manner commensurate 
' / " with the expansion and international primacy of the two branches of the English speak- 
M ing race, had come, by virtue of its acknowledged excellence, to be rec ognized as an institut on, 

#X as one of the most prized heritages of American and English scholars and readers. The sale of 

, the previcus edition had been even greater in the United States than in “the mother country.’ 


the same time, opaque), the volumes measure 
but one inch in thickness instead of two and 
three-quarter inches as heretofore, though con- 
taining identically the same matter and pro- 
duced from identically the same plates as 
the familiar impression on.ordinary paper. 

3. The third new feature was the low 
price. The last completely new edition (the 
Ninth, 1875-1889) had been sold at $7.50 
volume, cloth bound, and at $10.00 a volume 
in Half Russia. The 11th Edition, on the 
other hand, is sold at prices averaging, in the 
several bindings, about 40 per cent less. 
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A REMARKABLY SUCCESSFUL 
NEW 


PAPER EDITION OF THE 


INNOVATION—THE INDIA 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 





HE remarkable improvement 
in the physical get-up of the 
volumes at once opened up 
limitless possibilities for the reader. 
Reading an encyclopedia for the sake 
f reading became an enjoyable and 
fascinating experience hitherto denied 
to all this work. 
other book, as a matter of fact, offers 


users of Yet no 

ch that is calculated to arrest the 
ittention and benefit the mind as does 
this one, which drafts its contributors 
from the whole world of scholarship, 
belles lettres and achievement, and which 
includes in its 44,000,000 words of text 
“everything that can possibly interest 


or concern a civilised people.” 











NOW A BOOK TO READ MERELY 
FOR PLEASURE 
It is open to question which of these new features 
sponsorship of the great English University, the 
use of India paper for a work traditionally regarded 
as a series of bulky and unattractive volumes, or the 
low price—contributed most to the extraordinary suc 


cess of the first distribution. “ Nothing succeeds like 


” 
success, 


and so the novelty of the idea of the En 
cyclopedia Britannica actually falling at last into the 
category of books that one likes to have close at hand 

for arm-chair or fire-side reading, or handy enough 
ege pro- 
fessor expressed it—quickly appealed to a wide circle 


“to tuck in a grip,” as a New England coll 
of American and English book buyers, and ultimately 
forced the publishers to resort to the expedient of 
accepting thousands of orders subject to delay in 
manufacture. 

The manufacture of the 11th Edition 


records in the printing and binding of books. 


exceeded all 
32,000 
sets, 928,000 volumes, were printed, bound and de- 
livered between January 20th and October 20th. Of 
these, 90 per cent were printed on India paper, and 
but 10 per cent on ordinary book paper, the almost 
unanimous preference of the public for the convenient 
new India paper form testifying to the fact that a new 
standard in the technical production of books had 
been reached. 

It was necessary to purchase abroad 2,000 tons of 
India paper, none being made in this country. 


880,000 covers for the India paper volumes, bound in 
Full Flexible Sheepskin and Full Flexible Morocco, 


were also imported. 


PROMPT DELIVERY ASSURED 


ity Press i 
all arrears in delivery have 
é hers haz 


holly to the task of manu 


ambridge Univer now able to announce 
been caught up, the 
ing for some months covet 1 themselves 
uring, of dealing with the 
largest aggregate of sales in the history of publishing 
They are daily in receipt of evidence (in the form of 
appreciative and enthusiastic letters from subscribers 
in every walk of life) of the extended reputation of 
the work for every purpose of reading, reference and 
research. 
In view of this popular endorsement of the book as 
sustaining the fame of the university whose imprimatur 
it bears, as also the great tradition, extending over 140 
years, of The Encyclopaedia of which it constitutes the 
last edition, the publishers, in reopening the sub- 
scription lists, confidently anticipate a demand for the 
forthcoming issue which will rival that for the first. 
The printing and binding of so large a work are, 
necessarily, slow, especially in the case of the India 
paper edition, and the publishers are far from san- 
guine that the available supply will suffice to meet 


the orders due to the approaching Christmas season. 


ORDERS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Therefore, subscribers who contemplate presenting the 11th Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica as a 
Christmas gift—and, assuredly, no gift could be conceived which would be more prized, more useful, or 
which, in years of efficient service, would more frequently recall the donor—are advised to m.ke immediate 
application, for only if they doso can the publishers guarantee delivery on or before December 25th. Partic- 


ularly is this advice offered in the case of subscribers living in remote parts of tho country, in shipping to 


whom allowance must be made for a considerable interval for transport and for possible delays en route. 
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THE. NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 11TH EDITION 


A COMPLETE AND MODERN EXPOSITION OF HUMAN THOUGHT, LEARNING 
AND ACHIEVEMENT UP TO 1910 


ISSUED BY THE 


HE work, in 28 volumes and index, is in two 

forms 

(1) On India Paper (very light and opaque) 

ir four styles of binding: Cloth, Full 
Flexible Shesediin, Full Limp Leather (Prayer-book 
style), and Full Flexible Morocco, the volumes being 
one inch thick (about 1,000 pages). 


The India paper impression bound in either Full Sheep 
Full Limp Leather or Full Morocco is strongly recom- 
MICH rf 4 


(2) On ordinary book paper in three styles of bind 
ing: Cloth, Half Morocco,.and Full Morocco, the 
volumes being 234 inches thick (about 1,000 pages). 


CHEAPNESS OF THE 11TH EDITION AT THE 
PRESENT PRICES 


In assuming control of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
the Syndics of The Cambridge University Press re- 
garded its sale at a low price as an inherent character- 
istic of the undertaking 

They believe that in respect of cheapness no publica- 
tion can be compared with the 11th edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica at the present price. 

A single volume of the New Ilth Edition contains 
some 1,000 pages, and over 1,500,000 words, yet is 
sold at only $4.50 a volume in the cheapest form. 

An ordinary book of travel, or of memoirs, a biog- 
raphy, historical or literary, a scientific manual or 
text book, if it contains as many as 200,000 words, 
usually costs about $5.00. 

A purchaser, therefore, obtains in a single volume of 
the new Encyclopaedia about eight times as much 
matter at a less cost than if he were buying ordinary 
books. 

The accepted scale of book prices is, in fact, too 
different to afford a satisfactory comparison, and the 
only true criterion in the matter is the price of the 
9th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. This 
was originally sold at 30s. ($7.50) a volume, although 
each volume contained 100 pages less than do those 
of the new edition, which may now be purchased (in 
the same style) at little more than half that price. 

To the former figure, however, of 30s. ($7.50) (which 
may be regarded as the normal, the standard, charge) 
the price of the new edition will eventually be 
raised. 


APPLICATION FOR THE NEW INDIA PAPER 
PROSPECTUS 

Full particulars of prices, deferred payments, book- 

cases, bindings (including the new Full Limp Leather, 


Prayer-book style), together with the prospectus de- 
scribed opposite, will be sent free, on application to 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


(Encyclopaedia Britannica Department) 


35 WEST 32D STREET, NEW YORK 


Please send me the new India Paper Prospectus of 
the 11th Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


Name 
Profession or Business 


Residence 





PRESS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE (England 









No. 2 Book-case showing the I: 
dia Paper Volumes bound in full 
Sheepskin. The Index Volume (on 
ordinary paper) is seen on top. 







FIRST PAYMENT, $5.00 

The present low price may the more easily be afforded 
owing to the institution of serial payments. $5.00 is 
all the immediate outlay that is required to obtain 
delivery of the 20 volumes, and, after they have beer 
received, purchase may be completed in monthly pay 
ments of the same amount. The work is, therefore, 
placed within the reach of all. 

Should the subscriber, however, find that it better 
suits his convenience to complete purchase in a shorter 
time, he may do so by making 4, 8 or 12 monthly 
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payments, at practically the cash price. 


A 164-PAGE PROSPECTUS SIMILAR IN 

FORMAT TO THE WORK IT DESCRIBES 
POST-FREE UPON APPLICATION 
rhe reduction in weight and bulk effected by the use 
of India paper has been utilized by the publishers of 
the new Encyclopedia Britannica in the preparatior 
of a new prospectus in which the book is described 
with a fidelity and at a length attainable within a 
reasonable compass in no other way. In format this 
prospectus is a replica of the India paper impression 
and it has thus been possible not only to reproduce a 
large number of extracts from ty pic al articles exactly 
as they appear in the original work, but to exemplify 
in the prospectus itself, which consists of 164 pages 
of printed matter, together with numerous selected 
plates, maps, cuts, etc., the convenience and compact 
ness of the India Paper Format. 
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Living by Knowledge 
A little thought will make clear the value of skillful selection of food. 


High pressure days (and there are many now) tell on human body 
and brain. 

















Knowledge and facts help when ignorance would mun. 


Grape-Nuts 


is made by knowledge; not by chance. 


Wheat and Barley properly combined and cooked (as in Grape-Nuts) 
are rich in the elements required for human nourishment. 





a 


FOOD 


Grape- Nuts contains, in addition to the natural albumins, starches and 
sugars of these cereals, phosphate of potash (grown in the grain) and demanded 
by nature in rebuilding Brain and Nerve tissue. 


Grape-Nuts is fully cooked at the factory. When served with cream 
or rich milk, it is an appetizing food, and affords ideal nourishment for all 
stages of Human Life from infancy to old age. 





“There’s a Reason” 
You can find it in the famous little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 










Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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OU’LL find an enthusiastic ‘‘rooter’® for Kuppenheimer Clothes 
wherever there’s a live and thinking chap who wears them. 


He glories in their splendid style, their snappy lines, their handsome 

fabrics—that all-in-all perfection of design and making that distinguishes 

every garment. 

The new Fall and Winter models are ready for the men who care. 
Our book, “Styles for Men,’’ sent upon request. 


The House of Kuppenheimer 


New York Boston 











Chicago 
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Victor-Victrola 





Victor-Victrola IV, $15 Victor-Victrola VI, $25 


There isn’t a home anywhere that wouldn't be the better for 
having a Victor. 

Good music brightens every home, and with a Victor or 
Victor-Victrola you can readily satisfy your every musical taste— 
hear whatever music you wish, whenever you wish. 

These three new popular-priced instruments make it easy for 
every one to own a genuine Victor-Victrola. 


And if you will go to any music store or any Victor dealer's 
and hear your favorite selection on the Victor or Victor-Victrola, 
you will wonder how you have managed to satisfy your love of 
music without it. 


All the important patented Victor-Victrola 
features, including Exhibition sound box, taper- 


Victor Victrola VIll $40 ing arm, ‘‘goose-neck’’ sound-box tube, and 
+ ~ x * 


concealed sounding-boards, are incorporated 
in these new instruments. 


Other styles 
the 


Victor-Victrola 


$10 to $100 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Every Member of the 
Family should have the 


Ostermoor Smile! 


There are 

miles and miles 

of Ostermoor smiles. 

They are the happiest 

smiles you see because they are 

bubbling over with the renewed strength 

and vitality which comes to man, woman or 

child after a night’s rest (not merely “‘sleep’’) on an 


Ostermoor’ 15. 


Ostermoor Mattresses have been making the world comfortable for generations. 
This isn’t mere claim; we have proved it by publishing scores of letters in recent 
MATTRESSES cost nee ese 5 — of a aap — from five 
Sect Sine’ ead Waite Ticking to ndicnener Satisfac ~~ an on st grUing it. 
py mm Imitators and the ~ just-as-goods’’ don’t offer you such 
11.70]  evidence— they can’t! 
- 10.00 
Ail 6 hace 3 inches la ° 
Intwocara sore | WY 144-Page Book and Samples F 
pisos. S0ccim |W Fite for 144-Page and Samples Free 
ticking, $1.50 more. 
be Ng: 7 poy It gives you many interesting facts about mattresses of every 
kind. It tells you how the 
Ostermoor is built of thousands of layers of downy 
cotton interwoven by a process that is ours exclusively. 
Don’t buya “‘just-as-good.”” Our trade-mark is your guarantee. 
When necessary we ship the mattress express prepaid ona thirty 


days’ free trial, same day check or postal order is received. 
Money back if you want it. Get the Book; a postal will do. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., {09 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather and Down Company, Limited, Montreal. Built—Not Stuffed 
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Something Good 
in the Pantry! 


Always ready to serve instantly from the package without cooking. 


Delicious, appetizing 


Post Toasties 


Thin bits of corn toasted to a delicate light 
brown. 


To be eaten with cream and a sprinkle of 
sugar—sometimes crushed fruit—either way 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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The razor with many features all its own. 





Note the 
curve that 
gives the 
automatic 
adjustment. 


No Stropping—No Honing—Simplicity—Strength—Rigidity— 
Absolute Safety — Adjustability — Durability— 
Time-saving—Money-saving 

HE GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR stands alone in its triumph of mechanical 


simplicity and skill. It is recognized the world over as the final achievement in 
a safety shaving device. The Gillette is the only razor with the flexible, adjustable 
blade—the only razor that can be adapted to varying demands—light, heavy or wiry 


beard, tender or tough skin. A slight turn of the screw handle gives the desired 
adjustment. 


GILLETTE BLADES are made from the finest steel by special processes. Flexible, with mirror-like 
finish. Rust-proof and antiseptic. Packet of 6 blades (12 shaving edges), 50c; 12 blades (24 shaving 
edges), in nickel-plated case, $1.00. NO STROPPING—NO HONING. Sold everywhere. 


The Gillette Lasts a Lifetime. Send for our 19/1 free Golf Book. 
GILLETTE SALES CO. WO STROPPING*NO HONING Standard Set, $5.00 
112West Second St., Boston, Mass. Bites Reker then 


Factories and Offices: you the Gillette Line. 


New York, Chicago, Montreal, London, KNOWN “If it’s a Gillette— 
Leicester, Paris, Hamburg, Shanghai. = - RLD OVER it’s The Safety Razor.’”’ 
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WATCH WORKS 


begs fo announce 
anew watch 


THE EDWARD HOWARD 


at 
Three Hundred and Fifty Dollars 


The watch is named in honor of 
the founder of the business -the man 
who made the first American Watch 
and who established the watch-mak- 
ing industry of the United States- 

Leading horologists and sc1- 
entists of the world pronounce 
The EDWARD HOWARD anew and 
remarkable achievement-destined 
to arouse the widest professional 
interest and commendation: 


Your Howard Jeweler has The Edward Howard—or can get it for you. 
E. Howard Watch Works, Boston, Mass. 
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© 1011, c. P. a00., mv. 


A Cluett Color-fast Coat Shirt will look best on you 
* longer than ordinary shirts, because it is made of better 


than ordinary color-fast fabrics. 


$1.50 and up 


Send for booklet, “ Proper Dress, Cluett, Peabody & Company,475 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 
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See America at its Best 
The 
“Land of the Sky 


Asheville and vicinity, The 


Glorious Mountains of 


WESTERN 
NORTH CAROLINA 
The Highest Peaks East of the 
Rockies. The Most Beautiful 
Mountains in all America. 


Autumn and Winter Climate 
Delightful. Out - Door Life. 
Golfing, Motoring, Horseback 
Riding, etc. ete. 


Southern Railway 


Through Pullman Service between 


NEW YORK \ 

WASHINGTON 

CINCINNATI 

ST. LOUIS And 

nC Heinen ASHEVILLE 

NORFOLK 

CHARLESTON 

JACKSONVILLE 
And between Other Points Connecting Service for and 
South and Asheville from all Points in America 


Afply to any Agent of Southern Railway or Connecting Lines. 


New York Office, 264 Fifth Avenue " St. Louis Office, 719 Olive Street 
Chicago Office, 56 W. Adams Street Washington Office, 705 Fifteenth St., N. W. 
N. » § Southern Railway System embraces territory offering unusually attractive and remuner- 
ative places for investment in agriculture, fruit culture, farming and manufacturin 
me I § g- 
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The Kranich & Bach Player Piano 


brings into the home the joys and refining influence of all 
musical compositions without necessitating any previous musi- 
cal education. 


It immediately endows its owner—without study or practice—with 
an absolutely technical perfection quite impossible of accomplish- 
ment with human hands. 

With its marvelous ‘“‘Tri-Melodeme”’ and other exclusive devices, 
all simple and easily operated, it provides means for personal 
control and expression or interpretation not excelled by the ability 
of the most famous Concert Pianists. 


Let us send, without cost to you, two handsome booklets describing the 
KRANICH & BACH Player Piano—the most masterfully constructed and 
exquisitely finished musical instrument of modern times. 


KRANICH & BACH wew™ York ciTy 
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In the Bell Democracy 


Membership in the telephone 
democracy of the Bell System means 
equal opportunity for every man, 
no matter who he is or where he is. 

Each member of this Bell democ- 
racy has the same chance of com- 
munication, limited only by the 
distance the voice can be carried. 


However remote, whether in the 
adobe house on the Rio Grande, on 
the Montana sheep ranch or in the 
isolated New England farm house, 
the Bell telephone is an open door- 
way to the Universal Bell System. 


From each Bell outpost run lines 
that connect it with the central office 
—that nerve center of the local 
system. 


Long distance and toll lines con- 
nect these nerve centers and furnish 
clear tracks for telephone talk 
throughout the land. 

12,000,000 miles of wire are the 
highways over which 20,000,000 
telephone talks are carried daily. 

The Bell System binds together 
the social and business activities of 
a people in a shoulder-to-shoulder 
march of progress. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Our YEAR BOOK Helps in the Art of Giving 


It is a Free 250-page Cyclopedia of 
Christmas, revised and re-revised by our 
experience of distributing millions of 
gifts for persons of the highest refinement 


and taste. It is equally helpful whether 
you have one dollar or one hundred to 
spend, and the prices will make your 
Christmas purse seem longer than usual. 

It gives a wider range of selection than 
any shop, and yet you select in your easy 


chair. It tells you the exact truth about 
the quality, looks and size of each ar- 
ticle. It never tries to urge you into 
spending more than you wish, or into 
taking something you do not like, 

Send for one or more of these articles. 
We deliver free anywhere in the United 
States, daintily packed, guaranteeing 
safe arrival and absolute satisfaction. 


Write Today for the Year Book 
with illustrations of 10,000 articles in gold, silver, leather and brass. 


DANIEL LOW & CO. (Est. 1867), 233 Essex St., Salem, Massachusetts 
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HEN youwrite to 

a friend as a friend 
—when you are not 
trying to sell him some- 
thing—good taste de- 
mands that you eschew 
the business letterhead. 
The question ‘‘what 


other stationery to | 
is answered by | 


use”’ 
Old Hampshire Bond 
Stationery. 


“ The Stationery 
of a Gentleman” 

is a notepaper, with 
envelopes to match, for 
private, personal corre- 
spondence. It is as 
different from business 
stationery as a dinner 
coat is from a lounge 
suit. 

Sample packet mailed free. 
Will you ask for tt? 
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H Eappearance of 
stationery often 


PinapshineBions 


| 


tells a very complete | 


story of afirm’s ideals 
and policies. 

Think of the men 
to whom your yester- 
day’s letters were 
sent. 

Aren’t they with- 
out exception men 
whom you would like 
to impress with your 
good taste and busi- 
ness judgment? 

Old Hampshire 
Bond stands for qual- 
ity, reliability and 
service. ‘*‘Made a 
little better than 
seems necessary,”’ it 
conveys the impres- 











sion that you are un- | 
usually attentive to | 


the requirements of 
present-day business 
conditions. 


| the world making bond paper 





en 
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OUshouldseethe 
Old Hampshire 
Bond Book of Speci- 
mens. It showsa wide 
selection of letter- 
heads and _ business 
forms. One style of 
printing, lithograph- 
ing or engraving, on 
white or one of the 
fourteen colors of Old 
Hampshire Bond, is 
sure to express ex- 
actly the feeling-tone 
you desire for your 
stationery. 
Write for it under 


your present letter- 
head. 





Hampshire Paper 
Company 


South Hadley Falls 
Massachusetts 


The only paper makers in 


exclusively. Makers of Old 
Hampshire Bond,‘‘ The Station- 
ery of a Gentleman,” and also 
Old Hampshire Bond Typewriter 

‘taper and Manuscript Covers. 
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Paints A | HERE | is an example of 

ee the modern built-in 
bath, which lightens 
housework. 


It isone piece of snowy 
Imperial Solid Porce- 
lain, glazed inside and 
out—built permanent- 
ly into the tiled floor 
and walls. 





No awkward, hard-to- 
keep-clean spaces be- 
neath or behind it. 














A damp sponge keeps 
it spotless. 


May be built in across 
end of small room, 
adapted to a recess, or 
placed in a corner. 


MODERN Write for “‘ Modern Plumbing,”’ 

PLUMBING 4y 8(0-page booklet which gives 
information about every form. of 
modern bathroom equipment. It 
shows 24 model bathroom interiors 
ranging in cost from $73 to $3000, 
Sent on request with 4 cents for 
postage. 


Tue J. L. Morr Iron Works 


1828 OVER EIGHTY YEARS SUPREMACY 1911 





Firru Ave. and SEVENTEENTH STREET, New Yor«K 


BRANCHES: Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Minneapolis, 
Washington, St. Louis, New Orleans, Denver, San Francisco, San 
Antonio, Atlanta, Seattle, Portland (Ore ), ludianapolis, Pittsburgh, 
Columbus, O., Kansas City, Salt Lake City. 

CANADA: 138 Bleury Street, Montreal. 
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evensDuryea 





Model AA 
Six-Cylinder Limousine 
7-Passenger. 


483 ’ 
The Seventh Year of Six-Cylinder Leadership 
The first Stevens-Duryea Six-Cylinder Car, introduced in 1905, proved the 
advantages of a six-cylinder car built round the Stevens-Duryea principles of “Unit 
Power Plant,” “Three Point Support” and “Multiple Disc Dry Plate Clutch.” The 
1912 Stevens-Duryea models in Limousines, Landaulets and Berlines combine to a 
remarkable degree, beauty, comfort, and great efficiency for town and suburban service. 


Interesting literature will be mailed on request—or better still—go to 
a Stevens-Duryea dealer, see the new cars—and get a demonstration 


STEVENS-DURYEA COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts 
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| Leads in Tone Ouality in America 


GVEBET 


| One of the three great 
Pianos of the World 


The John Church Company 
Cimcinnati New York Chicago 
Owners of 


; The Everett Piano Co, Boston 





; Vass your selection of the other two great pianos of the 
; world; send this tous, together with the name and address 
of anyone who is thinking of buying apiano. We willthen © 
mail you FREE a souvenir publication, containing oae song | 

and three well-known compositions for piano. 


[sterbrook |i" 
| A Siee/ Fens 


St. James 


Walnut and 
13th Streets 








— 














For business, 
the home, schools 


—every pu rpose. 






Ideally located 


in the center of 


goee® Cagle 
TT raeet 


Backed by 





a half-century’s ae business and 


4 reputation o0008 0 wert! social life. 
| ui sigs 
é At all stationers. tag = PM sp 
Room and Bath, $2.50 per d 
The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. otis ao: 8 Sere ~~ 
N ’ 
Site Boy Se Ee FAMOUS FOR ITS CUISINE 
Works: Camden, N. J. 


EUGENE G. MILLER, Mgr. 
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Xmas TABLE 





‘Washington 
Aattern 





Lal 


w 


elk 
s TRADE ae A ee é 
RBOAKS 
Pe 


STERLING 


OR the Christmas dinner table, our riew 
Sterling Silver Service, The Washington, 
is ideal. It makes, too, an ideal Christmas gift. 













This simple, graceful pattern is redolent of 
’ the’spirit of the Colonial period. All the ex- 
pert genius of our craftsmen has been lavished 
on its production. It embraces all the fea- 
tures that characterize the best Sterling Silver. 


rate $8355 = 
RWALLACE” 


Silver Plate That Resists Wear 


Besides bearing the Sterling character, 1835 
~R. WALLACE Silver Plate hasan addi- 
» tional plating on the parts exposed to wear, 
thereby increasing the wear resistance 
three-fold. The pieces last. 

PAny piece bearing our trade-mark which does 


not give positive satisfaction in any household 
will be replaced. 
A post card brings our interesting book “The Din- 


ing Room, Its Decorations and Entertaining,” in- 
cluding ‘How to Set the Table,” by Mrs. Rorer. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MBG. CO. 
Box 38, Wallingford, Conn. 
Chicago San Francisco 
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NEW MODEL 5 
Two-color Ribbon; Back 
Spacer; Tabulator; 
Tilting Paper Table; 
Hinged Paper Fingers 
and other New Features 

















Me ey 


wf “Vay 


Back of the Royal is one of the largest 
and most important typewriter manufac- 
turing concerns in the world, with unlim- 
ited resources and ample ability, offering 
every advantage of dealing with a high- 
grade business institution. 


HE Royal always has been abreast with the best ; here is a new model 
which places it far in the lead. Read about Royal Model 5—every 
office manager, every stenographer, every up-to-date typewriter user! 
Feature 1. TWO-COLOR RIBBON DEVICE. The convenient in billing, tabulating or correcting. 


only one that insures perfect two-color writing; Feature 4. TILTING PAPER TABLE. Found only on 
over-lapping of colors impossible. 


Roya!l—gives instant access to all margin and tabu- 


Featurve2. TABULATOR. An important improve- lator stops; a time-saver and great convenience, 
ment. perfected with usual Royal simplicity. Feature 5. HINGED PAPER FINGERS. This 

Feature 3. BACK SPACER. Touch the key and car- feature, exclusrve with Royal, permits writing 
riage draws back one space. A popular feature— to extreme of either edge of paper. 


And so on through all the poiats of Royal supremacy—the direct vision of writing, making 
it the one perfect visible writer; the er facilities for quick and easy handling of the paper, 


the Royal type-bar accelerating principle, famous among type- 
writer men, a feature which is admitted to be the greatest single 
invention since typewriters began. 


Write at Once for Complete Literature 


not only describing the wonderful new model, but telling why the 
Royal is the marvel among all typewriters for durability, for ease 
and speed of operation, for perfect alignment and unusual mani- 
folding power. It is really important that you get this book. 

Read Our Guarantee! That is the basis upon which we want 
to demonstrate the Royal to you. All we ask is an opportunity 
to give this machine a severe test in your own office on your own 
work, alongside of any other machine. 


$75 *° is the price of Model 5—same as charged for Model 1 
ith Tabulator. Everything included. No extras. 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. 


Room72, Royal Typewriter Building, New York 
Branch offices and agencies in all principal cities of the world. 
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Do It Now —For Your Family 


= Subscribe to-day, and get The Companion until Jan. 1, 1913, for $1.75. 
yy On Jan. 1, 1912, the price will be advanced to $2.00. See offer below. 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION 


Do you realize that the contents of The Companion for a year, published in book 
form, would make 30 volumes of the best and most varied reading? The 52 issues 
for 1912, for instance, will be equal to 


\S 


SERIAL STORIES, the FOR BOYS on Expert 
Z 7 Vols kind you wish never would 2 Vols Training for Athletic Seats: 
G end, each one selling for Football, Sprinting, Swim- 
$1.50 in book form. ming, etc. 
ARTICLES by Famous EACH CONTAINING 
2 Vols Men and Women. Travel, 8 Vols some thirty complete stories 
GZ Science, Invention, Biogra- —Adventure, Heroism, 
phy. Humor. 





WW 


CURRENT EVENTS FOR GIRLS and the 

3 Vols The Doctor’s Weekly Coun- 2 Vols Household, Ideas in Dress, 
sel, Science, Wit and the Family Table, Profit- 
Humor, Editorials, etc. = able Occupations. 


INGLES AND STO- ANECDOTES, SELEC- 
3 Vols nies for the Little Folks 3 Vols TIONS, SKETCHES. One- 
in the Family, Puzzles and Minute Stories. Talks on 

Beautiful Pictures. Social Topics. 


ALL FOR $1.75—AND EVERY LINE WORTH WHILE 
Send For The Illustrated Announcement For 1912, Which Tells About It All. 





EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER who at once cuts out and sends 
this slip (or mentions the name of this publication) with $1.75 
for the fifty-two issues of The Companion for 191% will receive 

ALL THE ISSUES FOR the remaining weeks of 1911, free, 
including the beautiful Holiday Numbers; also 

FREE THE COMPANION’S PICTURE CALENDAR FOR 1912, litho- TO GET 
graphed in ten colors and gold. 

THEN THE COMPANION FOR THE FIFTY-TWO WEEKS 
OF 1912. Your last chance to get the Paper for $1.75. On 
January 1, 1912, the price will be advanced to $2.00. 

AM 35 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Sen 
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MORTEN- Psi 1a, 
UPMANN (2304 


It is probable that at no time in the history 
of the United States have Havana cigars been so utterly 
lacking in quality as at present: this, too, quite irrespective 
of price. 


Last year’s crop of Havana tobacco was 
inferior. That of 1909 was no better. The best tobacco 
now in Havana is that of 1908. There is very little of it. 
Through Messrs. Upmann, we long ago secured very heavy 
reserves of the pick of this 1908 crop. 


Hence we are in the unique position of being 
able to give smokers what they want:—a fine Havana 
cigar; full-weight, light in color and of the best workman- 
ship—a cigar with the real, old-time, Havana aroma. 


THE MORTEN-UPMANN Cigar. Pointed 





jo. 1. Weight 134 Ibs. per M. Length 4{ inches. Price $26 per hundred 
T a 2. oe 194 Ibs. sé “ oe 6,'; oe 44 “ 
: a) 24 Ibs. 2) “ [27 7 “ [a3 57 ia) ia} 


THE MORTEN-UPMANN Cigar. Blunt 





Weight 134 lbs. per M. Length 4} inches. Price $28 per hundred 
“ 18 Ibs. “ “ “ 5} “ “ 44 “e “ 
“ 20 Ibs. “é “e “ 5] “ee “e 55 ad “ 


Packed 25 in a box—4 boxes to the hundred. 


Cerca.dof Me we Presiden 


MORTEN & CO., 3 East 42nd Street, New York 
Importers of high-class Wines and Vintage Champagnes 
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What You 
Should know 
About Stropping 


Ask a barber, an expert on blades, how 
often he strops his razor. He'll tell you, 
“Before, dunng, and after a shave.” 


Ask him why. He'll answer, “Because a has 
blade, no matter how good, must be strop- 
ped to keep a shaving edge. Only a few 

















strokes across the beard will twist and bend On bond and 
this edge. It must be straightened and other rough or hard 
sharpened by stropping. finished papers when poor 







pens stumble and splutter, 


GPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


Show their 
Metai 


The barber is right. To keep a perfect edge day 
after day, year in, year out, any razor blade must | 
be stropped daily. A few seconds before and 
after the shave. 











To make stropping easy, so that you may be per- 
fect in it, we furnish with the Star Safety Razor 
an automatic stropper. 
It is partly because of this stropper that the Star enjoys today | 
the envfable reputation that it does. You become in a 
moment an expert at stropping. Blade reverses itself auto- 
matically and correctly. You can make no mistake. You 
have always an edge that gives a wonderfully clean. easy shave. 
Of course the fine Star blade helps the stropper, but the 
stropper helps you. _It enables you to use a good blade 
as it should be used. 

Write us for, or get from your dealer, booklet that tells 

fully the why and the wherefore of the use of the Star. 


Price, with automatic stropper, $6.75 to $14.00 
Other styles, $1.75 to $5.25 


KAMPFE BROTHERS 8 Reade St., New York City 






















Steel specially 
tempered for |} highest elastic- 
ity. Carefully “ground points 
glide smooth as velvet on the paper, 


Get the 12-pen Sample Card for 10c. 
Including 2 good penholders, 
polished handles. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 

349 Broadway, New York, 
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The Technique | 
of Clam Digging | 


It has a technique and it is not easily learned. There 
is a certain way of handling the boat, of pushing the 
rake with its absurdly long handle into the water, of 
scraping the clams into it, of raising the rake—why 
there is as much technique about it as ere is in playing 


a piano. You may debate with a disputatious person | 

if it is more useful. 
Probably there isn’t any book on the technique of 

clam digging and there isn’t a periodical devoted to it 

exclusively. 





If there was a new development in the technique of 
clam digging, the Scientific American would record it, 
as it did the development of the steam oyster dredge 
and ever so many other things, including those depart- 
ments of science which have their own technical 
publications for specialists in them. 

The Scientific American covers the whole field, but it 
confines itself to the important things, those which 
affect the life of a whole people, rather than those 
which affect only a few individuals. 

What it really does is to give the news of civilization. 
It has been doing that for sixty-seven years. It is doing 
it now better than ever it did, on a bigger, broader 
scale. It is growing and widening as science is develop- 
ing, and always it maintains*its authority. 








If you are interested in good stories about the beginnings 
of great inventions and the men who evolved them, 
“Ten Stories”’ will appeal to you. They are highly 
significant anecdotes—and true. We will be glad to 
i send you a copy. 

Munn & Co., Incorporated 


361 Broadway 
New York 
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Just alittle |e ‘3 


|Quicker 


| [Blevery stroke ||) | zezeeteesSe 


| C makes the »| Adjusting themselves 


readily to any nook or corner 


j on Light Touch {| of the home—harmonizing perfectly 


with the decorative scheme of any 


room—Globe“Wernicke Bookcases 
onal { 1] ornamentally fill spaces in your home 


that would otherwise be bare and 


» 
peso 


J 











the A 4%} unattractive. 
fypewriter of efficiency U Section by section they 
b\| grow as the number of your books 
increase—and each section is always 
}} complete in itself at any stage of its 
Mz. bs} development. 


Yet beauty and adaptability are 
only features—the real function of 


||\8) Globe-Wernick 
IGHT Touch Monarch : ‘ O = ernic € 
machines make possible |}mue4 | |}! B k 
a stroke that is justa |} OOKCAaSES 
little quicker without inter- %| is the convenient, satisfactory care 
ference than is possible with Mii of books. Their utility is in their 
any other typewriter, With 1 ease of expansion—growth—with 


every stroke. a little quicker, and to accommodate the accurrula- 
more work can be done in the tion of your books. 


same time. Hence, more busi- Glwbe2Wernicke Bookcases are 
ness, more profit. sold by authorized dealers in all leading 
Write us and we will write i cities and towns, at prices that are the same 
you. mi] to every purchaser. The maintenance of 
Better yet, let our nearest \%i uniform prices is the best proof of their 
teneg : ( intrinsic worth and superiority. 
representative show you the |i€ > % on m 
Monarch, If he isn’t near Aik eters ad a 
enough and you know of s Complete catalog and a copy of 
good salesman, send us his .\| “The Blue Book of Fiction” by Hamilton 
name and address, W. Mabie, containing lists of the world’s 
THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER aii best stories published in — mailed 
COMPANY 4] on request. Address Dept. 








Executive Ofices; Monarch Typewrites 
Building, 300 Broadway, New York. 1 1 N Jo Cincinnati 
Canadian Offices: Toronto, Montreal, ay The § ernicke Co, 
Branches and dealers : q Branch Stores: 
all countries, 7 
New York, 380-382 Broadway Boston, 91-93 Federal St. 
7 Philadelphia, 1012-1014 Chestnut St. 
M ( Chicago, 231-235 WabashAve. 
Washington, 1218-120 F St., N.W. 
Cincinnati, 128-134 Fourth Avenue, East 
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Psychological Moments 


It has always been said that an advertisement has 
its greatest effect when it reaches the persons for whom 
it is intended at the psychological moment. Just when 
that moment is going to happen no one knows, but this 
much is certain—in New York City Surface Car Adver- 
tising the suggestion to buy is constant; and it is our 
belief, sustained by results, that such assiduous solicitation 


creates its own psychological moment. 


We have the exclusive control and sale of the 


advertising space in the 


New York City Surface Cars 
Fifth Avenue Busses 


Study the Cards— 
We Have a Standard 


New York City Car 
Advertising Company 


225 Fifth Avenue 
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' The Man and the factory 













| Behind the Steger Piano 


When you see the siame Mteqer&Sens on a piano, remember that it means 
something more than mere name association. It means that the man who 
more than a quarter of a century ago built the first Steger piano supervises 
the manufacture of every Mteqer& piano that leaves the factory. Under such 
conditions it is not surprising that their popularity has made the Steger factories 
the largest in the world—that these famous instruments sell at remarkably low 


prices, made possible only by the Steger policies of visible, audible result-valuation 
and small margin of profit. 


The True Representatives of 
Supreme Piano Satisfaction 
Pianos and Player Pianos 

We want every music lover to have our handsomely 
illustrated free catalog, which is a real necessity to 

those contemplating the purchase of a piano 
The Steqet &Sens Piano is in a class by itself—each instrument 
19 Story is the supreme effort of an enormous corps of expert piano build- 
Steger Bldg. ers—under the personal supervision of J. V. Steger, the greatest 
master piano builder in the world—in the largest piano factory in the world— 
at Steger, Ill.—the town founded by J. V. Steger. The Steqer &Sens Pianos and 


Player Pianos are delivered anywhere in the United States free of charge, 
The greatest piano value offered, within the easy reach of all. 


Our Plans For Payment Make Buying Convenient 
Liberal allowance made for old pianos. Write today for new Catalog 
—yours for the asking — and will give you some wonderful information. 


Steger &Sons, Steger Building, Chicago, Ill. 


ook well worth 
\ writing for 


It is filled with suggestions and ideas for the 


correct use of HEISE Y’S 4) GLASS- 
WARE. Itshould be read by every 
woman who appreciates the beauty of an 
artistic and correct table. 


“Table Glass and How to Use It” is a book 
for the hostess and guides her in the selection of 
table and ornamental glassware. 


HEISEY’S4\GLASSWARE costs but 
beat MARK little more V/than the ordinary kind. 


YOU WILL ENJOY THIS BOOK 
LAS GCWARE Your name and address on a postal brings it free. 
A. H. HEISEY & CO., Newark, Ohio, U. S. A. 


SS SS SD aL LaQaLPeLSeS 
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In the dust of broom or brush a mill- 
ion deadly germs take flight—while in 
the smoke of a gun, a single missile flies. 


It isn’t necessary to have either broom or 
gun in your home, because the 


Saiilo Vacuum, Cleaner 


insures your lungs and life against the dread- 
ful risk of Scarlet Fever, _ aa 
other germ diseases. Dirt is bad, but dust is 
deadly, and by raising the dust, the broom 
raises the risks on your life. 

The “‘Santo’’ sweeps your Carpets and 
Rugs and Draperies. It dusts your walls and 
window frames. cleans your fumiture, 
upholstering and bedding. 

The “‘Santo”’ breathes into un-get-at-able 
places and lifts out dirt and dust; not merely 
the surface litter. 

The “Santo” breathes in the dust from way 
down deep in the fabrics and cracks and 
deposits it in a dust bag, whence it may be 
taken and bummed. 

The “Santo” will last a lifetime and the 
Company gives a guarantee bond. 

The “Santo” is the most substantial and 
thoroughly efficient of all Vacuum Cleaners. 
It is built under our own patents and pays 
royalty for basic i 

The “Santo’’ lex is a STATION- 
ARY Santo for hee oak in the cellar. It 
is the least expensive and most effective of all 
stationary vacuum cleaners. 

e “Santo’’ is an ideal GIFT for the 
whole family. You cannot choose a better 
resent for the health and comfort of all. 
nd for booklets, “The Dustless Home,” and 
the “Santo Duplex Vacuum Cleaner.” 


Keller Manufacturing Co. 


2038 Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia 





Gives New Life to Silver! 
Does your silver look dull and old? USE 


ELECTRO 


Diver Polish 


SILICON 


and note the transformation. It will be thor- 
oughly clean and possess an exquisite lustre— 
all without the least scratching or marring. 
Easy to use, economical and reliable. Free 
from any injurious substance. Send address for 
FREE SAMPLE 
Or, 15c. in stamps for full sized box post-paid, 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York, 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists Everywhere, 





























Send for $29. ” Direct 
Free Can You on 
Xmas Equal it for Approval 
Booklet $75.00? Freight Paid 


We will ship to you—regardless of distance—this mas 
sive Colonial Library Table of superb style. 
Genuine Mahogany or Quart 
Big Oval Top, 54x32 inches. 
Piano Polish. Carefully crated. Freight Paid (see below). 
Regular value $75.00. _ Our Price—Direct—On Approval, 
rod Som (any shade), 









ahogany, 
We ship On Approval and prepay freight to al! points 
east of the Mississippi River and north of the Tennessee 


Line, allowing freight that_far_to points beyond. 
Furniture is returnable at our expense if not satisfactory in every respect 


A $2 PORTFOLIO FOR 25 CENTS 


Over a thousand splendid engravings and many color plates 
on the 200 large of Bishop’s Book of Correct Furniture 
Styles show you how to buy the world’s best at a big saving. 
An invaluable guide to economy and satisfaction. Sent free 






—e, enclosi 


for free Christmes Booklet. 





Made of 
ered Oak. Invisible drawer. 
Your choice of dull finish or 


with your first order or prepaid for 25 cents to partly cover 
Postage and expense if vou mention this magazine. Write 
stamps for this big portfolio on approval, or 


Dept. O2, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Story of the Covered Pianos and the 
“Homo toned Haddorff Piano 


——F. > ’ 


/ SHEETS 


\ On Tone Alone all Experts Chose 


f Here's a case where two rival 
high-grade pianos have contested 
\ to see _— one anes stay Be P 

\ certain well known home of this 

\ city, and which eald om hack to The Piano with the ‘Homo’ Vibrating Sounding Board 


i the store, HE Happorrr Sounding Board is O not buy until you have first heard 
so constructed according to aspecial the HA DDOR FF Homo"’-tone, 








process, that it gives every note, and have witnessed how much 


The pianos were to be “heard, 
” wel ‘ani ‘ , 

not seen, so they were completely : high or low, the same rich beauty and richer and sweeter it makes every piece 
‘ covered with eres and several ex- | volume ofsound. This wonderful even- of music. 
‘ perts were called in, one at atime, / ness of tone is what makes HADDORFF 
\ to say which tone was the better. j he ~ —ew a This If your dealer does not have the 

is the iomo’’-tone (from the Greek, Happorrr, we will send you the name 
Strangely, eer = na’ beg “The ) meaning like or even tone), and means of one who does. 
Piano—a addorl upright re j to music what sterling means to silver. 





et lost to a good rival. ; / Write for name of dealer and for ‘‘Homo"-tone folder. 


_} HADDORFF PIANO COMPANY 


Makers of Grands, Uprights and PlayerePranos — Rockford, Iinois 





























THE HOUSEHOLD APERIENT. 





Gesagee, Cottages, School Houses, Camps 


—Portable Build'ngs of every description, 
Factory Made at Low Cost 


Art Catalog by mail on receipt of 4c stamps 


WYCKOFF LUMBER & MFG. CO.., 














419 GREEN STREET ITHACA, N. Y. 





MITGHELL'S Artistic 
FURNITURE e2¢d RUGS 


can be secured at no higher cost than ordinary 
stock goods. Our Special Correspondence Depart- 


ment will be glad to answer all questions and 

make suggestions if you will write us giving some idea of your requirements. 
THE ROBERT MITCHELL FURNITURE GOMPANY 

Established 1836 620-622 Race Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Be good to your skin and wear 


WRIGHT’S Spring-Needle Ribbed UNDERWEAR 


Fits any figure perfectly, yet always springs back to shape. Very springy and elastic. Holds 
its shape indefinitely and outwears ordinary underwear. Can't shrink. The best-fitting, best- 
wearing and best-looking underwear made. “ The spring is the thing,” 
Ihe Non-Stretching Neck (patent applied for) always bugs snug. 
All weights for all seasons. Made in wool, fine Egyptian cotton, or cotton-and-wool, ir 
various colors, 
Highest quality at moderate prices—$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, for Shirts and Drawers; $1.50 to 
$4.00 for Union Suits. If not at dealer’s, send his name and 
we'll see you are supplied, 





Write for booklet showing samples of fabrics. 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 


Makers of the famous Wright’s Health Underwear (made of many 
tiny loops so interwoven that they will not mat) anu Wright’s Spring- 
Needle Kibbed Underwear. 


70 Franklin Street - - - NEW YORK 








HARPER'S BAZAR PRIZE EMBROIDERY CONTEST 


$1,200 IN PRIZES 
Harper’s Bazar opens this month a new prize contest in three classes of embroidery. 
The prizes amount to nearly $1,200. The list is as follows: 


Class A Class B Class C 
White Work on White Household Articles Dress Accessories 
EMBROIDERED IN COTTON EMBROIDERED IN SILKS EMBROIDERED IN FANCY FLOSS 

. \.. Beare = ee. &. Peer eee $50.00 First Prize ...............$50.00 
Second Prise.......... ... 40.00 Second Prize.............. 40.00 Second Prize.............. 40.00 
Third Prize .... cctctce MED, . RELL «> okwaecseeaseas FF 0 ee 25.00 
... §. eres lS a eee - of er 10.00 
Fifth Prize ...... +06 cp bul EEE wtdeepdableguwe. SEED BEEEEIIID cnccccctuvecece 10.00 
Sixth Prize ...... eee OO ee Sf oe ee ee 10.00 
Seventh Prize ... oa * LC ee 5.00 Seventh Prize............. 5.00 
Righth Prize .... mee <- B © SE I a BBN we ie ya's Se &, Deere oy 5.00 
|) ere Ue ll ee ee: = awk, CRE 5.00 
. 2, Sear a a Pe Ps cociecodee sence 5 ee OD Pr errr 5.00 
Eleventh Prize ............ 5.00 Eleventh Prize............ 5.00 Eleventh Prize ............ 5.00 
Thirty Prizes of Subscriptions to Thirty Prizes of Subscriptions to Thirty Prizes of Subscriptions to 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE. HARPER’S MAGAZINE. HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
Ten Prizes of Books. Ten Prizes of Books. Ten Prizes of Books. 
Fifty Prizes of Subscriptions to Fifty Prizes of Subscriptions to Fifty Prizes of Subscriptions to 

HARPER'S BAZAR. HARPER’S BAZAR. HARPER’S BAZAR. 


In this class the designs will be: In thjs class the designs will be: In this class the designs will be: 
A Nightgown or Chemise; A Blouse; A Square Table-center; A Round A Woman’s Blouse; An Embroid- 
A Round Table-center; A Towel- Table-center; An Oval Table-center; ered Kimono; A Hand-bag; A Col- 
end; A Washable Pillow Slip- A Square Pillow-cover; An Oblong lar; A Child’s Frock with yoke and 
cover. Pillow-cover. panel. 

If you are interested in embroidery, send today for a circular, showing the designs 
and giving the conditions of the contest. Address, Harper’s Bazar Embroidery Contest, 
care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York City. 
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Toweling:—13} to 36 inches wide. 


prized above all others. 


THE JOHN 











Crapo Building 





The wonderful durability of Crapo ltalian Linens willa 


Crapo Italian Linens 


NDIVIDUALS:— 

A small towel 
which serves many 
purposes. Fringed or 
hemstitched, sizes 
14x14 to 14x16, price 
#4.50 per dozen 


Your linen closet 
simply cannot be 
complete with this 


practical little towel 
missing from tts 
shelves. 


Large towels:— A 
size and style to meet 
every requirement. 
$7.50 per dozen and 


more, 


$0.45 to $1.25 per yard, 
Gift Time will soon be here and it will find us with an extensive line 
enable one to select a gift that not 


of embroideries which will 


only differs from, but is sure to be 


wstonish you. 


Let us demonstrate our ability to supply every known linen want. 


M. CRAPO LINEN STORE 


Established 1800 


431 Fifth Avenue New York 
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It will pay 
you to shop 
in this store 
devoted to 
Children’ s Outfitting 


EXCLUSIVELY 


This large establishment is given over entirely to 
Outfitting for Children and Infants. 

Our stocks of Winter Fashions, in every article of 
Juvenile Attire, is unmatched in extent, variety, exclu- 
siveness and quality. 

Not only the largest and most convenient place to 
outfit your children, but positively the most satisfactory 
and economical. 4 

Our Catalogue proves it. Its ninety pages are a 
complete index to Children’s Winter Wear. For example: 

it pictures 60 styles of Infants’ Short Dresses at 30 
different prices ranging from 50c.to $11.75. Equally gen- 
erous assortments of every other article, at lowest prices. 

All mail orders are personally selected by an ex- 
perienced house shopper. Your money returned if any- 
thing should not be just what you expected 


rite for this catalogue to-day and om 
advantage of our on one-profit pr 


on everything _ that children a 


Best & Co, 


MAIL ORDER DEPT. No. 6 


FIFTH AVE.—at ssth st._NEW YORK 





































The celebrated Jaeger Underwear 

is suitable alike for men, women 
and children, and for all condi- 
tions of health and occupation. 
Recommended by the Medical 
Profession everywhere. 


Explanatory catalogue and 
samples free on request. 


Dr. Jaeger’s §. W. 8. Co.'s Own Stores 
w Vork: 806 Sth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane. 
: 604 Fulten St. Boston: 228 Beylaton 


_— . 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 
126 N. State St. 


Agents in all Principal Cities. 
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This mark 


Hawkes 
Glass 


Cut, Gravic 
Satin Engraved 
Rock Crystal 


engraved on the 


bottom of every 
genuine piece. } 


It secures you glass color and cutting 
in highest beauty and rare grace of line, 


‘*The ‘Sterling’ mark for silver,— 
The ‘Hawkes mark’ for glass!’’ 


At the best dealers. 


Write for our new illustrated book, 
**How to Know Glass.’’ An Authority! 


T.G. HAWKES & CO., Corning, N. ¥.' 











“Ladder Feed” which controls 
the supply of ink, giving the exact quantity neces- 
sary—no more—no less. 

The “Swan Safety” is also fitted with the 
“Screwdown Cap,” which leaking, 
and allows the pen to be carried in any position. 

The “Gold Top Feed” keeps the point 
of the pen wet with ink and thus insures instant 
writing. 

These three NEW Features in the “Swan 
Safety make a pen that 
ALWAYS WRITES 

NEVER LEAKS and 
NEVER BLOTS 
Write for illustrated list showing different sizes and styles. 
At all stationers and jewelers $2.50 and up. 
MABIE, TODD & CO. 
17 Maiden Lane 209 S. State St. 


New York Chicago 
Lendon Paris Brussels 











_“ 
us send yo 
tetas how to PFS 


dishes- 
Dock "7 aeished 23 Years 
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| A CHINESE DOCTOR’S 


fee is paid only when his patient is well, when the 

Patient becomes ill fees cease. His function is to 

maintain health rather than to bring it back. In our 

||| home making we employ architects, landscape gardeners 

decorators. Then we dismiss our physicians. After 

|, @ time the house needs an addition, the garden needs 

| Some shrubs, the interior decorations need renewing. We 

| } again call in our physicians to cure our ills. This is where 

||| House & Garden comes in as a Chinese Doctor. House 

i) &* Garden shows you how to keep your home comfort- |\\| 

ble and beautiful all the time and how to care for the ||| 

— and grounds. It is a low cost insurance on com- | 

| and beauty. Through its regular departments you | 
} learn what to do at each season and can ask for advice 

| whenever required. Send us 25c. (the regular fee), and | 
i] ON mention ot Harper's Magazine, you will immediately 

this} 

i 










| 
| 
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1) 

All 

i] 
| 
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} Teceive a visit from the November Number of 
| | Chinese Doctor and a copy of 


Inexpensive Homes of Individuality—Free | 


| This book of 64 pages contains 108 Illustrations and 
| floor plans of the best moderate priced houses built today, 
ij, together with an duction on choosing a style for the HI 
I home by Frank Miles Day, past president of the Ameri- | 





Can Institute of Architects. Fifty cent value for 25c. 


Ih McBride, Nast & Co., 449 Fourth Ave., N.Y. p 
-y Fe TTT UUTU LIU WML MILM MIURA 
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: DURING 1910, 2,623,412 CHICLETS WERE SOLD EACH DAY 
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REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


The Dainty Mint Covered 
Candp Co asd Chewing Gum 


The singer’s tones are more dulcet, the speaker’s voice x Shic 
more clear, when Chiclets are used to ease and refresh the Smee 
mouth and throat. The refinement of chewing gum for 
people of refinement. It’s the peppermint—the true mint. 
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For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
5¢ the Ounce and in 5¢,/0¢ and 25¢ Packets 
SEN-SEN CHICLET COMPANY,mersopouran tower, wew York 
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Cope. Life Pub. Co. Company’s Extract of Beef 











A MISS IS WORSE THAN A MILE 


Make Your Home More Attractive 


Send twenty-five centsfor LIF E’S 
handsome 130-page catalogue 
showing miniature reproductions 
of pictures for framing, ranging in 
price from twenty-five cents up to 
$2.00. If, upon examination, you 
think the catalogue is not worth 








‘ price, we will return the money. 
Send in stamps or cash to 
Life, ~Tean tell LIEBIG blindfold 
20 West 21st St., New York by its delicious flavor.’ 
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The Best Treatment 
for Itching Scalps 
and Falling Hair 


To allay itching and irritation of the 
scalp, prevent dry, thin and falling hair, 
remove crusts, scales and dandruff, and 
we the growth and beauty of the 
air of women, the following special 
treatment has been found most effective. 

On retiring, comb the hair out straight 
all around, then begin at the side and 
make a parting, gently rubbing Cuticura 
ointment into the parting with a bit of 
soft flannel held over the end of the 
finger. Anoint additional partings about 
half an inch apart until the whole scalp 
has been treated, the purpose being to 
get the ointment on the scalp skin 
rather than on the hair. 

The next morning, shampoo with 
Cuticura soap and hot water. Shampoos 
alone may be used as often as agreeable, 
but for women’s hair once or twice a 
month is generally sufficient for this 
special treatment. Men may apply Cuti- 
cura ointment as they would a pomade 
or in any other convenient way, prefer- 
ably at night, as often as eye 7! to 
keep the scalp clean and the hair from 
falling, but may shampoo lightly with 
Cuticura soap every morning, when 
making the toilet. 

Although Cuticura soap and ointment 
are sold by druggists and dealers 
throughout the world, those wishing to 
try this treatment may do so without 
expense by sending to ‘“Cuticura,” 
133 Columbus Ave., Boston, for a 
free sample of each, with 32-p. book on 
the care and treatment of skin and hair. 





lial: 
COD LIVER 
PREPARATION 
WITHOUT 


A famous reconstructive tonic 
improved by modern science 
Especially Valuable for Old People 


and delicate children, weak, run-down persons, 
after sickness, and for all pulmonary troubles 





Vinol is a delicious modern Cod Liver prepara- 
tion without oil, made by a scientific extractive 
and concentrating process from fresh Cod’s 
Livers, combining the two most world famed 
tonics, peptonate of iron and all the medicinal, 
healing, body-building elements of Cod Liver 
Oil but no oil. Vinol is much superior to old- 
fashioned cod liver oil and emulsions because 
while it contains all the medicinal value they do, 
unlike them Vinol is deliciously palatable and 
agreeable to the weakest stomach. 





FOR SALE AT YOUR LEADING DRUG STORE 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded by all agents 
Exclusive Agency Given to One Druggist in a Place 
If there is no Vinol agency where you live, send us your 

druggiet’s name and we will give him the agency. 


TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 
CHESTER KENT & CO. Chemists Boston, Mass. 


vali, WORKSHOP. 


With outfits of Barnes Wood and Metal Working 


a@ FOOT POWER “es 
Machinery you can successfully compete with Factories 
that use steam power, both in quality and profit on prod- 
uct. The only complete line of such machines 
made. Have stood the test twenty years. Send 
for catalogue. Address 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES Co., 
595 Ruby St., Rockford, Ils. 













FOR USE ON STEAM RADIATORS 
or for steam or water service of any kind, the 


JENKINS BROS. VALVES 


have proven the most satisfactory. Embody the 
highest quality of metal and workmanship. 
Specify “Jenkins Bros. Valves,” stamped with 
Diamond Trade Mark, and obtain guaranteed 
valve service. 
Write for new pamphiet—“ Heating Specialties.” 
JENKINS BROS,, 82 White St., New York 
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You Can Weigh 


Exactly what 


You Should Weigh 


My pupils are among the most refined, intellectual women of America. 
They have regained health and good figures and learned how to keep 
well, Each has given me a few minutes a day in the privacy of her own 
room to following scientific, hygienic principles of health, prescribed to suit 
each individual's needs. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and 
permanent and because they are scientific and appeal to common sense, 
Be Well—nothing short of well. 
Radiate Health—so that every one with whom you come in contact is 
—,, with your strong spirit, your wholesome personality—feels 
tter in body and mind for your very presence. 
Be Attractive—well groomed. 


Improve Your Figure—in other words be at your best. You wield a stronger 
influence for good, for education, for wholesome right living, if you are attractive and 
well, graceful and well poised—upright in body as well as in mind—and you are happier. 




















I want to help every woman to realize that her health Jies, to a degree, 
in her own hands, and that she can reach her ideal in figure and poise. 
Judge what I ean do for you by what I have done for others. 
I think I do not exaggerate when I say I have corrected more 


Chronic Ailments and built up and reduced more women during the past nine 
years than any physician—the best physicians are my friends—their wives and 
daughters are my pupils. 


Ihave 
Reduced about 25,000 women from 10 to 85!bs. I have rounded out and 
Increased the Weight of as many more—all this by strengthening nerves, 
heart, circulation, lungs and vital organs so as to regulate the assimilation of food. 
Won't you join us ?— we will make you and the world better, 
I have published a free booklet showing how to stand and 
walk correctly, and giving other information of vital interest 
to women. Write for it and I will also tell you about my 
work. If you are ogee <n A well and your figure is just what 
you wish, you may be able to help a dear friend—at least you 
will help me by your interest in this great movement of health 
and figure through natural means, 
Sit down and write tome NOW. Don’t wait—you may forget it. 
I have had a wonderful experience, and I should like to tell you The Simplest Gown leoke 


about it. well on a Figure of Correct 
Proportion if Carried Well. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 23, 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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BEST PRINTING 
YJ -RA-HUBER 

VEU VORA 

The. HARPER PERIODICALS show a 
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D? HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL 
OSSINING-ON-HUDSON 
NEW YORK 


Publisher's Note—If it pays schools—it will pay you! 
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Telling The Time To Millions 
The Wondrous White Rock Clock Lighting Tim 














Saves the Gums, 
Cleans the 
Teeth 






*{A Clean Tooth 


Never Decays’ 






















v 
This flexible curved 


handle instantly adjusts Boery 


° ie Pro-phy-lac-tic 

mp to the shape of Set cation 
e€ m assing over 

pn ie aay | We replace if 


them gently but firmly. defective 


Fiexible Tooth Brush 


It gives a new sensation and preserves the gums— 
keeps them in a healthful condition. 

The Pro-phy-ldc-tic (rigid or flexible handle) thor- 
oughly cleans all the teeth back and front alike. 

It’s the one tooth brush with a well defined purpose, 

Packed in an individual yellow box which protects 
against handling before the brush gets to you. 

Prices: 25c., 35c., 40c. 

Our interesting booklet “Do you Clean or Brush Your Teeth’* 
is yours for the asking, send for it. 


Florence Mfg. Co., 16! Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
Gole makers of Pro-phy-lac-tio Tooth, Hair, Military and Hand Brushes. 
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Men 


keeps my skin in healthy condition, 
Sample Box for 4c. stamp. 


GERHARD MENNEN CoO. 





ENNEN’S 


“FOR MINE” 


nen’s ta? Powder 

















Newark, N. J. 





The **Reeco” Hot Air Pump for 
Domestic Water Supply 


is the one safe, reliable, economical and convenient system that in all seasons and all kinds of weather delivers water in 
any quantity and to any part of your house, factory, stable, garage or garden. Over 40,000 


“Reeco” Rider or “Reeco” Ericsson Hot Air Pumps 


are now in use. In connection with a pneumatic tank which can be 
placed under-ground if desired, you have a fire protection that is most 
desirable, at a slight advance over the cost of the old fashioned tank in 
the garret. Get our catalogue H and full description of this most modern 


water supply system, backed by nearly 70 years’ experience 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Montreal, P?.Q@. Sydney, Australia. 
Also Makers of the “Reeco” Electric Pumps. 
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Des Moines, Ia., is an ideally located city. 


It is theitibuting point for a vast sec- 
tion of well populated wealth. 


And until 1909 the tremendous require- 
ments of all these pecple were mostly 
supplied by firms located away from Des 
Moines. 


In 1909 some of the Alerts and Stalwarts 
decided there was enough business in many 
lines of manufacturing luxuries and neces- 
sities and comfort to support a good many 
manufacturers in these lines right in Des 
Moines. 


They looked for a Greater Des Moines— 
and they decided upon an advertising cam- 
paign, to tell the country at large all about 
the advantages of locating in that progress- 
ive city. 

At the end of 1910 they checked up the returns 


and found they had actually paid 1500 per cent on 
their advertising investment. 


They embodied these returns in a book. 


This book is so wonderfully interesting that 
we believe every advertiser and prospective 
advertiser should have a copy of it. 


We will be glad to send you a copy with our 
compliments if you write in today. 


We have only 1500 copies—they’ll go like hot 
cakes. 


So kindly write today. 


Mahin Advertising Co. 
John Lee Mahin, President Wm. H. Rankin, Vice-President 
H. A. Groth, Secretary 
832-882 American Trust Building, 76 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
Newspaper, Magazine, Farm and Trade Paper, Street Car and Outdoor Advertising 





Send for This Book 


‘1500 Per Cent Dividends” 





The Greater Des Moines Committee 
Des Moines, lowa 
April 5, 1910 


66Mr. Wm. H. Rankin, the Vice President of 


the Mahin Advertising Company, has asked 
usto tell you why the Greater Des Moines 
Committee determined to employ the Mahin 
Company for its Municipal advertising cam- 
paign. This is merely an explanation for 
the following statement: 

When the Greater Des Moines Committee 
determined to spend $30,000 in advertising 
Des Moines, its members agreed that the 
best advertising service was certainly nat 
too good. We invited the representatives 
of all the leading advertising agencies of the 
United States to appear before the Commitfee 
and present their cases. Later, when the 
Special Advertising Committee was ap- 
pointed, the four agencies which had made 
the best impression on the General Com- 
mittee were allowed to again send their rep- 
resentatives to Des Moines and each spent 
an afternoon with the Special Committee. 
During this final round-up the leading men 
—officers of the agencies—themselve® so- 
licited the business. Few public organiz- 
ations make a selection of counsel by so 
painstaking a process of elimination. 

The fundamental reason for deciding upon 
the Mahin service was the success of Mr. 
Mahin in initiating advertising campaigns 
in absolutely new fields. Although Kansas 
City, Dallas, Texas, Oakland, Calif., and 
a few other municipalities have made more 
ot less erratic ventures in advertising, none 
of them have achieved sufficient success to 
establish a precedent. 

While the advertising of hats, or shoes, or 
hundreds of other articles, has been tested 
sufficiently to demonstrate the safe and ur- 
safe methods of publicity, cities have 
proceeded only far enough to indicate 
that advertising might be made to pay if 
persistently followed. Municipal advertis- 
ing is, therefore, an absolutely uncharted 
field. While the ‘record of results’ and the 
experience of general advertising agencies 
might be extremely valuable in merchantile 
publicity, the thing we wanted most in our 
city campaign was initiative. 

The copy thus far submitted by the Mahin 
Advertising Company has been eminently 
satisfactory. It is written in a sane, direct 
way, and is founded on a thorough know- 
ledge of the sub PP nities exist- 
ing in lowa. 

Were we again to decide upon an agency, we 
would decide upon the Mahin Service. We 
can conceive of no stronger recommendation. 
While this letter is sent upon the request of 
Mr. Rankin, we want you to know that we 
would not write it unless the service of the 
Mahin Company had earned our apprecia- 
tion. Nomember of the Greater Des Moines 
Committee has any interest whatever in the 
Mahin Company except to obtain from it the 





highest efficiency asan advertising counselor.99 §f 


The Greater Des Moines Committee. 
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INVI-lel-V. 
BANKERS 


ASSOCIATION 


TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES ~ 


The Greatest Traveler Uses “A. B. A.” Cheques— 
Why Not You? 


Mr. Burton Holmes, the well-known lecturer and writer on Travel topics (who has traveled 
nearly 1,000,000 miles), has written as follows: 


“*My ‘A. B. A.’ Cheques were just as good as gold and twice as handy— 
negotiable at any time and everywhere.’’— (Signed) E. Burton Holmes. 


“A.B.A.” Cheques are received at par in most countries and in the rest at London or New York 
exchange rates, in payment for hotel service and other travel expenses, and by the United States 
Government for Customs Duties. They are safe, handy, negotiable at any time and everywhere. 
Take a few $10, $20, $50 and $100 cheques on your next trip. 


Write for information as to where they may be obtained in your vicinity and interesting booklet, * The Cheque to 
Travel With.” 


BUY THEM FROM YOUR OWN BANKE 











OR IF MORE CONVENIENT APPLY TO 
BANKERS TRUST CO. NEW YORK CITY 














2 : | 
The Servant in the House | Those are best satisfied 
















Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


The Man from Home « ez» 
By BOOTH TARKINGTON and 
HARRY LEON WILSON 


FRESH vein of American humor, easy and 
natural, and a dashing love story as well. 
Illustrated with Photographs of Scenes in the 
Play. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 





The Winterfeast ea 


By CHARLES RANN KENNEDY 


HE events transpire on the evening of the 
Winter Night’s Feast, a.p. 1020, within 
the homestead of Thorkel, an old Iceland 
Viking. It is a drama of retribution for an 
old lie. With Eight Photographs from the Play. 





(A PLAY) 


























Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. | 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK | 





bs 


(A PLAY) | | 
By CHARLES RANN KENNEDY | who spell camera: 
ERE is an uplifting drama so great, so 
compelling, so reverent, so akin to all 
the beautiful things in life, that it is more than 
a play, more than a novel, more than a mere | * = - = 
book. Wath Eight Photographs from the Play. 


Quality marks the goods 
that bear the “Kodak” 
trade-mark. 


Kodak cameras, Kodak films 
and the Kodak sundries are used by 
those who know photography best 
because they incorporate every 
modern improvement and because 
honest workmanship has grown to 
be a habit in the Kodak factories. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Catalog free at the 
eaters or by mat. Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


“IN THE HEART OF THINGS” 


BROADWAY, 32d and 33d STREETS 
NEW YORK CITY 


i ' PREEMINENT 
“ fone New York 
Hotels for the ex- 
cellence of its Cui- 
sine, Service and 
Appointment. 
Highest standard of 
accommodations at 
moderate rates. 


One block from 

New Pennsylvania Depot. 
Baggage Transferred FREE 
to and from Hotel. 

Directly opposite McAdoo 
Terminal Connecting with 


all Railroads 





600 ROOMS 


400 BATHS 


Rooms with private Bath, $2.50 and 
up. Table d’hote Breakfast, 60c. 





CHAS. TAYLOR, President W.L. GILSON, Vice-Pres. 
WALTER CHANDLER, Jr., Manager 





[AROUND THE WORLD 


hast departures this season Nov. 28—Jan. 6, from 
New York. Small private parties. Travel de'L uxe. 


TOURS To THE ORIENT 


Select masteed Tours to Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, 


Greece, et leave Nov. 18 (Special Fall Tour) 
Jan. 6, 10, 20, 24; Feb. 3, 14, 20, 21; Mare h2. Itiner 
aries are varied and inclusive; every detail the best. 


EGYPT AND THE NILE 


Cook’s luxurious Nile steamers leave Cairo every few 

days during the season for the First and Second Cat- 

aracts, the Sudan,etc. Also elegant private steam- 

ers and dahabeahs for families and ee parties. 
Illus le 


THOS. COOK & SON 


NEW FAak: 245 Broadwag, (Chief American Office;) 
64 and 558 Fifth Avenue, 2359 Broadway 





eter 3% Washington St PHILADELPHIA, 137 South Broad St. 

CHICAGO, 226 South Clark St SAN FRANCISCO, 689 Market St. 

LOS ANGELES, 515 South Spring St TORONTO, 65 Yonge St., Etc 
NTRE AL, 530 St. Catherine St., W 


Mc 
140 OFFICES ABRO AD Established 1841 
Cook’s Traveller’s Cheques Are Good All Over the World 











WORLD— ORIENT 


EUROPE 


Select parties. Luxurious Travel. Reasonable Prices. 
Also high class “Special Tours ” through Europe at 
moderate rates. Send for programmes. 
DePOTTER TOURS CO., Ltd., (33d year) 
FLATIRON BUILDING, NEW YORK 


CLARK’S *** CRUISE 


Feb. 8, $400 up for 71 days. All shore 
excursions included, 
—s ND THE WORLD TOURS. 
FR 





Nov. 18, Dec. 9, Jan. 20. 


ANK ©. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 





Parties sa 


May Jun a st 
management, 
~—y test als, and the 


lowest prices in the World: 


rEMPL LE TOURS, 8 Beacon St., BOSTON, M ASS, 


Pose) MEDITERRANEAN & ORIENT | 


+ FALL and WINTER TOURS 
and CRUISES 





Write for particulars 


DR. & MAS. H.S. PAINE, GLENS Faiis, N.Y. | 









LHP Kerosene or $4950 


2Gasoline Engine 


4 and 6 h. p. sizes at proportionate prices. Runs 
farm machinery, pumps, separators, saws, water 
systems, electric light outfits, ete. Very 
simple. A woman or boy can operate it. 
Uses little fuel. Absolutely guaranteed. 
Write for Ray MO 30 day trial offer. 
GR OTOR CO. 
[104 U 5S. Motors Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 

















Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


The only private institution of mag- 
nitude im the United States for the 
exclusive treatment of Cancer and 
other malignant and benign sew 
growths. Conducted by a physician 
ot standing. Established 32 years. 








For the Scientific and Effective 
Treatment of 


Cancer 


by me Resorting to 
rgical Procedure 
For cotati information address 
BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 
North Adams, Massachusetts 
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By Four of the Most Luxurious Steamships in the World 


CARMANIA *""2o;c00'ros =) LACONIA ““ts,o00"ren” 
FRANCONIA ““iis0"re0.” 
CARONIA 


Twin Screw 
20,000 Tons 


A la Carte dining service 
without additional charge. Stop-overs, 
affording opportunities for side trips, and pro 
ceeding by subsequent steamer are allowed. Passengers 
are not required to book for the entire cruise, as arrange- 
ments may be made to return by either the Lusitania or Mauretania from 
Liverpool, thereby enabling one to tour Central Europe at a considerable saving in both 
time and expense. 
Special Fall Sailing from New York to the Mediterranean of $.S. ** IVERNIA,”’ November 30, 1911. 
From New York during the Winter Season of 1911-1912 as follows: 

““CARONIA,”” November 18, 1911, Calling at Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Villefranche or Genoa, Naples and Fiume. 
*“*CARONIA,”’ Jan. 6, 1912 Calling at Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Villefranche “CARONIA.” Feb. 20, 1912 
“FRANCONIA,”’ Jan. 20, 1912 or Genoa, Naples, Alexandria and Fiume.* = Ss oe ¥ 
**LACONIA,”’ Feb. 3, 1912 *Onmits call ai Fiume on Feb. 20 and March 2 trips. CARMANIA, Mar. 2, 1912 

**Sailing List,’’ “‘ Rate Sheet" and ‘Steamer Plans,’’ as well as Booklets “‘A New Way to the Old World ** Mediterranean 
Egyptian-Adriatic Cruises,"" ‘* Caronia may be secured on application to Dept. / 
at any of the Company's offices or agencies. 


CUNARD LIN 21-24 STATE STREET Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, San 
; NEW YORK Francisco, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, or Local Agents 
The abc 


ve Steamers are fitted with submarine signal apparatus 


** Carmania,’’ “Franconia Laconia "’ 


and with Marconi's system of wireless telegraphy 
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A Trip You 
Should Make 


You will enjoy the sunny 
cheerfulness of a visit this 
season to AGWI—the 
American Mediterranean. 
The bright and healthy 
life on shipboard and the 
quaint and interesting 
scenes ashore make the 


trip the most rewarding out of any American port. Plan now 
to go. You may safely rely upon the splendid service of the 


Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies Steamship Lines 


They reach that wonderful winterless region bathed by the Southern Atlantic, the 


Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, including Porto Rico, Bahamas, Cuba, Texas, 
Florida and San Domingo. 


Write for AGWI NEWS, a beautifully illustrated free magazine full of helpful travel 
information, and describing the cruises of the following steamship lines: 


: TO FLORIDA. Daily ex- Delightful 16- 
Clyde Line cept Sunday, calling at Porto Rico Line day cruise to 
Charleston, Brunswick and Jacksonville, with con- and around the island, $110, covering all ex- 
nections for all Jeading Southern resorts. “The panes, touching at principal ports. Send for 
best way South.” From Pier 36, North River, ooklet and information about sailings, rates, &c. 
New York. General Offices, 11 Broadway, New York. 


° To Texas and all s Luxurious twin screw 
Mallory Line points Southwest Ward Line steamships to Bahamas 
and Pacific coast. Exhilarating water route 7 : > 
trip to Galveston, Key West, Tampa, St. Peters- > ae Havana, Cuba, Mexico, and Yucatan, 
burg, and Mobile. Only route New York to With rail connections to all important interior 
Texas without change cities. Write for booklets. 
From Pier 45, North River, New York. General Offices, Pier 14, East River, New York. 


AGWI TOUR BUREAUS: 
New York Boston PHILADELPHIA Cuicaco 
290 Broadway 192 Washington St. 701 Chestnut St. 506 Commercial Natl. Bank Bldg. 
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“I Never Was on the Dull 
Tame Shore 

But I Loved the Great Sea 

More and More” 


New York to New Orleans 
Along the Coast Across the Gulf of Mexico 
Southern Pacific Steamships 


Suites, Staterooms, Beths, Promenade Decks, Excellent Cuisine 
Sailings Wednesdays and Saturdays 
Descriptive Literature Yours for the Asking. L. H. Nutting, G. P. A., 1158 or 366 or 1 Broadway, New York. 


9A CHOICE PLEASURE TRIPS 
For Your Winter Vacation 


THREE WINTER 
YACHTING CRUISES " VOYAGES! “g LUXE 


REPEATING PREVIOUS UNPRECEDENTED 


TO THE Exguisite Sup er 


Inptes SOUTHAMERICA (MEDITERRAN, 


AND PANAMA C. ANAL BY THE WHITE STAR LINE'S 



















































M th ee bb] 
BY THE AMERICAN LINE'S _ ~~ Ss. Ss. ADRIATIC 
ee 9° 
vin SS. “NEW YORK” '9,89° anp “CRETIC 
LONG VOYAGES JAN. 20 and ‘The Largest British Mediterranean Steamers 
31 Days Each FEB. 24 SAILING FROM NEW YORK 
' -- $150 Upward DEC. 2____JAN. 10_____JAN. 24 
EASTER SHORT CRUISE, MARCH 30 FEB. 21_____MAR. 6 
18 Days—885 and Upward Also Ra ular Sailings from New York and Boston to 
CUBA—JAMAICA—ST. THOMAS ALY by the Twin-Screw Steamships 
PORTO RICO—BERMUDA “Cretic,” “Canopic” and “Romanic” 
Ask sap Sneiacandl Details Illustrated Booklets i ial Itineraries 
PLEASURE CRUISE DEPT., SE WPoRk WHITE STAR LINE, 3 2? ort 
Offices and Agencies Everywhere i Offices and Agencies Everywhere 
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Mt. Rainier-Tacoma, 14,363 Feet High 


To or From 


| California 


Double the enjoyment of your 
outing by traveling the trail of 
Lewis & Clark through the 


Storied Northwest 


See this Land of Fruit and 
Farms---Land of a thousand 
Scenic Surprises. See Glacial 
Peaks that vie with the Alps--- 
Vineyards like those of Sunny 
France --- Rivers that rival the 
Rhine. 


See America First 


Ride on the only exclusively- 
first-class Sleeping, Observation 
and Dining Car train to and 
from the North Pacific Coast: 


"North Coast Limited’ 


Write for "Eastward Through 
the Storied Northwest" and 
other booklets of trip and 

trains. Address 


A. M. CLELAND 
General Passenger Agent 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Only line to Gardiner Gateway, 
OFFICIAL Yellowstone Park 
entrance. 
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WASHINGTON ITALY 
CALIFORNIA CRETE 
ARIZONA THE NILE HOLLAND 

Travel leisurely in the luxury of your own home. Join 
our very select and personally conducted party. 

You do not leave the comfort of your own fireside. You }) 
do not have to catch steamers or trains. You do not have |) 
to make all the tiresome preparations of along journey. | 

| 











Hi 

| 
You have ali of the pleasures and educational advantages 
of travel yet none of the inconveniences. You become })) 
familiar with the worla by close contact, you are at home || 
everywhere and know people in every land. | 
The itinerary given above includes only the more interest- 
ing places visited by the November number of TRAVEL. 
| TRAVEL with its striking illustration and gri descrip- 
tion transports you to these very places and makes them 
live for you. 
| It is said that our education is never complete until we 
i have traveled. For the man or woman who has not the 
| time to journey over the world Rye. - EL, with its broaden- 
ing and is as y a8 anything 
| tending toward culture and refinement. 

On receipt of 25c. (regular price) and the mention of 

Harper's Magazine we will immediately send you this 
i} November issue of TRAVEL and include 
| Two current issues for the price of one. 


, ~ , McBride, Nast & Co., 449 Fourth Ave.,N.Y/ 
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a Best Golf ‘Book 


PRACTICAL 
GOLF | 3? reavis 


Revised Edition, 1909, including the New Rules 





The book is profusely illustrated 
from photographs. 
Price, 


Crown 8vo. 


200 pages. $2.00 net 


Mr. Travis, who won the amateur golf 
championship of the world, gives in these 


practical papers the results of his own ex- 





perience and practice. Mr. Travis is not 
only a player, but a student of golf. He 
has worked out its principles for himself, 
| and in this manual he has set them down 


| in order for the benefit of others. 
| 


Harper & Brorners, New York 
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Santa fe de 2)\xe 


The only ig train TO Ace OXTtA, CNE apes 


ifornia 


Sora 


Also exclusively for first dass travel 


Fred Harye dining car meals, 
On the way visit that world-wonder 
Gran Q@nyon of Arizona 


For art booklets of both trains address 
WJ Bhd, Passe nger Traffic M anager 


F- Relay System 


A:T 
4059 Pere ange, Chicago 
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Will you try 
‘it at our riske, 


We do more than guarantee 
— Occident Flour, We guar- 
—antee. Occident baking—the 
baking results that you get 
in your own kitchen. 


Your bread, ' biscuit—cake— 
pastry made from Occident 
must prove superior— in taste 
in whiteness—in lightness 

S 6 in the gvaniity made—or we 
F refund the price of the flour. 


E Costs More—Worth It 


Ask your grocer to explain the Money- 
back Guarantee upon which Ocei- 
© dent Flour is sold, and write for 
our free booklet —‘‘Better Baking’’ 
—-for North — East’ -West — South. 


Miller Milling Company - 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. “ 
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URNITURE of our manufacture is 
constantly being used as a standard 


of comparison by dealers everywhere. 


To be ‘“‘as 


good as Berkey & Gay”’ seems to be the final word. 


UR Flanders for the dinin 


room, library, den and 


hall has, with its splendid designs of the seventeenth 
century and its soft, quiet tones, ——— back the use of 


Oak, which during the past few years 


ened and abused, 


as been so cheap- 


oth in finish and design. 


AK is our most beautiful American wood and when handled as we 


handle it, is worthy of finding a place in the best of homes. 


It is 


For Your Children’s Hetrlooms 


OUR dealer will tell you that our im- 

y press and influence is traced through 
the past half century of furniture 
making in America. Until we began 
making furniture in Grand Rapids, people 
their good furniture from Boston and 

ew York. Other furniture makers will 
tell you that we practically developed the 
art and industry which is now so great. 
With our splendid book of direct pho- 
togravures and with the display upon his 
floors, our dealer in your locality will en- 
able you to select from our complete line 
of more than 2,000 pieces. The book is 
not a catalog. Our furniture is too good 
and too beautiful to be pictured that way. 


OU will enjoy reading our de luxe 
book, ‘‘Character in Furniture,’’ 
which gives the history and meaning 

of period pieces and is of as great value to 
‘ou as would be a book on oriental rugs, 
or example. This book is illustrated by 

Rene Vincent and shows our furniture in 

real life. It is an expensive publication for 

us, but fifteen two cent U. S. stamps brings 

it to you by return mail. If you ask, we will 

also send you the famous 

Eugene Field poem, ‘‘In 

Amsterdam,”’ which 

mentions us. It is done 

in colors and makes a 

charming word picture. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 


176 Canal Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


This is the inlaid mark of 
mor that is in or on 
every Berkey & Gay piece 
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Shows Its Fitness to Meet the Supreme Test 


PACKARD THREE-TON TRUCK OVER-RIDES THE BARRIERS FROM COAST 
TO COAST WITH A RECORD UNMARRED BY MECHANICAL REPLACEMENT 





HREE thousand, eight hundred and eighty miles, straight across the 
‘oe from New York to San Francisco, in forty-six and one-half days, 
total elapsed time, without a single replacement of a defective part, with- 
out a mechanical breakdown and without the assistance of any power except 
the motor in the car —this is the unique and unparalleled record made by the 
Packard three-ton truck. W. T. Fishleigh, of the Packard engireering staff, 


who accompanied the truck, sends this statement: 


**Not a mechanical part has been changed since leaving New York City. Our 
replacement record is perfect except for tires. The motor was taken down in 
plain view of a crowd in Cuyler Lee’s show room in San Francisco to con- 
vince everyone that the truck was as good as the day it left the factory. 


**A rope and a windlass were carried with the expectation of using it on the 
terrific grades of the Sierras. The only time this tackle was taken from the car 
was when the crew lashed the frame to a telegraph pole west of Rawlins, 
Wyoming, to prevent the truck from falling into a canyon after the bridge 
approach had caved from under it.’’ 


Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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Wm.M Wood. President. 
YOUR EYES TELL YOU that Oswego Serge has the 


color, the finish and the “drape” seen only in 
fabrics of highest caste. 


NOW HANDLE OswegoSerge. You get that unmistak- 
able “feel” peculiar to thoroughbred serge — soft 
and pliable. Presses we]l and stays pressed. 


BEST OF ALL Oswego Serge will keep this same look 
and hang through seasons of service — it’s woven 
to wear — resists wrinkles. 

YOU WILL FIND that we make the best in all the 
woolen world. 

In order to be sure of the cloth when ordering a custom suit # 


from your tailor, or a ready-to-wear suit from your clothier, insist 
on Oswego Serge. 


If unable to obtain Oswego Serg:, send us the name of your 
tailor or clothier, accompanied by money order or check for quan- 
tity desired at $3.00 per yard, and we will see that you are sup- 
plied. Samples furnished on request. 


Order the cloth as well as the clothes. 


American Woolen Company of New York 
J. CLIFFORD WOODHULL, Selling Agent 
American Woolen Building, 18th to 19th Sts., on 4th Ave., New York 
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In every nursery, should be a cake of Ivory Soap. 
The need for it arises a dozen times a day—not for 
the bath only, but for shampooing; for removing spots 
and stains from baby’s dresses and underwear; and for 
cleaning bottles and other receptacles for food. 
For these purposes, and for many others that might W —_ 
be named, a pure soap is absolutely necessary. < 
Ivory Soap is pure. 


There is no “free” alkali in Ivory Soap. That is why it will 
not injure the finest fabric or the must sensitive skin. 


Ivory Soap... . 99% Per Cent. Pure 
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Planning the holiday gift with a Waltham Jeweler is a mu- 
tual pleasure. The shopper delights in the beauty and 
design of the Waltham Watch Models. The experienced 
jeweler knows the inward perfection of Waltham construction. 


WALTHAM 


WATCH 


For over three generations Waltham has stood for the highest expression of the 
Watchmaker’s art. High grade Waltham movements—up to the Premier Maximus 
at $250, the watch de /Juxe ot the world—are invariably named, and offer models of 
exquisite design and workmanship, combined with timekeeping qualities of 
unrivalled accuracy. Riverside, for instance, guarantees a consistent high grade 
watch in all popular sizes, men’s or women’s. 


Handsome booklet describing various Waltham movements and full of valuable 


= watch lore, free on request. Your Jeweler will assist you 
Qe in selecting the movement best suited to your needs, © 
iy “It's Time You Owned a Waltham.”’ 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, . : Waltham, Mass. 





























Absolutely Pure 
The 


Gream of Tartar 
NoAlum, No Lime Phosphate 


Health Isn’t 
Luck Alone 


It is management — largely proper 


food and drink. 
Coffee is harmful to many. 


POSTUM 








coffee - weakened nerves, 
and stomach. 


“There's a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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: 
It’s Baker's 
and 


It’s Delicious|} ~ 





Made by a 
perfect me- 
chanical 
process 
from high ta 
grade cocoa 

beans, sci- 








entifically Sy 
blended, it “A 
is of the = 






finest quality, full strength and 
absolutely pure and healthful. | 
Bold in 1/5 Ib., 1/4 Ib., 1/2 Ib. and 1 Ib. ies 










cans, net weight. ae 
Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 3 i 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. oe * Ss 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 











Rebuilds 
head, heart, 























ANYBODY can write with one 
ANYBODY canajford one of the many styles 
ANYBODY can buy one - ANYWHERE 

EVERYBODY WILL BE GLAD T0 GET ONE 
L. E. Waterman Co.,173 Broadway,N.Y. 


Boston Chicago Montreal San Francisco 
London Paris 























